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HOLY ORDERS IN THE SWEDISH CHURCH. 


OME two years ago the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of Winchester called the attention of the 
Upper House of the Southern Convocation to the question 
of Swedish Orders. A good deal of discussion and corres- 
pondence in various journals followed. The most impor- 
tant result, however, was a visit to Sweden, made in the 
autumn of 1879, by Dr. Nicholson of Leamington, who will 
be remembered by many as the acute and learned oppo- 
nent of Cardinal Manning. He went for the sole purpose 
of examining again, and more fully, the proofs for or 
against the Swedish Succession. In the process of exami- 
nation he had access to “rare authorities and original 
sources of information, at Stockholm and Upsala, as 
well as elsewhere.” The results of his investigation have 
been given to the Church in a small, but most valuable 
and conclusive, volume of sixty pages; well adapted to 
“these days of limited leisure and impatient readers.” If 
anything outside the domain of pure mathematics may be 
said to be capable of demonstration, Dr. Nicholson has 
demonstrated the reality of the Swedish Succession. The 
object of the present paper is to give a summary of his 
cogent line of argument ; though, indeed, it is difficult to 
summarize what is really a summary in itself. 
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There is no question as to the Swedish Succession till 
we reach the reign of Gustavus Vasa ; and it then comes up 
in connection with the name of Peter Magnusson, Bishop 
of Arosia or Westeras. 

Denmark, Norway, and Sweden had been united in one 
State by Margaret, commonly called the Semiramis of the 
North, at the treaty of Colmar, in 1397. So far, however, 
as Sweden was concerned the union was nota real one. 
The Swedish nobles kept their country in continual agita- 
tion, and “‘chose administrators of the Kingdom whose 
allegiance to the crown of Denmark was merely nominal.” 
In 1520, Christian II. of Denmark was crowned King of 
Sweden at Stockholm, and, only a few days after his cor- 
onation, perfidiously executed ninety-four of the principal 
Swedish nobles. This was the signal for a revolution. 
Gustavus Vasa, the son of one of the murdered nobles, 
fled to the fastnesses of Dalecarlia, gathered around 
him its sturdy peasantry, and proclaimed the freedom of 
his country. His efforts were successful, and he became 
King of Sweden in 1523. 

At his accession he found several of the Swedish sees 
vacant ; and he made it one of his earliest cares to provide 
for their occupation. Four elections of Bishops were held. 
John Gothus, or Magnusson, was elected Archbishop of 
Upsala; Magnus Haraldson, Bishop of Skara; Magnus 
Sommar, Bishop of Strengnis; and Peter Magnusson, 
Bishop of Westeras. 

It being, as yet, no part of the policy of Gustavus to 
break with the papacy, provided he could maintain rela- 
tions with it ‘‘ without compromising his rights as a tem- 
poral sovereign or the independence of the nation,” he 
wrote to the Pope, under date Sep. 14th, 1523, communi- 
cating these elections, and asking that the confirmation of 
the Bishops-elect might be expedited, in order to their con- 
secration. It may be observed, in passing, that Adrian VI., 
to whom, no doubt, the King supposed himself to be writ- 
ing, died on the very day on which the letter was written; 
so that the Pope into whese hands the missive came was 
Clement VII., who succeeded to the Pontificate, Nov. 19th, 
1523. The same Pontiff, therefore, who witnessed Eng- 
land’s rejection of the Papacy, witnessed also, as_ will 
appear later on, its rejection in Sweden. 

Of the genuineness of this document there cannot be 
the shadow of a doubt. Not only are copies of it preserved 
in Sweden and printed in various historical works, but the 
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autograph original is in existence in the archives of the 
Vatican at Rome ; and the correctness of the copy printed 
by Dr. Nicholson is attested by the papal officer in charge 
of those archives, under date Aug. 5th, 1853. No stronger 
attestation can be needed. 

The election to the Metropolitan See of Upsala was 
made in order to fill a vacancy occasioned by the deposi- 
tion and banishment of Archbishop Gustavus Trolle. The 
consecration of John Magnusson, the Archbishop-eiect, 
(who was also papal legate to Sweden), was delayed by 
the refusal of the exiled Archbishop to resign his See. We 
are not, however, coiucerned with it here further than to 
say that Magnusson was consecrated, some years later, by 
Cardinal Caesarini, at Rome. There was, also, a long 
delay of consecration in the cases of the Bishops-elect 
of Skara and Strengnis. With that however, we have 
nothing to do at present. 

The case of Peter Magnusson, Bishop-elect of Westeras, 
is the only one we have here to consider. Where and 
when was he consecrated? On the answer to these ques- 
tions, and its attestations, the Swedish succession depends. 
A few words are necessary before we speak of the conse- 
cration itself. 

There was at Wadstena, in Sweden, a celebrated and 
largely endowed Monastery, founded by a Swedish King 
in 1346. Later on, Bridgeta, a noble-woman of Sweden, 
became a patron of the Monastery. She spent a consider- 
able part of her life in Rome—where she was canonized, 
in 1373, by Boniface IX.—and, at her death, bequeathed 
to her favorite Monastery a religious house in Rome, 
known afterwards as the House of S. Bridget ; the prior or 
rector of which was always appointed by the monks of 
Wadstena. Peter Magnusson was one of their fraternity, 
and was sent, in 1508, to Rome to become prior of the 
House of S. Bridget. This office he held when he was 
elected to the See of Westeras, being then resident in 
Rome. It is not very difficult to see reasons why his con- 
secration was not delayed. He was a person of consider- 
able consideration in the Curza, the brother of the Swed- 
ish legate, (who carried the King’s letter to Rome and 
succeeded Magnusson as prior of S. Bridget's), favored him, 
and last, not least, it is in evidence that ‘‘ considerable 
sums of money were promised and paid to the papal 
chancery, in order to expedite his consecration.” Thus 
helped on, he was consecrated at Rome on the Sunday 
before Ascension, May Ist, 1524. 
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The most important testimony to this consecration— 
important in many points of view — is found in a contem- 
porary letter sent from Rome to the Archbishop of 
Throndhjem in Norway. Its author was Zutpheld Ward- 
neburg, ‘‘ Papal Prothonotary and Apostolic Secretary,” 
who was, also, the Archbishop’s Commissary at Rome. 
Writing to the Archbishop, to whose diocese that of 
Westeras was adjacent, under date Aug. 5th, 1524, he says 
“that he has expedited the business of the See of Weste- 
ras, in behalf of our religious Father and Lord, Peter 
Magnusson, Prior of the House of S. Bridget in the city 
| mete who was consecrated Bishop of Westeras on the 

unday before Ascension, and this in accordance with the 
letters of the King of Sweden and the Chapter of Weste- 
ras, who demanded for Bishop the said Lord Peter, then 
absent ;” and adds that ‘*‘on May 7th, he left the city for 
Sweden.” This important document, it will be seen, not 
only certifies to the consecration of Peter Magnus, but it 
furnishes, also, ‘‘an independent testimony to the recep- 
tion of the letters from the King and the Chapter of 
Westeras.” 

Next in importance is the testimony of the Diartum Vad- 
stenense. This wasa diary kept by the monks of Wad- 
stena from 1344 to 1545. The original MS. is preserved 
in the University Library at Upsala—in the same cabinet 
with the celebrated Codex Argenteus—and was inspected 
by Dr. Nicholson. The Diary mentions the departure of 
Peter Magnusson for Rome in 1508, as above mentioned ; 
and, under the year 1524, furnishes the following record ; 
““On the day following the Separation of the Apostles 
[July 15] came our brother, Dr. Peter Magnusson, from 
Rome, after having been consecrated Bishop of Westeras”; 
it is also stated that he spent two days in the Monastery 
and then went to attend the Diet of Jonképing. 

From the three contemporaneous and entirely indepen- 
dent documents which have now been described and 
quoted, we find that Peter Magnusson was a monk of 
Wadstena ; that, in 1508, he went to Rome to become 
Prior of S. Bridgets, a religious house belonging to his 
monastery ; that, in 1523, he was elected by the Cathedral 
Chapter of Westeras (acting on the nomination of the 
King of Sweden), Bishop of that See; that, on May Ist, 
1524, he was consecrated at Rome; that on May7th he left 
Rome for Sweden; and that on July 16th he came to his old 
home at Wadstena, and left it, after a stay of two days, to 
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attend the Diet at Jénképing. Secular history tells us 
that he took his place in that Diet as Bishop of Westeras. 
If historical certainty can be attributed to anything it 
must be attributed to such a record. 

Passing by a good deal of interesting confirmatory testi- 
mony, especially the curious epitaph on Peter Magnusson, 
we come to the year 1528, when three bishops were conse- 
crated by the now aged Bishop of Westeras. Two of 
these prelates, Magnus Haroldson of Skara and Magnus 
Sommar of Strengnas, are mentioned, as has been seen, in 
the royal letter of 1523. The third, Martinus Skytte of 
Abo, was elected some years later. The enormous delay 
in the cases of the Bishops of Strengnas and Skara, a delay 
of more than four years duration, is quite accounted for by 
the fact that Gustavus Vasa “‘ plainly informed the Pope 
that in the impoverished state of his kingdom the papal 
chancery would not be any the richer for their consecra- 
tions.” He had, probably, paid all he could afford to 
expedite the consecration of Peter Magnusson. Wearied 
out with the delays at Rome, the king ordered the Bishop 
of Westeras to proceed to the consecration of these 
bishops-elect wzthout waiting for the confirmation of the 
Pope. The aged prelate, who himself owns that he stood 
in great fear of the King, was thus placed ina strait betwixt 
two. On the one hand he had to face the wrath of the 
Pontiff, on the other that of the King. He chose, however 
unwillingly, the former alternative, and, as we learn from 
a contemporary annalist, Peter Svart, consecrated the three 
Bishops-elect, on the fifth day of January, 1528, in the 
Cathedral Church of Strengnas. ‘‘ The consecration was 
ordered witha view to the coronation,” of the King, “ which 
was now impending ;” and which, in fact, took place on 
the Sunday after Epiphany, in the Cathedral Church of 
Upsala. 

‘‘The consecration of these bishops,” says Dr. Nichol- 
son, ‘‘ by a Catholic prelate without the Pope’s sanction 
was a startling incident; it took place, also, with marked 
intention of publicity, in the Cathedral of which one of the 
three, Magnus Sommar, was Dean.” 

This consecration is attested by an accumulation of testi- 
mony that is not to be gainsaid or questioned. It is also 
confirmed by a curious bit of evidence which is not the less 
weighty because it is incidental. The Swedish sees took 
rank of precedence as follows: Upsala the Metropolitan 
See, Linképing, Skara, Strengnias, Westeras, etc. Now at 
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a Diet of Westeras, held in 1527, and before the consecra- 
tion just mentioned, a document was signed, called the 
“ Obligatio,” which exhibits the following order of signa- 
ture: John of Linképing, Peter of Westeras, Bishops, and 
Magnus of Skara and Magnus of Strengnis, F/ect. Here, 
it will be seen, the Bishops of Skara and Strengnis, though 
“retaining their relative position zzter se,” sign as being 
elect only, after the Bishopof Westeras, who was a conse- 
crated bishop. But in the decree of the Council of Orebo, 
held in Feb. 1529, after their consecration, the Bishops of 
Skara and Strengnis sign defore the Bishop of Westeras, 
in virtue of the precedency of their sees. 

We pass on to 1531, in which year four bishops were 
consecrated. In order to approach these consecrations 
intelligently some previous explanations are necessary. 

At the accession of Gustavus Vasa the Metropolitan see 
of Upsala was actually vacant, by the deprivation and ban- 
ishment of Gustavus Trolle. In 1523, as we have already 
seen, John Magnusson Gothus was elected to the Archie- 
piscopate by the Chapter of Upsala and his name sent to 
the Pope for confirmation. In consequence, however, of 
Archbishop Trolle’s refusal to resign the see, he was not 
consecrated ; though he was made administrator of the 
diocese with right of succession. This is stated in terms 
in the letter of the ‘‘ Apostolic secretary” quoted above. 
After Archbishop Trolle’s death, John Magnusson was con- 
secrated in Rome by command of the Pope, July 28th, 1533. 
But this took place after Sweden had broken with the 
papacy, and also, as we shall see, after the See of Upsala had 
been filled. In 1531, he wasin exile, and though Gustavus 
Trolle was still alive, he was in exile also, so the Archie- 
piscopal see was actually vacant. Moreover, Hans Brask, 
Bishop of Linképing and Magnus Haroldson, Bishop of 
Skara had fled the kingdom, the former in 1527, the latter 
in 1529; and Ingemarus Petri, Bishop of Wexio, had died in 
1530. Thus three sees besides that of Upsala were vacant. 

“At midsummer [1531],” says Peter Svart, ‘“‘the king 
summoned all the leading men of the clergy over the 
whole kingdom, with the bishops, to assemble at Stock- 
holm in order to elect anarchbishop.” The person elected 
was Laurentius Petersson Nericius. Elections were also 
made, by the several Cathedral Chapters, of John Magnus 
for Linképing, Sveno Jacobi for Skara, and Jonas Bosson 
for Wexié. These three bishops were consecrated by 
Magnus Sommar of Strengnias, and Peter Magnusson of 
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Westeras, August 12th, 1531. The Archbishop was conse- 
crated at Stockholm, September 22d, 1531, with “ the laying 
on of hands, the anointing with the chrism, investititure 
in the archiepiscopal pallium, coronation with the mitre, 
and presenting with the crosier.”. The King placed the 
crosier in the Archbishop’s hand; and also provided the 
pallium, which, therefore, ‘‘was not purchased from Rome 
of the Pope at the cost of a heavy contribution from the 
clergy.” 

A remarkable contemporaneous document witnesses to 
this consecration, which, it should be said, no historian, 
popish or protestant, denies. Magnus Sommar and Peter 
Magnusson were “‘ uniform upholders of the power of the 
Church against the King, and firmly attached to the 
Roman See.” We have already noted the unwillingness of 
Peter Magnusson to consecrate the three bishops in 1528, 
without the papal confirmation. He knew, however, at 
that time, that two of the bishops then to be consecrated, 
sympathized with him in his loyalty to Rome, and he 
might not unreasonably believe it of the third. Besides, 
the relations of Sweden to the Pope had entirely changed 
between 1528 and 1531. It was at the Synod of Orebro, 
in February, 1529, that the King announced his change of 
attitude and policy toward Rome. Action before that 
synod, therefore, was by no means the same thing as action 
after it. In 1528 there was no actual break with Rome, 
nor did the King favor Lutheranism. In 1531 the break 
was unquestionable and Lutheranism was gaining ground. 

Required, under such circumstances, to “‘ transmit the 
succession to the new Bishops and Archbishops-elect,” and 
to do so at an early date, the two bishops relieved their 
consciences by uniting in a protest, under date August 10th, 
1531, in which, professing their hatred of Lutheranism and 
their loyalty to Rome, and describing the persons elect as 
being intruded, they say: ‘‘ We are compelled and forced, 
and this only by oppression and by fear (to which all men are 
more or less subject), to consecrate bishops, a thing which 
we exceedingly deplore.” ‘‘This document,” says Dr. 
Nicholson, ‘‘ was designed to be kept secret until some 
convenient season.” If the movements in Swedencame to 
nothing and the Pope triumphed, it would serve for an 
excuse with him; if things went otherwise, it need never 
see the light. 

When, however, in a merely private document (and in no 
public manner), persons enter the plea of compulsion 
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against an act which they neither refuse to do beforehand 
nor disavow afterwards, no man in his senses can doubt that 
the act, however disagreeable, was actually done by them. 
The only escape from such a conclusion is to claim that the 
document is a forgery. In the present case such a claim 
would be nugatory. For the purpose of the forgery could 
only be to bring discredit on the authors of the protest. It 
would not touch inthe remotest manner the fact that they 
performed the act of consecration. 

In 1571, forty years after his consecration, the Arch- 
bishop of Upsala made provision for the perpetuation of 
the succession which he had received. In that year he 
published his Church Ordinance. ‘‘ Therein three points 
were laid down: (1) that a Bishop should be regularly 
elected; (2) that the election should be confirmed by the 
state ; (3) that the person elected and confirmed should 
receive episcopal consecration. This ordinance was made a 
law of the Church at the Synod of Upsala in 1572. Except 
that we find in it no provision for the Nicene requirement 
of three bishops at a consecration, it is all that could be 
desired. 

In 1573 the aged Archbishop of Upsala died, and Lau- 
rentius Petersson Gothus was elected to succeed him. By 
this time, also, Gustavus Vasa and his successor Erik XIV. 
had passed away, and John III. was King of Sweden. Both 
the Archbishop-elect and the King were favorers of what 
would be called “ high ritual,” and this fact and the dis- 
cussions connected with it have occasioned a minuteness 
of detail in the accounts of the consecration which would, 
probably, have otherwise been wanting. The Archbishop 
indeed objected to the chrism, but the king commanded it, 
and in the end prevailed. ‘‘ The Archbishop,” says Theiner 
the Roman Catholic historian, ‘‘ was consecrated with the 
mitre, ring, crosier and chrism.” The consecrator was 
Paul Junsten, Bishop of Abo, and the consecration took 
place June 14th, 1575. 

Who consecrated Paul Junsten? The answer is not far 
to seek. In May 1554 we find two bishops consecrated 
by Bothvid Sunonis, Bishop of Strengnias; namely. Michael 
Agricola, Bishop of Abo, and Paul Junsten, Bishop of 
Wiborg. And history further tells us that in 1563 this 
last-named prelate was translated from Wiborg to Abo. 
The consecrator of Paul Junsten was Bothvid of Strengnas. 

Of the consecration of Bishop Bothvid there is no record. 
Its absence is “ fully accounted for by the fact that the 
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Cathedral Church of Strengnis was burned to the ground 
on the 18th of June. 1551. in the fifteenth year of the 
episcopate of Bishop Bothvid.” Proofs of his consecration 
must, therefore, be sought elsewhere. 

Such proofs, and they are conclusive, are found in the 
facts that his consecration has never been disputed and 
was from its occurrence matter of public notoriety; that 
his election, confirmation and investiture in the temporali- 
ties of his see are certified in the King’s letter under date 
September 7th. 1536; that during his long episcopate he 
exercised, unquestioned by any, episcopal functions in con- 
secrating bishops and ordaining priests; and that among 
those consecrated and ordained by him are to be found 
persons holding the highest views of episcopal ordination 
and apostolical succession. Against such a mass of evidence 
the mere absence ofa register, especially when we know 
that the building which contained it was burned to the 
ground, amounts to nothing; and we may feel well assured 
that Bishop Bothvid was consecrated not far from the 7th 
of September, 1536. 

Dr. Nicholson notices, what must occur to any careful 
student of English Church history, the strange similarity 
between the cases of Bishop Bothvid and Bishop Barlow, the 
consecrator of Archbishop Parker Both were consecrated 
in 1536, and the registers of both consecrations are missing. 
He quotes Mr. Haddan’s remarkable and unanswerable 
array of proofs of Bishop Barlows consecration, and adds, 
most justly, that the same arguments “apply mutatis 
mutandis to the case of Bishop Bothvid—with this differ- 
ence, be it remembered, that there are some special circum- 
stances which bring the consecration of the Swedish prelate 
still nearer to demonstration.” In truth, if the absence of 
any registry of consecration is to be received as proof 
that such consecration did not take place, then neither 
Gardiner nor Bonner, to say nothing of many more, were 
ever consecrated. If such absence, in the face of other 
proof, is not to be regarded as disproving their consecra- 
tion, then it is entitled to no more weight in the cases of 
Bishops Bothvid and Barlow. 

But it may still be asked, have we no knowledge as to 
the consecrator of Bishop Bothvid? None, it must be 
replied, derived from actual record; but a most reasonable 
assurance resting on a basis of established facts. 

First, the unvarying rule in Sweden was (and is), that 
the Metropolitan of Upsala should consecrate his suffra- 
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gans in person. Unless some special evidence to the con- 
trary appears, we must suppose that all Bishops elected by 
the Chapter and duly confirmed, during his tenure of 
office, are consecrated by him. 

Secondly, exceptio regulam probat. On one occasion, in 
1554, two bishops were consecrated, as we have seen, not 
by the Metropolitan but by Bishop Bothvid. ‘One of 
these prelates, Bishop Jinsten . . . thinks it neces- 
sary to account for this exceptional fact. He says: “Erat 
enim Dominus Archiepiscopus quodam-modo in regia tndig- 
natione.” The primate did not consecrate in this instance, 
because he was under the royal displeasure, and the varia- 
tion from constant usage is consided to require explaina- 
tion. Dr. Nicholson adds several considerations which 
carry a certain amount of weight in increasing the proba- 
bility that Bishop Bothvid was consecrated by the Prim- 
ate, but the supposition must rest mainly on the two 
considerations stated above. It must be remembered, 
however, that any doubt as to Bishop Bothvid’s con- 
secrator cannot, under the circumstances, be carried over 
to his consecration. 

We are thus enabled to trace the succession of Arch- 
bishop Petersson Gothus in a way that leaves no reason- 
able doubt about it. Since his time there is, so far as we 
know, no question as tothe continuance of the succession in 
the Swedish Church. The line is as follows : 

1. Laurentius Petersson Gothus, Archbishop of Upsala, 
was consecrated at Upsala, June 14th, 1575, by Paulus 
Junsten, Bishop of Abo. 

2. Paulus Junsten was consecrated (as Bishop of Wiborg 
though afterwards translated to Abo,) at Strengnias, in 
May, 1554, by Bothvid Sinonis, Bishop of Strengnas. 

3. Bothvid Stnonis, Bishop of Strengnas, was conse- 
crated in 1536, probably in September, and by Laurentius 
Petersson Nericius, Archbishop of Upsala. 

4. Laurentius Petersson Nericius, Archbishop of Upsala, 
was consecrated at Stockholm, on the Sunday before 
Michaelmas, 1531, by Peter Magnusson, Bishop of Wes- 
teras. 

5. Peter Magnusson, Bishop of Westeras, was conse- 
crated at Rome, May Ist, 1524. 

It should be clearly understood that there is very little 
in this paper which is not taken from Dr. Nicholson book 
and sometimes expressed in his own words. The writer’s 
purpose has simply been to outline his argument and call 
attention to his admirable work. 
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How greatly the members of the Church of Sweden have 
valued the Succession which has been preserved for them 
is a question with which we need not concern ourselves. 
One could wish that they had manifested the same jealous 
care for it as has been always shown in the Church of 
England and the Churches founded by her, and adopted 
as obligatory the Nicene rule of consecrations by these 
Bishops. Rome, however, had taught them a bad lesson 
in this as in many other things, and it fortunately is not 
doubted that consecration by one Bishop is sufficient. 

It is obvious toremark that the Doctrine, Liturgy (using 
the word in its proper sense), Baptismal and Confirmation 
Offices of the Swedish Church are matters quite aside from 
the Succession. Important as they are it is beyond the 
limits of this paper to consider them. 














ANCIENT EGYPT AND THE BIBLE. 


HE precise locality of the Land of Goshen has become 
known only within the last few years, by the progress 
of Egyptology. It lay on the North-east of the Delta 
toward the isthmus of Suez, and was thus specially 
fitted for the settlement of an Asiatic tribe like the 
family and dependents of Jacob by its isolation from the 
jealous native population of the Nile Valley. Shepherds 
were tolerated in all parts of the land, but only as individ- 
uals, from the necessities of ordinary life : foreign shepherd 
communities were relegated to outlying districts where 
they would not come into contact with the people at large. 
It seems, moreover, to have been designed, by the posi- 
tion of the districts allotted them, that they should form 
an advanced guard over the Nile Valley against the tribes 
always hovering on its borders and eager to pounce upon 
its spoils. 

Goshen was famous in the days of the Hebrew sojourn 
for its fertility, and seems to have been especially fitted 
for tillage rather than pasture since the Hebrew tribes 
gradually passed into agriculturists under its influence, 
except Gad, Reuben and Manasseh, who permanently 
retained their liking for a wandering shepherd or Arab 
life. Many centuries of neglect have long ago, however, 
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converted its once smiling fields into arid sand-wastes, 
though even these blossom into rich beauty whenever 
water is brought into play for their culture. The ‘‘field of 
Zoan,” now the image of desolation but once so luxuriant 
from its being well watered as to recall to the Hebrews 
the thought of Paradise, is a type of the whole region. 
Under good government it would speedily vindicate its 
ancient fame. 

In Joseph’s day and for centuries after it Goshen rejoiced 
in a large population, flourishing cities, waving fields, and 
all the details of a happy and prosperous landscape. Its 
numerous canals were full of fish; birds of many kinds 
frequented its reed beds and streams in flocks; its meadows 
were green with crops and its gardens with every luxury 
of the soil ; its orchards and vineyards with luscious fruit. 
Trade of many kinds flourished. Men drank the beer of 
Palestine and boasted of the wines of Rameses. If life had 
its shadows it had also its sunshine. Gay processions 
swept to the temples, and on the festivals of the year 
choirs of trained choristers filled the air with rejoicing 
while the population streamed abroad in the glory of their 
best attire, tyred and anointed and garlanded as the 
fashion of the day demanded. 

Every day life was doubtless much as at present, though 
the wretchedness of the modern peasantry is in striking con- 
trast to the condition of the Hebrews at least in the earlier 
period of their sojourn. Canals led from the Pelusian 
branch of the Nile and flowed like great arteries over the 
country, innumerable threads of quickening moisture 
branching off from them in every direction like life giving 
veins. Waterwheels slowly turned by oxen, asses or 
camels, then as now creaked along the edge of the great 
river; clumps of palms on raised mounds dotted the 
landscape and marked the sites of villages; the roads 
from point to point ran along raised dykes from which 
one looked down on the flat champaign on both sides 
beneath. Nor were cities wanting. Rameses had been 
built before Jacob’s arrival but owed its splendour to the 
forced and painful labours of his descendants. Its ruins 
still help us to realize its greatness in its best days. The 
remains of its temple enclose a vast space. Twelve 
obelisks of polished granite from distant Assouan rose 
before it, and countless pillars, columns and _ statues 
adorned it. The houses, indeed, were of poor material. 
Vast mounds of sun dried bricks still disclose at once their 
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character and their arrangements. The dwellings of the 
gods, perhaps alone were built of stone; all other structures 
only of dried Nile mud, often gaudily plastered and painted. 

South of Goshen lay Memphis, the ancient capital of Egypt. 
It had been founded ages before, by Menes, the first King. 
A vast artificial platform raised it above the danger of 
inundation, and it was further protected by huge dykes. 
The gigantic masses of the earlier pyramids erelong rose 
by the forced labour of countless thousands to guard 
in their central recesses the sacred form of deceased 
royalty. A hundred thousand men, relieved every three 
months, were employed for ten years in making the cause- 
way from the quarries onthe East side of the river to the 
great Pyramid, for the transport of the huge blocks of stone 
required to construct it,and twenty years more were spent 
with the labour of 360,000 men through the whole period, 
in building the pyramid itself. From its base, vast ceme- 
teries had been excavated on the limestone rock; the 
mummy pits of our day, buried for many centuries beneath 
the ever advancing desert sand. The circumference of the 
city was at least fifteen miles, but this included many open 
spaces laid out as gardens, and the wide sites of palaces, 
temples, barracks and public buildings. A fortress known 
as the White Castle enclosed almost a town of buildings 
for various uses, as well as the State prison of the region. 
Great trees rose in clumps outside the walls; the local 
vineyards were famous and the soil was a miracle of 
fertility. 

The ruins of Memphis even now cover many hundred 
acres, but they are all in fragments, for the spot has been 
used for ages as a quarry by the neighbourhood, for their 
own structures. But away, beneath the sands to the West, 
distinct from the human cemeteries of the city, a grand 
monument has been recently discovered, of the wealth and 
the religious degradation of the old-world community. 
Great galleries hewn on the living rock show the magnif- 
icent burial places of the sacred ox; a gorgeous black- 
marble sarcophagus in each compartment, containing the 
mummy of a deified Apis. Memphis was the centre of the 
ox worship of Egypt, and these were the tombs of its 
supreme divinity, ‘the ox that eateth grass.” 

Another famous city close to Goshen, was Heliopolis or 
On—the city of the Sun. Its famous temple, built near a 
sacred spring was the great University of the Hebrew 
period. The central building itself stood in the midst of 
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vast grounds, inclosing a sacred lake, shady cloisters, rows 
of structures for the dwellings of priests, professors, the 
various officials attached to the Temple; lecture halls 
and school rooms, and airy open spaces. It was, indeed, 
almost a town in itself. A great pavement of stone a 
hundred feet broad, and lined with sphinxes of yellow 
marble led to the huge gates of the main-building, adorned 
with broad-winged emblems of the sun. A forest of lofty 
obelisks and of flag staffs from which fluttered long red and 
blue streamers flanked these on both sides. Inside opened 
the great court of the temple on the altar in the centre of 
which all offerings were presented to the Sun-god. The 
temple itself lay beyond ; its front covered with brightly 
painted figures and inscriptions; its inner halls, each smaller 
than the other as the visitor advanced, a wilderness of 
gigantic columns sculptured and painted, of walls covered 
with pictorial representations of the deeds of Kings and 
Gods and of lofty roofs sown with golden stars on an azure 
ground. A carved figure of the Sun-God had the place of 
honour in the farthest recess, but beside this was the 
gilded cage of the sacred hawk, and the black calf, Unevis, 
couched on his purple bed—the living embodiments, as it 
was believed, of the Divinity. The worshiper approached 
amidst the litanies of priests, and the music of the temple 
players which were disturbed only by the scream or low of 
the sacred bird or beast. Cut off from the world without, 
and wrought upto the highest excitement by the spectacle 
around, it seemed as if he trod the boundaries of another 
existence. 

The influence of sucha religion on the Hebrews must 
have been in many ways hurtful. In theory, indeed, it still 
cherished some of the great truths of primeval revelation 
—the unity of God, and the immortality of the soul—but the 
former had long been corrupted by polytheistic additions 
and the other was so materialized and separated from mor- 
ality that it had little power over the life. It might per- 
haps still be whispered among some priests that there 
was only One God, but the people knew only the crowds 
of deities seen in the temples, and acknowledged the sacred 
animals as their incarnate emblems. The crocodile, the 
goat, the sheep, the common dung-beetle, the cat, the 
dog, the ape, the shrew-mouse, the wolf, the lion, the 
hippopotamus and many other animals were approached 
with lowly prostrations and honoured as divine. The 
future of the soul was made dependent on the preservation 
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of the body. If that perished, there could be no immortality; 
it must be embalmed at whatever cost. The morals 
enjoined in the sacred books were admirable, but they 
seem to have had little hold on the life of the population. 
No doubt good and bad were found in the Valley of the 
Nile as everywhere else, but the prevailing tone was gross 
and sensual. Pride and luxury reigned among the great; 
oppression and misery were too often the lot of the multi- 
tude. 

The Hebrew settlers in Egypt must have been affected 
by a state of things amidst which they lived for four 
hundred years, but it seems hardly probable that they 
adopted many of the religious ideas of the Egyptians. 
Isolated from the past, and ere long violently persecuted, 
they were much more likely to be influenced by the modes 
of thought and the practices of the Asiatic races settled 
among ther in the Delta. Among these they were recog- 
nized as of kindred blood; among the Egyptians they were 
regarded as foreign barbarians. Ages before their arrival 
the sea coast had been colonized from Phenicia, and Asiat- 
ic tribes had gradually taken possession of most of the 
land on the Nile branches, leaving only the belt along the 
undivided stream to the native population. <A race of 
pastoral Arabs, or Canaanites, known as the Hyksos, had 
even conquered all Egypt before Joseph’s day and had 
reigned for centuries, introducing Asiatic ideas and wor- 
ship. The idolatry adopted by the Hebrews may hence 
be regarded as probably due to Eastern rather than 
Egyptian sources. 

The oppression of the Hebrews in all probability began 
after the expulsion of the Hyksos, which was effected only 
after a struggle of one hundred and fifty years. Whether 
the descendants of Jacob remained neutral in this long 
conflict or sided with their Asiatic brethren cannot be 
learned. Perhaps there were parties on both sides, but it 
may readily be fancied that the sympathies of most 
would be with those united to them by blood. The shep- 
herds once driven out, however, a vigorous policy toward 
such Asiatics as still remained in the Delta would seem 
necessary, to prevent a second overthrow of the native 
government at their hands. To keepdown their numbers ; 
to crush their spirit; to break them up into harmless 
feebleness, and to utilize their labour for public ends would 
naturally appear at once wise and imperative. This idea 
therefore was steadily carried out through generations. 
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Their independance was taken from them, though they 
still clung tenaciously to their Arab institution of gov- 
ernment by elders, or sheiks. A proscription of all new 
born males, was enforced for a time, but was soon let die 
out ; the tribes divided into small sections were moved to 
isolated spots and broken up into gangs of forced labor- 
ers, over whom task masters ruled with the stick. Work 
in the quarries, on the public works, in the irrigation and 
working of the royal domains, and on the building of 
temples, fortresses, and towns embittered their existence. 
Their fathers had been freemen of the desert: they were 
degraded bondmen. 

But it is only in the night that we see the heavens in 
their brightness. Trouble brought thoughtfulness to the 
Israelites, and they learned to look up from the darkness 
of earth to the spiritual consolations of their ancient faith. 
They had sadly fallen from it in the centuries of their 
Egyptian residence. Some households, indeed, still cher- 
ished the worship of Jehovah and called their children by 
His great name, but the multitude had sunk to the moral 
level of the nations round them. From this centre, how- 
ever, a reaction set in and the old creed of the tents of 
their forefathers spread slowly like leaven through the 
mass of their descendants. In this religious revival the 
tribe of Levi seems to have played the chief part, and in 
its families the child was at last born who should crown 
the work and restore to his race at once their hereditary 
religion and their freedom. Moses, the future lawgiver 
and leader, was born of parents faithful to God—Amram, 
the ‘ kindred of the Lofty one,” and ‘‘ Jochebed, she whose 
‘glory is Jehovah.” It is a striking corroboration of the 
narrative of his adoption by the ‘daughter of Pharaoh” 
that her name, Thermouthis, as given by Josephus, is still 
preserved in an ancient list of Egyptian princesses, as that 
of one of the wives of Rameses II., the Pharaoh of the 
oppression. She was likely his sister as well as his wife, 
for such marriages were common in Egypt, the Pharaoh 
her father being also the father of her husband. 

The training of Moses for his great mission was in the 
strictest sense providential. As an adopted son of the king 
every advantage lay before him. The highest culture was 
secured in every direction. Familiarity with great affairs 
became natural to him. The dignity, self control and 
varied experiences of high position fitted him for his future 
duties. Nothing was left wanting in his equipment as the 
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future creator and leader of a nation. Nor were the genius 
and religious temperament absent which could utilize such 
advantages to the utmost. 

His flight to the peninsula of Sinai was a fitting advance 
in this preparation for the future. Seclusion and long 
meditation are essential to the formation of grand resolves 
and to an elevation of soul fitted to carry them out. That 
he should have openly espoused the cause of his race, 
daring even to strike down an Egyptian officer in their 
defense was itself enough to imperil his life. But he 
had committed a still greater crime in hiding the body 
in the desert sand and thus preventing its embalmment. 
Such an act destroyed the future of the dead man for ever. 
Fleeing, therefore, to the great frontier wall and hastily 
escaping through one of its gates, he turned south to 
Midian where he knew, from reports brought to Egypt by 
traders and others, that a tribe related to his own people 
had its home, in which the worship of the God of their 
common ancestor Abraham was still preserved. 

No school could have been more fitted to prepare Moses 
for his wondrous task than the wild mountain desolation 
of Sinai. There he was alone with God and nature. In 
its lonely glens, the silence broken by no sound of bird, or 
water, or rustling tree, left him to commune with his own 
soul and his Creator. Man had disappeared. He was face 
to face with the Eternal and Hisworks. If he climbed the 
bare granite peaks he looked out over a wilderness of 
awful clefts, gorges, pinnacles, and depths which over- 
powered the soul by their sublimity. There was no escape 
from himself but in God. Slowly but surely every question 
of highest moment for the soul must have risen in his mind 
and been pondered to the uttermost. How far was the 
religion of the Nile valley true? Were there many gods 
or One? What was the supreme rule of human conduct ? 
What the great aim to be sought in life? From such 
struggles he emerged with a grand faith in Jehovah which 
nothing could shake: in Jehovah, not asa mere name, but 
as the Living God, ever near, ever watchful ; Almighty to 
save the lowly, but also to smite the proud. He had 
become to him the one great reality in the Universe, and 
as such his soul was in habitual communion with Him. No 
mere man before or since ever realized so grandly His con- 
stant presence and living power. The thought gradually 
dominated and filled his whole being. The scene at Horeb 
was the natural consummation of such a mental and spir- 
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itual development. He was already the one man on earth 
above all others fitted to be a prophet or speaker for God; 
nor was it the least mark of this that he should have had 
so awful a sense of the honor as to have shrunk from it 
till cheered by the assurance of heavenly support. 

The arrival of Aaron, his brother, in Sinai, after this high 
commission had been received, indicated that the hour had 
come for action. The teaching of forty years through the 
elders of the tribes, had gradually rekindled the religious 
enthusiasm of the Hebrews. They were ripe for a great 
religious and political movement. The circumstances of 
the time also favored it. Instead of the strong Rameses 
II., his son Menephtah sat on the throne; a man weak 
and irresolute, from whom no such resistance need be 
dreaded as would have been natural in his father. The 
Egyptian Court was at the time enjoying the com- 
parative coolness of Rameses—Tanis on the Delta; 
Thebes, the southern capital, being left for the hot months. 
But how to approach the Pharaoh on behalf of a race 
which he utterly despised was the great question. Himself 
worshiped as a god, he could not realize that men, as such, 
had any rights. That they should be left alive was a 
favor. If they were so it would be only that they might 
toil for him as his slaves. 

The first entreaties on their behalf drew down on them 
only a harder lot. They had latterly been kept at brick- 
making, to provide materials for new fortresses, palaces, or 
public buildings. Straw had been provided them with 
which to bind together the clay, but henceforth they must 
scatter themselves over the glowing fields to gather stubble 
instead, and notwithstanding this the tasks exacted from 
them remained as before. They were in an evil plight. 
Then came, in rapid succession, the long series of “* Plagues ” 
destined to break the pride of the Pharaoh, and compel 
him to set them free. 

Those plagues were, throughout, directed against the 
prevailing idolatry, and thus at once humbled the Egyp- 
tians, and enforced a salutary lesson of the greatness of 
Jehovah on the Hebrews. The turning of the rod of 
Moses into a serpent was a slight on the god Kueph, the 
creator and sustainer of the world, and of the god of the 
city of Pilhum in the Hebrew district. The second sign 
or first “‘plague”—the turning the waters of Egypt into 
blood, was a blow at the worship of the river Nile as the 
great god Osiris. To pollute it was to touch the honor of 
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the pantheon in its tenderest point, for the great river was 
worshipped with an enthusiasm quite peculiar as the great 
benefactor of the land. Whether the water was really 
changed into blood or something like it has been keenly 
discussed, the objections being raised to the substitution 
of actual blood that it would in seven days have, by its 
corrupting, destroyed all life in Egypt ; and that, more- 
over, water could be had by straining and purifying, else, 
in the same way, life would have perished universally. The 
Plague of Frogs was also a direct affront to Egyptian idol- 
atry, for Heki, the “ driver away of frogs,” had the head of 
the reptile, and frogs were embalmed and honored with 
burial in Thebes as sacred animals. No one in temperate 
countries can realize the severity of the plague of ‘ Lice,” 
or as it should, perhaps, be understood, of insect plagues 
generally. Fly gods were common in antiquity in warm 
regions, as we see in the case of Baalzebub, the Fly-god of 
Palestine. The Fourth plague in the same way, letting 
loose on Egypt as it did still other forms of insect tor- 
mentors—gnats, mosquitoes and much besides—must have 
been a terrible visitation. The fifth Plague struck even 
more directly home to the bosoms of the Nile population. 
The sacred Ram was worshiped at Thebes; the sacred Ox 
at Memphis and On. A murrain breaking out on all the 
cattle was a mockery of such divinities. The Sixth Plague 
in the form of boils and blains breaking out on man and 
beast on Moses scattering into the air theashes of a furnace 
seemed a direct affront to the local religion. Human sac- 
rifices of foreigners were offered yearly and their ashes 
scattered in the air to avert evil from the land. But now 
ashes similarly cast abroad carried misery far and near, 
spreading, it may be, even the leprosy among the popula- 
tion. The destruction of the barley and flax by a terrible 
storm was still another blow at the national idolatry, for 
the air was under the charge of a multitude of divinities 
who were thus proved to be powerless before the God of 
the Hebrews. The visitation of locusts which formed the 
Eighth plague, following in the train of the thunder and 
hail must have filled Egypt with dismay, threatening a 
famine, with all its terrible results in disease and death. 
Such a monsoon consuming every thing green and strip- 
ping the trees till vegetation seemed extinct must have 
filled all hearts with a sense of the hopelessness of strug- 
gling against a power such as was wielded by Moses and 
Aaron, but this was intensified by that which followed. 
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The sun was the supreme god of Egypt but now its face 
was veiled by intense darkness, such perhaps as is at times 
produced by the Chamsin wind which blows north from 
the equator between March and May. In the desert it 
raises vast whirlwinds of sand, under which whole caravans 
have been known to be buried. The air is always dark- 
ened by it, but occasionally it brings a pall over the land 
like that of the deepest night. No wonder Pharaoh was 
at last humbled so far as to attempt a compromise with 
Moses. But the time for such a proposal was past. Nothing 
would suffice but an absolute and unconditional permission 
for Israel to go free, with all its flocks and herds. 

The destruction of the first-born at last crushed all 
resistance. That palace and cottage alike should be filled 
with lamentation; that even the sacred beasts should be 
struck down, paralyzed for the moment all thought of 
pride. The one consideration was to rid the land of a 
people whose further stay might destroy the whole nation. 
Preparations had meantime been made for the Exodus. 
The Hebrews were about to make a grand religious pil- 
grimage to sacrifice to their gods in the wilderness, and 
needed festival robes and sacrificial vessels to make the 
occasion imposing. These were readily given them either 
from good will or fear. The Passover had been instituted 
as a permanent memorial of the great deliverance at hand: 
the blood sprinkled on the door-posts reminding them that 
it was only by the favor of God that the first-born of the 
chosen people were spared while those of the heathen per- 
ished. The different Hebrew communities everywhere had 
been put in communication with each other that all might 
make for a common rendezvous at a given signal. 

The historical truth of Scripture in reference to this last 
plague is strangely corroborated by the preservation of a 
statue of the eldest son of Menephtah now at Berlin, in 
which he is said to have died before his father, tothe great 
grief of the country. With his death permission was at 
last granted by the king for Israel to depart. Therewith 
runners passed from post to post, and spread the news with 
incredible swiftness. Every road was presently choked 
with fugitives from all points of the compass, making for 
the selected centre at Rameses Tanis. Thence they 
started in five divisions, ordered as well as the hurry and 
confusion permitted, taking the road due east for the 
frontier wall which lay between them and Palestine. But 
ere long it was felt that so great a blessing as national 
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freedom could only be bought at a heavy price. The first 
march into the wilderness brought scarcity of water with 
all its misery in a hot climate, but this was for the time 
surmounted. A still harder trial, however, was before the 
host. As they neared Etham, a fortress on the great wall, 
the trumpets of the garrison filled all with terror, for how 
could they stand against the weapons of those before whose 
sticks they had crouched till yesterday. 

Nothing remained but to turn to the South and go round 
the wall near Suez, instead of trying to go through it. 
Moses no doubt from the first had seen the necessity of 
this, but had wisely determined to let it seem the choice 
of the multitude itself. They were as yet unfit for war, 
and even if they had burst through the frontier first, how 
could they have met the armies of Palestine? Their route 
therefore was changed, and they made for the South where 
they soon reached Pihaheroth, a spot where sufficient 
pasture for their cattle and water for themselves invited 
them to halt for refreshment. Here they could rest in 
security for a time. The strict religious rules of the 
Egyptians demanded that nothing should be done by those 
who had one of their household dead till the body was 
embalmed—a period of seventy days or ten weeks. Hence 
neither the king nor his officers could take any steps to 
pursue the Hebrews for that period, for all lamented their 
first-born. 

At last, however, this respite ended, and with it fierce 
thoughts of revenge filled all breasts. Menephtah was 
proud of his chariot force. He would pursue and over- 
take the fugitives with the best of its squadrons. His 
spies told him of their position. The wilderness was behind 
them. The Ataka range closed them in on both sides, and 
the Red Sea was before them. They seemed an easy prey. 
It was well on in the day when the dust clouds on the far 
horizon first told the Hebrews that they were in danger. 
In a moment the camp was in motion, but whither could 
they turn! They might advance round the head of the 
Bay of Suez, but if they did so they would inevitably be 
overtaken. In this difficulty the order came that they 
should go forward. A ford stretched at ebb tide across 
the dry sands of the bay, and this they were to make their 
route. Meanwhile a strong northeast wind aiding the ebb 
blew the waters farther than usual to the southwest. Body 
after body of the fugitives pressed boldly on the strange 
path, but night fell before the last of them had reached the 
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other side. The pillar of fire which had gone before them 
since they left Etham now guided the steps of the last of 
the host, and meanwhile a terrible storm of wind and rain 
and lightning helped to protect them. At last their pur- 
suers reached the shore, and in their rash confidence deter- 
mined to follow them instead of quietly driving round the 
head of the bay, a distance of only a few miles. Once 
fairly on the bay, however, the wind suddenly changed. 
The waters long held back, but now flowing to the full 
tide swept toward the land in wild fury. The Egyptian 
chariots were hopelessly lost. Sinking in the wet sands 
their axles bent, they themselves were overturned, and 
their drivers and warriors hurled out of them like stones 
from a sling. Advance or retreat was alike impossible. 
The lights kindled by the different divisions of the Hebrews 
helped to bewilder them. Each was in the way of the 
other, and amidst all the roaring wind, the blinding flashes 
and the tossing waves combined to destroy them. Morn- 
ing broke on a smooth sea anda shore strewn with the 
corpses of the chivalry of Egypt. 

With this incident the references to Egypt in Scripture 
may be said to close. 

CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE. 
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EVOLUTION AND THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
OF THE FALL. 


N the last forty years very much ingenious and learned 
thought has been expended upon so-called reconcilia- 
tions of Scripture and Science. That there should be any 
antagonism between the teachings of Christianity and the 
honest conclusions of working physicists is certainly to be 
deplored. Nevertheless the man of science has too often 
been contemptuous and the theologian suspicious. Well 
intended explanations of the cosmogony of Genesis have 
shocked the devout believer in old interpretations of Script- 
ure, and have not at all satisfied the physical philosopher. 
Perhaps the materialist and the metaphysician can never 
be brought to see eye to eye. 

Yet there is no necessary antagonism between a Chris- 
tian theology and a true physical science. The intellect 
of the thinker and the faith of the Christian man ought to be 
at one. If not, the fault lies in ignorance, in hasty judg- 
ments and intolerant tempers. No doubt much harm has 
been done by false exegesis on the one hand and wrong 
induction onthe other. Religion itself is a science, with 
its phenomena and its inductions: it studies and sets forth 
in all orderliness the knowledge of God and of man’s rela- 
tion to him. 

Certainly there is a deep desire on the part of Christian 
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teachers to face honestly every fact of science, and to 
illustrate from all departments of knowledge God’s way of 
working. Old notions and long-received interpretations 
may have to yield and disappear, while the foundation facts 
of God the Creator and man His creature, of sin and salva- 
tion, must abide. Otherwise the religion called Christian, 
and whose authority we profess to accept, loses its meaning 
and practically ceases to be. 

It may be said that theology has been compelled to 
yield position after position, as in the cases of the creation 
of the world in six days, and of the Hebrew chronology: 
so, in like manner many of the conclusions of the modern 
biologist, now rejected, if not looked upon with horror, 
will be calmly accepted, and doctrinal teaching forced to 
adjust itself to them. For it is impossible to keep sepa- 
rated, in thought or practical interest, the knowledge called 
theological and that called scientific. The two sides 
cannot each claim a given territory, and put up a notice of 
““No trespass.” Dr. Tyndall is led irresistibly to surmises 
and speculations as to the fotency which distinguishes 
organic from inorganic matter. The theologian cannot 
resist the desire to examine and value the discoveries of 
science from an ethical standpoint. Hence that theory of 
life, known as evolution, is something more than a scien- 
tific question. It cannot be coolly dismissed as a passing 
fashion of scientific opinion, to be replaced after a while by 
something more popular. It may not be_ universally 
accepted by men of science, yet with all its confessed 
incomp'eteness, and in spite of lack of harmony among its 
advocates, it seems to interpret the method of nature more 
satisfactorily than any hypothesis yet offered. As a the- 
ory of the order of advance of life it does not appear to 
oppose the most devout theism. Whether God be imma- 
nent in matter, so that every new species is a fresh crea- 
tion, or whether He is acting remotely and mediately, 
through processes set in motion in some far-off time, is, to 
the theologian a question of secondary importance. To 
many minds it will be the grander thought that the orig- 
inating Wisdom and Will should so have planned ‘in the 
beginning, that every possible development of life was 
contained in the germ from the outset. 

Evolution, therefore, as a theory of the orderly progres- 
sion of life, ought to present no difficulty to the faith of a 
Christian man. He may be willing to apply this theory 
of advance not only to man physically, but psychically, 
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and to all the complex conditions of human society. His 
God is glorified, not belittled, by this unbroken orderliness ; 
by this freedom from caprice and hasty adjustment. The 
Christian cannot accept the position of the Atheistic mate- 
rialist, who finds no need of an originating Wisdom and 
Will, but is content with a theory of the practical eternity 
of matter, and of a self-developing force which inheres in 
matter. Nor can he stand with the Agnostic, and refuse 
with a needless humility, to consider how things come 
to be. 

For the Christian is a theist,and more than a theist. He 
not only believes that there is the one God, from whom 
are all things and by whom are all things, but that this 
God is present in all the affairs of the Universe. He may 
not be able, with present knowledge, to adjust the well- 
established conclusions of science to his simple creed of a 
God, who is not only Creator, but also Father; of a Divine 
Presence, redeeming mankind from all evil; of a Holy 
Spirit present in the lives of men. His Christian theism 
leads him to regard the Incarnation as the central fact of 
all human history; the proof of the introduction of a new 
divine force upon earth. Such, in its last analysis, is the 
faith of a Christian man. He rests upon the articles set 
forth in the Apostles’ Creed, as upon facts of everlasting 
meaning and necessity. 

Now, is there any just cause why the Christian, submit- 
ting himself devoutly to the divine authority of the Creeds, 
may not accept the conclusions of that class of working 
physicists, who avow themselves to be theists? 

I dismiss from consideration all those interpretations of 
Scripture, which have from time to time, been largely 
accepted, but which have taken their color from current 
philosophies, or are the result of mistranslation. 

Also may be passed by the confessional postulates of 
the theologians of the Reformation period. But for the 
Christian, giving assent and consent to those ancient 
Catholic Symbols, the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds, is 
there any greater difficulty in accepting the decisions of 
the more sober-minded evolutionists, than the difficulty 
which is always found in abandoning long cherished opin- 
ions, and in adjusting one’s self to a novelty ? With much of 
the work of the man of science, the student of theology 
has nothing to do; but there is a ground of common 
investigation upon which they are compelled to meet, and 
that is the mature of man. You cannot rule out anthropol- 
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ogy. It is inevitably a debatable ground, and each has 
a respectable claim. It will not do for the physical stu- 
dent to charge the theologian with clinging to outworn 
absurdities, partly metaphysical, partly superstitious ; nor 
will the retort be courteous, after the manner of Carlyle, 
to speak of the ‘dirt philosophy.” May the Christian 
frankly accept the main conclusions of material science, and 
repeat with equal confidence and comfort the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the axioms of modern biology? Is his a blind 
conservatism, or a narrow suspiciousness, if he hesitates? 
Are, or are not the Articles of the Apostles’ Creed in jeop- 
ardy? From one point of view it might at first seem that 
the average theologian has been needlessly suspicious, 
that he has scented Atheism and all manner of heresy, 
where they did not exist, and that with recovered self- 
control and moderation he drops his weapons, and adjusts 
his teachings to the discoveries of material science. By 
way of illustration, it is said that when the nebular 
hypothesis was first published it was regarded by Chris- 
tian teachers as altogether atheistic, yet now is accepted 
as the most probable theory of the formation of suns and 
systems. So certain judgments of geologists, as to the 
age of the earth and the periods of heat and moisture 
and rock formation, once doubted and opposed by the 
student of Genesis, are now regarded as matters of course. 
Therefore, it is concluded, the present discussion as to the 
manner of the beginning of life, and the development of 
all organisms on earth, man himself included, will result 
in an acceptance of the scientific decisions, whether the 
theologians like it or not. The main facts of materialistic 
biology will be established, and Christian teaching must 
accommodate itself to them. 

Christianity, being a reasonable religion should accept 
and welcome every department of human knowledge. It 
ought to be more than a mere sentiment to speak of the 
twin-volumes of revelation, Scripture and Nature. It 
would be a pitiful narrowness to contend that our only way 
of knowledge is through the Testaments, Old and New. 
Especially should the Christian scholar, having presumably 
the deepest reverence for truth, respect the patient unselfish 
search after truth, whatever direction the search take. Mr. 
John Fiske, in the March number of the North American 
Review, while criticising Mr. Joseph Cook’s Boston Lect- 
ures, makes the following claim for the spirit and method 
of modern physical research. ‘The process of holding 
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one’s judgment in suspense over a complicated problem, 
of patiently gathering and weighing the evidence on either 
side, of subjecting one’s own first-formed hypothesis to 
repeated verification, of clearly comprehending and fairly 
stating opposing views, of setting forth one’s conclusions 
at last, guardedly and with a distinct consciousness of the 
conditions under which they are tenable—all this sort of 
thing is absolutely foreign to Mr. Cook’s nature.” With 
the demerits of Mr. Cook this paper has nothing to do, 
but all must delight to pay honor to the man who toils 
patiently and with candid spirit, to gain knowledge. The 
student of Scripture should welcome all truth, however 
gained, and rejoice in every contribution to the world’s 
common stock; and if he find that certain positions, taken 
by physical science, seem to oppose views and beliefs long 
held by Christians, these views and beliefs are first of all 
to be candidly re-examined. What canthe man of theol- 
ogy concede on his part? How much of ignorance may 
he confess, and of prejudice renounce? That the man of 
science is often too sure of what he calls facts, and over- 
estimates their importance, has nothing to do with the 
duty of the Christian student to harmonize the teachings of 
the Faith with all those discoveries of science, which have 
a bearing upon doctrine. 

It will not do to dismiss the matter by saying that the 
Church of Christ has no business with these questions of 
science, and that physical investigators are not agreed 
among themselves. Are theologians, even those whostand 
upon the platform of the Creeds altogether undisturbed 
by doctrinal differences? And it is evident that a very 
large majority of sober-minded men of science are to-day 
upholders of the theory known as evolution. They may 
differ in certain particulars, but hold to the general truth 
of the hypothesis. 

This hypothesis, as a matter of course, includes in its 
teachings, the manner of the development of human life, 
and consequently must come after a while, to that part of 
the territory of man’s nature, which Christian theology 
undertakes to occupy. For the evolutionist, although 
often called a materialist, cannot stop with that part of 
the man, popularly called the body. His task is not, and 
ought not to be ended, when he has shown how the first 
pulsing cell of organized matter has developed, through 
countless periods of time, into the highly differentiated 
body of man. He follows the search farther, that he may 
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discover what man has revealed of his being in all these 
many thousands of years of the experiment of earthly 
living. 

i attenatbes a materialist, as he is apt to be, he regards 
this complex something, called human nature, as only a 
passing phase of the necessary onward movement of organ- 
ized matter toward greater harmony and completeness. 
He has to do with organs and their functions ; with phe- 
nomena, not with metaphysical affirmations. He is true 
to his system in undertaking to show that man’s rational 
nature is the result of a higher differentiation and harmony 
of bodily organization; and even that ethical capacities 
are developed from a refinement of the desire for what is 
pleasant; is the product of a shrewd and subtle hedonism. 
Morality has its genesis in seeking pleasure for one’s self in 
giving pleasure to others. The evolution of conscience is 
thus explained by one ingenious writer: ‘‘Conscience is 
the struggle for existence become aware of itself in the 
mind of athinking person.” He also defines morality : 
‘Morality consists in transferring to other beings, like 
ourselves those rights which we feel that we ourselves 
possess.” 

Nor can the student of Christian theology protest 
against the presence of the physical philosopher, even in 
the sphere of ethics. If science has discovered anything, 
let it be heard. Let even the working physicist, who for- 
gets his own method, and would insist on the common 
acceptance of his own hasty conclusions, be listened to 
with candor and respect. 

But suppose, with a humble desire for the truth, at all 
cost, and with a willingness to concede much to the con- 
clusions of teachers of material science, the theologian 
finds that the two theories of man’s nature are by no means 
in agreement. As a Christian theist he is not troubled 
by an hypothesis which demands that organized life be 
regarded as an endless, upward movement, and that man 
is but the most advanced of existing forms. Both the 
physicist and the theist are seeking to know the mystery 
of life: whether there be anything behind the seen, and 
moving it. Both accept a doctrine of continuity : every 
life came from something that went before. Omne ex ovo. 

In the one case it is the eternal atom, monad, gem- 
mule, always material and self-acting. In the other, 
behind the physical there is the psychical ; mind acting 
upon matter; a spiritual intelligence before matter, caus- 
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ing and ruling it. As between the two, are those devoid 
of understanding who prefer the spiritual hierarchy, God 
at its head, man included, to the everlasting atom. If 
God be confessed to be before all and in all it is enough 
for the theist. If, when the times were ripe the perfected 
ape became capable of reason and the knowledge of right 
and wrong, and by a great law of universal application, 
without special presence of divine act, man appeared, the 
theist is yet content. Such a theory may be true, or not 
true, but no doctrine of the Faith is thereby denied. 
God is not the less Creator, although He work mediately, 
through great tracts of time. 

Nor is any assault made upon the faith of a Christian by 
questions as to the amount of intelligence and capacity for 
civilization there might be in this first generation of men. 
Speculations, about pre-adamite man, and whether the 
Adam and Eve of the book of Genesis had reached a fair 
stage of mental advance, have not been profitable. 
However low and brutal the primitive man, Genesis 
being our teacher, the representative man, who dwelt in 
the Happy Garden, was capable of ‘‘ dressing and keeping 
it”; and also of such intellectual effort as to give names to 
the animals about him. 

But passing by this question of the mental status of the 
first human pair, there is another question of no small 
importance, and which suggests certain grave difficulties. 

This question grows out of the story found in the third 
chapter of the book of Genesis, and which recounts an act 
of disobedience on the part of these two dwellers in the 
Garden, and the punishment visited upon them. On this 
story is based the Christian teaching of the entrance and 
development of sin among men. 

It may be said with reasonable accuracy that the Fall 
of man is the first ethical phenomenon recounted in the 
book of Genesis. The man and the woman had an oppor- 
tunity of choice between good and evil: they chose evil 
and fell. Now whatever be the views held as to the 
authorship of the book of Genesis, and the sources of its 
materials ; whether Moses wrote it or not, whether the 
accounts of the Creation and the Fall are sober prose or 
elevated poetry ; whether the temptation was objective, 
with a real tree of fruit, and a visible serpent, or wholly 
subjective and only an ethical struggle in the nature of 
Adam and Eve, the result must be the same to the man 
who holds to the Creeds. If there be any theory of Inspi- 
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ration, or if there be no theory, the Christian accepts the 
divine presence and authority in these old Hebrew Script- 
ures ; and under the story of the Fall, be it literal fact, or 
poetic myth, the substratum of truth must abide, namely, 
that man had been once ina state of moral equilibrium, 
and that bya free act he lost that equilibrium. If the 
story be a parable, underneath the verbal clothing of the 
truth lives an entrance of evil into the nature of man. 
And here is the ethical starting point of the story of the 
Bible. In the fair dawn of human living came the catas- 
trophe, which brought the creature, born with capacity to 
be a son of God, under the curse and loss of sin. From 
the Christian stand-point man’s necessity was God’s 
opportunity of love. Therefore the promise of divine pres- 
ence and help; therefore in the fulness of time the Incar- 
nation, with its assurance of redemption and immortal life 
to the world of men. 

But can the hypothesis of evolution, as applied to the 
nature of man, accept or permit such a shock and inter- 
ruption to human development, as the Fall, with its intro- 
duction of moral evil? Is there any sign, or mark of there 
having been, in some prehistoric past, anything, which 
may correspond, in its results, to the expulsion from Eden 
and the new servitude to sin? In other words, where 
shall the devout student of the Bible, who has, at the same 
time, accepted the general conclusions of the evolution 
theory, place the Fall? He accepts the inspired authority 
of Genesis, and devoutly believes that man, at the begin- 
ning, however humble his powers, was first of all un- 
touched by evil, and that afterwards by a voluntary act, 
evil was brought into his life. Surely such a catastrophe 
must leave its enduring stamp somewhere, in every part 
of man’s nature ; just as convulsions of the earth's crust, 
countless ages ago, may be seen to-day, in upheaved 
strata, and by chasms in the rocks. If this enslavement 
to evil were in any way as important as the Scriptures of 
the Hebrew and the Christian regard it, then the shock and 
change must be in some way traceable. 

From the standpoint of the materialistic evolutionist, 
the matter gives rise to no perplexity. He is not con- 
cerned with sin, as the Christian defines sin. Evil he knows, 
with its ignorance, its blunders, and its penalties ; but sin, 
in its spiritual significance of antagonism of the will of 
man to the will of God, he knows not. 

But the Christian recognizes the perversity and deadli- 
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ness of sin, and is convinced that whenever and however 
it entered the nature of man, the result must be serious 
and lasting. If the story of the Fall were noticed at all 
by materialistic teachers, it would be simply as an old and 
rather obscure Hebrew myth, which attempts to tell the 
first uncertain movements of men in the realm of morals. 
Men failed to obey some superior power, and suffered 
for it. 

To return to the matter under discussion. Could there 
ever have been, upon the evolution hypothesis, such a 
shock and backward movement as that implied in the Fall? 
The uniformation theory applies in biology as well as in 
geology. The modern materialism demands an unbroken, 
onward movement of all life. 

Through natural selection, or by whatever method 
which seems most probable, certain forms of life persist 
and transmit their peculiarities, others perish. The result 
is gain and increasing perfectness of type; and, however 
slow the general advance, it is sure and uninterrupted. 
The evolutionist does not discover that after man had 
appeared on earth and had to some extent developed 
ethical capacity, his whole moral nature, and indirectly 
all parts of him, yielded to evil, and a new and perverted 
direction was thereby given to human life. 

But are the proofs in our possession which establish this 
theory of unbroken advance? At present the scientific posi- 
tion would seem to be that all types of life have been 
steadily advancing. It is confessed that there has been 
great waste of life, that whole families and species have 
disappeared, because unable to fight the battle of exist- 
ence ; that in many cases but a single family has survived 
to represent some special form. For instance, man cannot 
be said to be descended from the anthropoid apes, but 
they alike spring from some common ancestry, which, by 
the dying out of intermediate species, are now far sepa- 
rated. But grant that through ages of quasi-brutishness 
man advances far enough to be capable of a moral act, and 
that at some early stage of his moral activity he yields to 
the evil, and thereby transmits unfavorable ethical condi- 
tions to his progeny, has science any record of this shock 
and loss to humankind? Does not the method of mate- 
rialistic science ignore, if not deny, the possibility of such 
loss and injury to the race? If the conditions induced by 
the Fall were unfavorable, if man exchanged a good envi- 
ronment, the Garden in Eden, for a bad environment, the 
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world ‘before him where to choose,” then on physical 
principles he should have died out and disappeared. If he 
has persisted, and he certainly has continued to live, 
either the Fall did not take place, or if it did happen and 
had any ethical significance, that significance has been 
exaggerated in the old Hebrew myth. Or, if it were an 
universal disaster, and yet mankind survived, there must 
have intervened that extiadilis superstitio, a miracle. 

Man ought to have perished, for he was unfit to survive. 
He did not perish, therefore from within some new force 
must have been evolved; or else, and this is a thought 
which the materialist cannot entertain, there was an 
endowment from without, through which man more than 
regained his lost position. 

ow, however complete the theory of the materialist, 
that all forms of life are moving forward toward perfec- 
tion, and that the failure to take part in this uniform 
advance is death, has it been scientifically established as 
regards man? Do ethical researches, as yet, bring to the 
light instances of decadence and death, which witness to 
some great shock given, in some unknown way, to all 
mankind ? 

Is there even one notable instance in the case of a 
particular race, which had made ethical advance, and then 
ceased to be obedient to the better knowledge possessed? 
By the rules of evolution they should either perish, or 
only a fortunate few survive ; that is, if this ethical loss 
were important ; and, if important, it must in any case 
have been felt in the existing civilization. The whole 
Christian teaching fails, if evil, inherited through Adam, 
were only of importance to a single branch of the human 
stock ; for then a salvation through Christ, universal in its 
intent, were useless to the rest of therace. Norcanatheory, 
which has for its corner-stone unbroken continuity from the 
beginning, and demands that allends shall be attained from 
forces within, working slowly but certainly through long 
periods of time, admit a force fram without, whether for evil 
or for good: whether a temptation to sin, or a Divine Pres- 
ence, which shall work for the good of the whole race. The 
attitude of the evolutionist and of the Christian theist are 
not only unlike in the matter of evil and its remedy, but 
alsoas to what is the essence of evil—its ethical significance. 
The working physicist finds evil enough everywhere, but to 
him it is only the blundering of ignorance, from which man 
slowly frees himself. Sin, as the antagonism of a wrong 
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will against a right will, is not recognized. He therefore 
cannot entertain the thought of a general retrograde move- 
ment, such as is implied in the Fall. His theory, when 
the phenomena he has examined are formulated, calls for 
an exceedingly humble beginning of human kind, and for 
slow attainment of mental and moral powers. He is 
patient, content to wait for retarded development and to 
suffer loss through the death of unfit varieties ; but for the 
backward movement of mankind he has no place in his 
scheme. Each family, or race of men is advancing, the 
Australian, the Hottentot, and the European ; at different 
velocities, it is true, yet all moving onward and upward. If 
however the theory of evolution is to be applied to man, 
not physically only, but mentally and morally, its advo- 
cates must show, as they have not yet been able to show, 
that there have been no notable instances of decline and 
degeneration. This position of a slow, unbroken advance 
of mankind, must expect to be challenged. It is just to 
ask it to account for the universal tradition of a golden 
age, which mankind has lost; for the ancient evidences, 
through literature and upon monuments, of high civiliza- 
tion in the old world and in the new. Civilization always 
seems to have been brought to barbarism, converting and 
elevating it. There is, as yet, no credible account of sav- 
ages evolving a civilization. 

History, language and race institutions will have to be 
more thoroughly studied, before we can rest assured that 
man has always gone forward and never retrograded. Is 
the fact of the family being the social starting point yet 
disproved ; so that departures from it in the way of com- 
munal, or tribal marriage may be considered signs of 
degeneration, and not of primitive rudeness and ignorance ? 

This theory of evolution ought also to find a line of proof 
in the mental and moral quality of the numberless religions 
in which men have believed. In all races, from the lowest 
to the highest, religions, however derived, have always 
existed. There is also an order of advance to be perceived 
in them: Fetichism, with its use and fear of charms and 
spells; Nature worship; Polytheism; Theism; each of 
these seems to mark an ascent in intelligence. Can it be 
proved that all races have passed, or are passing through 
these several stages? Onthecontrary competent philolo- 
gists find in their study of the most ancient literature yet 
discovered, signs of the primitive character of the simple 
worship of one God; and that polytheism was the confusion 
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of this simple conception, and therefore a religious degrada- 
tion. In one of his works, Prof. Max Miiller, in comment- 
ing upon the Vedic religion declares. ‘‘ There is a mon- 
otheism that precedes the polytheism of the Veda, and 
even in the invocations of the innumerable gods, the 
remembrance of a God, one and infinite, breaks through 
the mist of an idolatrous phraseology, like the blue sky 
that is hidden by passing clouds.” 

However charmed therefore, by the order and complete- 
ness of the theory of Evolution, let no christian theist be 
persuaded that it has answered satisfactorily all the 
difficulties it has suggested. When it essays to explain 
‘the method of human advance, it fails to establish its 
position in certain important particulars. 

The story of the first human pair, their moral innocence 
and their fall into sin, may after a while be found not to be 
so wholly unscientific. The way of moral purity may be 
discovered to be greater than the way of knowledge. 

I desire to notice before bringing this paper to a close, 
one other difficulty in adjusting the method of modern 
science to the faith of the christian theist, and it has an 
evident bearing upon the understanding of the story of the 
Fall. In putting forth to pluck the fruit of the forbidden 
tree and in eating it there were distinct acts cf the personal 
will, Ifthe length of this article permitted, it might be 
shown that this difference about the will grows out of a 
radical difference in regard to the whole question of 
causation. In fact, the materialist, if he does not deny, 
utterly ignores causation. His business is to register and 
explain phenomena. He accepts as a fact the correlation 
of certain phenomena; he will speak of antecedent and 
consequent, but cause and effect he will not discuss. They 
do not belong to his philosophy. Above all acausa fiendi, 
—a power which makes an event to happen—he cannot 
receive. With him it isall post hoc, never propter hoc. 

But if we claim, as all theists do, for every effect there 
is a cause, we find, through all secondary causes and 
before them, a thinking and a willing cause, that is,a mind 
to plan and a will self-determining action. Causation, in 
its supreme and absolute exercise, is found in God alone; 
but the christian, with his doctrine of the nature of man, 
that he is made in the image of God, holds that this super- 
natural power of causation is found in limited, but perfect 
exercise, in man. Man can think and will, and this, in 
spite of the alliance with matter,in being clothed upon, 
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with a mortal body, lifts him out of the range of matter. 
God, with the energy of His will creates and moves the 
world. Man, with his limitations, be they few or many, 
exercises his wz//. He can choose among many directions 
of action; in the world of matter, of mind, and of ethical 
reality he has a limited sovereignty. It may be said with 
all accuracy, that if there is no causation, there is no will. 
Any doctrine of a divine will, or of a human will, is an 
impertinence in that case. Some evolutionists contend for 
the natural development of the will, but the tendencies of 
the theory are against giving any great importance to it. 
In an article which appeared in the Contemporary Review, 
some years ago, the writer thus explains the genesis of the 
will: ‘‘When man first uttered the words, orrather felt the 
impression to which subsequently language gave definite 
shape and force, I will live in spite of all the forces that 
are compassing my destruction, then was free will created 
upon earth. He was literally omo contra mundum, the 
parent and precursor of that long line of illustrious martyrs 
who have witnessed for the inherent freedom of the human 
spirit.” 

To go back to the story ofthe Fall. However this old 
story be interpreted, if it has any meaning at all, it signifies 
that the human pair had a power of choice, and exercised 
it. They were not automata, but free agents, and for their 
action they were held responsible. In this matter of the 
human will there is to be perceived a wide separation of 
thought between materialistic biology and biblical biology. 
The separation may be more in the way of tendencies than 
of open avowal and antagonism, but it must be seen that in 
the mind of physical science there is no place for a free act 
of self-determination, such as that recorded in the story of 
the Fall. The presence of a something called the will is 
not denied. It is supposed that at a given stage of devel- 
opment, men consciously prefer one course of conduct and 
reject another course. In the earlier stages of animal life 
there is no such thing asconduct. Without consciousness, 
acted upon by bodily desires and external impressions, the 
members of all living species are but automata. Supply 
the conditions, bring to bear the ascertained forces which 
can influence, and the vital machinery will work with a 
certainty which may be safely predicted. 

Hence it is hinted, with much subtlety, in the higher 
and more complete development of man, although the 
working or the determining forces may be much more 
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difficult of discovery, present they are, and capable of 
discovery and analysis. It is assumed that the laws which 
control human conduct are like in kind, only differing in 
stage of advance, to those which affect the infusorium, 
floating or vibrating, apparently at random, in its little 
world. Consequently man, in the loftiest regions of activity 
yet reached, is only acting as influences within him and 
without, determine that he shall act. There is no place 
at all for the loyalty of the christian, in his conscious 
obedience to the wisdom and will of his Father in heaven, 
or even for the intelligent submission of the theist to the 
‘“* Power that makes for righteousness.” 

Man, as his highest accomplishment, if we may believe 
such teachers as the author of the “‘ Data of Ethics,” is to 
preserve a moving equilibrium, that is, a successful balance 
between all the forces, hereditary, of environment, social 
and political, that are perpetually acting upon him. Right 
and wrong are not found in the category of human rela- 
tions and conduct, save as they are interchangeable for 
pleasure and pain. In this aspect human nature is but a 
very fine and complex piece of vital machinery, full of 
delicate adjustments and compensation for possible irreg- 
ularity, but all its movements are pre-determined. In 
that case, if we only knew enough, without any gift of 
prophecy we might, as an essay in the line of biography, 
write out the story of a man’s life, somewhat in the form 
of an equation. So many personal gifts, circumstances, 
opportunities, antagonisms equal to a given and inevit- 
able result, his actual conduct. Writing from this stand- 
point, philosophy, in analyzing the forces of human life, 
whether individual or multitudinous, has nothing to say 
about the understanding, the affections, or the will. It is 
busy with the direction and rhythm of motion, with the 
instability of the homogeneous, with differentiation and 
equilibration. 

The whole question of the Province and Freedom of the 
Will must needs be brought into any exploration of the 
debatable land, which lies between the philosophy of the 
evolutionist, and the foundation beliefs of the Christian 
theist. For the responsibility of man’s conduct is in 
question! If he is delivered to do these things, then by no 
power, worthy of the Christian conception of God, can he 
be held responsible. Whether it be theological fatalism, 
or materialistic necessism, under either theory the will is 
enslaved, if not destroyed. Man’s choice is pre-determined 
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for him. His freedom is adelusion ; his will, if he have any 
will, is so obscure, and feeble in the manner of its exercise, 
that it is practically an undeveloped or atrophied organ. 

No doubt many claims that have been made for the free- 
dom of the will, are extravagant and incapable of proof. 

In the face of the abundant evidence now offered us, of 
the power of forces personal and social, which are acting 
upon us, the sphere in which the will may act is smaller 
than it was once supposed to be. Prof. Dana well remarks: 
‘‘ There is an old objection which threatened to undermine 
the ground on which we infer Divine will from the analogy 
of human will: namely, that our wills, being a part of the 
cause of nature, and amenable to its laws, their move- 
ments, though seemingly free, are as fixed as physical 
sequences. Upon this insoluble problem we have nothing 
practical to say, except to admit that so much of choice is 
determined by antecedent conditions and the surroundings, 
by hereditary bias, by what has been made for the individ- 
ual and inwrought in his nature, that, granting the will 
has an element of freedom, in may be in effect a small 
factor. I can only urge that it is not an insignificant 
factor.” This last qualification is sufficient. However 
evolved, man at last comes to havea will. He decides 
his action, he chooses between two or more lines of con- 
duct. Yet more, he deems himself free in his choice. Is 
this only an illusion, from which clearer knowledge will 
deliver him, or is there a residual something, called the 
freedom of the will, which remains after the fullest exam- 
ination of physical and psychical forces? After all man- 
ner of motives have been brought to bear, through what- 
ever channel they approach, does liberty of willing remain? 
Is there, or is there not, a spirit in man, as part of whose 
supernatural furniture there is the categorical imperative 
of the conscience, which cries, I ought, and the self-deter- 
mination which declares, I will ? 

The christian theist holds to the presence and potency 
of free will in his conduct, and is convinced that it is this 
which makes him responsible. Otherwise he can no more 
be called to account for what he does than the rain drops, 
as in obedience to a law of gravity they fall to the earth. 
No doubt, since law ‘dwells in the bosom of God,” there 
can be nothing arbitrary in man’s freedom of willing, but 
he acts by and through laws spiritual, not of cells and 
correlations of organs. 

The evident tendency of the conclusions of materialism 
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is to belittle the will. It is, from the point of view of such 
philosophy, a superfluous function of human nature, and its 
action needless. Consequently the importance given to 
its first recorded exercise, in the story of the Fall of man 
is out of all just proportion; and, as an account of the evil 
found in human history, about as reliable and serious as the 
fables which abound in every folk lore; or as literal as the 


endless myths of the Sun—God. 


F. D. HOsKINs. 





























CHRISTIANITY PROVED BY THE RESURREC- 
TION OF CHRIST. 


ARIOUS theories have been entertained with regard 

to the evidential value of miracles, and not a few 

have contended that they have no value as evidence at all 
for the reason that they are incredible except on the ante- 
cedent assumption of a supernatural power in the wonder- 
worker. Into these speculative questions it is not my 
purpose now to enter. I may be allowed to point out that 
for those who accept the divine authority of the Scriptures 
the question would seem to be foreclosed in as much as 
they represent the Saviour as appealing to His miracles of 
beneficence in proof of His divine mission. Moreover it 
may be safely said that if anyone is convinced that Jesus 
Christ rose from the dead he will believe that the Christian 
religion is from God. Nothing need be added to justify 
this conclusion, although an effort will be made here- 
after to show how the inference can be made to apply 
to all the essential details of Christianity. Nothing 
however need be said to justify the inference, for it is 
sO spontaneous and universal that its legitimacy hardly 
admits of question. Spontaneous and universal judgments 
carry with them their own credentials and the efforts of 
philosophers to prove that they are irrational seldom avail 
to discredit them. A truer philosophy accepts them as 
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having a clearer guarantee of their truth than any other 
propositions whatever. We may assume, therefore, that 
whatever theory is entertained with regard to the value of 
miracles as evidence, if we can prove that Jesus Christ 
rose from the dead we have well nigh proved the truth of 
Christianity. 

But the converse of the proposition is also true. If the 
historical fact of Christ’s Resurrection is disproved the 
whole of Christianity as areligious system falls with it. 
In drawing out what is meant by this statement we can 
not do better than observe the points made in I. Cor. XV. 
by the Apostle Paul whose writings will be universally ac- 
cepted as the earliest and most accredited statement of 
the Christian belief. 

He says: ‘If Christ be not risen then is our preaching 
vain, your faith is also vain.” Here are two. main propo- 
sitions involving several particulars which are next sub- 
joined. First, the preaching of the Apostles was vain. 
The word employed is xevov empty. Christian preach- 
ing is the proclamation of a Gospel but the Resurrection 
of Christ is such an important part of that message that if 
it is taken out, what remains amounts to nothing. But 
not only is the preaching vain, the faith excited by it is 
also vain. Here the Apostle uses two words «evn and 
warata. The first signifies empty, the second fruitless 
or in vain. In the supposed case the faith exercised by 
believers is without any substance, it is a void or empty 
faith ;and moreover it can have no result or fruit, it is in 
vain. What is meant by these statements will be best 
ie by examining the specific particulars which are 
added. 

The first of these is that we are yet in our sins. Chris- 
tianity is the proclamation of a deliverance from sin. This 
deliverance was accomplished by the sacrificial death 
of Christ. But that death in order to effect anything 
must be accepted as a complete propitiation and the 
Resurrection is the sign of this acceptance. The next 
consequence mentioned by the Apostle is equally mo- 
mentous and deplorable. ‘‘Then they also which are 
fallen asleep in Christ are perished.” The Apostle was 
no doubt acquainted with the various heathen philo- 
sophical arguments for the immortality of the soul and 
these would remain in full force even though it should be 
proved that Jesus Christ never rose from the dead. Iam not 
aware that there is any reason for supposing that he under- 
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valued those arguments, or considered them inadequate to 
establish the conclusion toward which they pointed. His 
words rather indicate that he considered them insignificant 
when compared with the demonstration afforded by 
Christ’s Resurrection. He considers that when this visible 
evidence is removed we are left not absolutely but rela- 
tively without reason to believe in a life beyond the grave. 

And what the Apostle stated is no less true under the 
altered circumstances of the present day. Whatever may 
be thought of the argument of Butler and others, and 
certainly we can not venture to think lightly of the 
reasoning in the Analogy, yet no one would fora moment 
pretend that it establishes anything with half the certainty 
that would belong to our future state if we could be 
assured that Christ rose from the dead. Whereas if the 
contrary were established we would be left not absolutely 
but comparatively without assurance that they who have 
fallen asleep have not perished. 

The next point mentioned by S. Paul seems to regard 
the emotional more than the logical results of a denial of 
the Resurrection. ‘If in this life only we have hope in 
Christ we are of all men most miserable.” With whatever 
form of suffering men are afflicted, whether pain of body 
or grief of mind, there is no consolation which can for 
one moment be compared with that which can be derived 
from a lively sense of the Resurrection. The spectacle of 
one man who has visibly overcome death and entered into 
an endless life is a demonstration of the certainty of those 
Heavenly things the hope of which is the only thing which 
can afford much comfort in the midst of bitter earthly suf- 
fering. Without this we are thrown back upon uncertain 
conjectures and merely probable conclusions. Even the 
thought of God’s wisdom as ruling all things well and the 
thought of His love as desiring nothing but our welfare 
will be found destitute of comfort unless linked to an 
undoubting faith in a future state of existence. 

But some one may say: Does the Christian then merely 
serve God for hire and in hope of areward? Does the 
practice of virtue bring with it no recompense? Does the 
love of God involve no happiness in itself? Does the con- 
templation of God’s goodness bring no peace and eleva- 
tion to the soul?) The answer to these questions is that 
the belief in a future existence is inextricably interwoven 
with these ideas so that although Christians do not serve 
God in hope of a reward yet the ideas themselves would 
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perish if the element of a future life were removed from 
them. A life-long sufferer may believe in God’s goodness 
and praise Him amid the fires as long as he believes that 
his present state of torment will be succeeded by another 
in which suffering will be unknown. But what conception 
can he form of the goodness of God if he believes that his 
whole conscious existence will be full of pain? We can 
understand then what S. Paul meant when he said that if 
Christ be not risen we are of all men most miserable. 
There may be alleviations of life-long sufferings from 
which Christians are debarred by the law of God. Many 
heathen philosophers declared that suicide itself was 
justifiable as an escape from intolerable and hopeless tor- 
ments. From all these consolations Christians are debar- 
red and that which is greater and nobler than any or all 
of them is taken away if it be proved that Christ has 
never risen. Denied the chief consolation of Christianity 
and deprived of some of those which belong to philosophy 
they might well think their lot the most miserable of all. 
Finally, S. Paul says that if Christ be not risen the 
Apostles are found “false witnesses of God.” Let us not 
fail to see in these words all which they contain or imply. 
They are a statement that if the Apostles’ testimony in 
this respect is false they are necessarily conscious and 
wilful deceivers. Whatever theories may be advanced at 
the present day which regard the disciples as the victims 
of a delusion, S. Paul looked upon such a position as one 
that was impossible to be maintained. In his mind either 
that which they delivered was true or they wilfully said 
that which they knew to be false. The circumstances 
were such that they could not be mistaken or deceived. 
And the more we refiect upon the matter the more reason 
will we see for believing that S. Paul was right and 
that the supposition of mistake is utterly untenable. In 
another paper it will be my duty to shew this by examining 
the various theories which strive to shew how the mistake 
may have arisen. That it was a delusion is indeed the 
favorite idea with unbelievers at the present day and it is 
therefore noteworthy to observe that the Apostle entirely 
excludes this notion from the list of possibilities. 
Therefore such is the importance of the Resurrection 
that if it is taken out of the Christian system there is 
nothing left but emptiness, not because there are no other 
important facts or dogtrines but because everything essen- 
tial is so linked to this one fact that when it is taken away 
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everything else goes with it and nothing is left behind. I 
have already stated that its importance is equally great in 
the other direction so that if this fact is once established 
all of Christianity will follow from it. The evidence of 
this proposition must be left for the last paper, but mean- 
while I may repeat what has been already said that most 
people if convinced that Jesus Christ rose from the dead 
would at once admit that the Christian religion comes 
from God. This one fact therefore stands in a very pecu- 
liar relation to the rest. The whole of Christianity may 
be said to stand or fall with it. If it is true, Christianity 
is true; if it is false, Christianity is a delusion. But 
observe we cannot say that the Christian religion stands 
or falls with the proof of this fact. There are no doubt 
many things true in past history which cannot be proved, 
many things false which cannot be disproved. Christ’s 
Resurrection might be one of these and in that case, as 
nothing could be proved with regard to it, it could have 
no practical bearing on the matter of Christian Evidences, 
although abstractly it would still be true that if that event 
did take place Christianity is Divine, if it did not Chris- 
tianity is a human invention. In other words if we can- 
not prove anything about the fact we cannot use it in 
argument, but if we can prove either an affirmative or a 
negative its weight as an argument will be decisive. It 
will be the object of these articles to shew that if 
we can be assured of the occurrence of anything in history 
we can be certain that Our Lord rose from the dead and 
then to state the momentous consequences that follow. 
Should the argument appear to any to be sound it may 
serve to confirm some persons in the faith. Should the 
argument appear inconclusive no presumption will arise 
from its failure against the truth of Christianity for the 
Resurrection of Christ may be one of many historical facts 
which are undoubted although incapable of being estab- 
lished by ordinary historical evidence. Even if this argu- 
ment fails, all the ordinary arguments which belong to the 
Science of Christian Evidences remain untouched and 
prove the Resurrection by proving the truth of the Relig- 
ion of which it isa part. Here on the contrary we seek 
to prove the Religion by first proving the historical fact 
on which it rests. It cannot be denied that some Chris- 
tian apologists, and in the present day especially Stein- 
mayer, have held that the attempt cannot succeed. For 
many reasons I feel compelled to hold the opposite 
opinion. 
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It is worth while to notice how boldly from the first the 
Church staked everything upon this single issue. S. Paul 
does so in the words which have been quoted from an epis- 
tle, the genuineness of which is undoubted. The Acts of 
the Apostles, another almost undisputed work, says that 
the Apostles went everywhere preaching the Resurrection. 
All the Christian remains of Antiquity indicate the same 
thing. In every Catholic Creed that has been preserved 
the Resurrection is the central fact announced. In other 
words the Christian Church has from the first staked her 
whole existence on the truth of a single statement, and 
that statement has involved not a matter of opinion but a 
matter of fact, and that matter of fact has been stated not 
in a vague way so that its truth could not be tested but in 
a definite and particular manner such as to challenge 
investigation and to be easily capable of disproof if false. 
I am not aware of anything in history which is at all 
similar to this and its significance can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

Before examining the evidence it will be well to ascer- 
tain what amount and what kind of proof will be required. 
Our whole inquiry will be fruitless if Hume’s position can 
be established that no amount of evidence can prove a 
miracle. It was supposed that the sophism contained in 
his argument had been so frequently and so completely 
exposed that all men would be ashamed to reproduce it. 
But the author of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion” has had the 
hardihood to draw forth this rusty weapon from the 
armories of the past and as might have been expected 
has met with a speedy and signal overthrow. However 
the argument is stated its fundamental fallacy lies in the 
assumption that a universal experience is adverse to the 
occurrence of miracles, but this so-called universal expe- 
rience is only ascertained by excluding the testimony ofall 
who think they have witnessed miracles. Whatever such 
universal experience may be worth, it is clear that it can 
only be ascertained by taking the testimony of all men. 
And if we take the testimony of all men we should have 
thousands of Roman Catholics and Spiritualists testifying 
that in their experience miracles or supernatural events of 
the nature of miracles have occurred at the present day. 
Nay if we extend our researches and call upon the mil- 
lions of Asia and Africa to bear witness it is doubtful if we 
shall not find an actual majority of the human race testify- 
ing that miracles have occurred within their experience. 
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Believers are not afraid of their testimony because in their 
judgment the genuineness of a miracle is a mere matter of 
evidence and in most cases it is easy to discriminate between 
that which is true and that which is false. But it is hard 
to see how in the face of such a fact anyone can assert the 
existence of a universal experience the other way. It is 
done of course by excluding all unpleasant testimony. 
But the only ground on which that testimony could be 
ruled out is the assertion that it is incredible because it 
asserts the existence of miracles. In other, words unbe- 
lievers are obliged to beg the whole question in order to 
find a basis for their argument. 

It is hardly likely however that the fallacy of Hume will 
often be seriously reproduced although it is to be feared 
that it may have some secret influence. 

The position of John Stuart Mill is of more importance. 
He avers that miracles are incredible unless the existence 
of God is first either assumed or proved, because unless we 
are assured that there is a God it will always be more rea- 
sonable to suppose that an apparently supernatural event 
is due to the working of some undiscovered natural force 
than to the interposition of a Divine Being. But surely 
this statement leaves out of view one large class of cases. 
If persons believe or assume that God does not exist, of 
course they cannot believe in miracles. On the other 
hand, if persons believe that God does exist or assume His 
existence, Mill admits that the probable occurrence of 
miracles is a reasonable corollary from such a belief or 
assumption. But suppose men neither believe nor disbe- 
lieve in God’s existence but hold their judgment in sus- 
pense. Such persons would have to admit that the exist- 
ence of God was possible, and if so then miracles would be 
possible and their actual occurrence would be a matter to 
be determined solely by the evidence. By all therefore 
excepting those who believe the existence of God to be 
disproved and to be impossible, the occurrence of any par- 
ticular miracle must be looked upon as possible and its 
truth must be determined by the evidence. Thus it has 
come to pass in the words of the Duke of Argyll that ‘‘ the 
question of miracles seems now to be admitted on all 
hands to be simply a question of evidence.” It is pleasant 
also to observe that he is able to quote Prof. Huxley as 
saying that ‘‘ denying the possibility of miracles seems to 
me quite as unjustifiable as speculative Atheism,” and that 
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‘“‘ Atheism is as absurd logically speaking as Polytheism.”* 
These admissions may not be intended to have much prac- 
tical effect but they at all events justify us in regarding 
the Resurrection of Christ as an historical incident the 
reality of which must be determined by the testimony. 
The question then arises, how much and what kind of 
testimony is required? It is obvious that some events are 
with reason believed on slighter evidence than others. 
Thus if we read with regard to a certain historical charac- 
ter that he died on a certain day of a particular year we 
accept the statement readily enough and ordinarily if it is 
undisputed do not inquire minutely into the nature of the 
evidence. If we should read on, however, and presently 
come to a statement that the same man after three days 
came to life again, we would at once begin to ask what 
proof can be alleged of this second statement. This how- 
ever is only a very partial account of the matter and there- 
fore in order to obtain a somewhat fuller view let us 
imagine some cases and observe certain distinctions. If 
we are told that a certain man was a prophet we do not 
accept such a declaration upon testimony because it is a 
matter of opinion and the judgment of the witnesses may 
be in fault. We require to know the facts upon which the 
opinion is based. If a witness testifies that he saw a man 
crossing a bridge and carrying his head in his hands we 
would have to ascertain that all possibility of fraud or 
delusion was excluded before we could believe the story. 
Our incredulity in this case would arise from the strange- 
ness and grotesqueness of the facts and possibly unless 
some object was apparent from their aimless and purpose- 
less character. If history relates that a man was crucified 
we believe the statement if sufficient motive is shown and 
if crucifixion was a common mode of punishment at the 
alleged time and place. Ifthe historian relates that the 
same individual had an interview with his friends a few 
days before he suffered and said and did certain things, we 
believe this also unless there is something wildly improb- 
able in the words or deeds. More especially do we yield 
assent if the historian declares that he himself was present 
at the interview. If however the historian relates that the 
crucified person had an interview with his friendsa few 
days after his execution, that he himself was present on 
the occasion, that the crucified person exhibited all the 
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signs of life and conversed with those assembled our sus- 
picions are at once excited. But observe whence this 
incredulity arises. It does not arise because as in the first 
case the circumstance in question is a matter of opinion. 
On the contrary it is a plain matter of fact. It does not 
arise as in the second case from the strangeness and gro- 
tesqueness of the fact itself. There is nothing remarkable 
in one man meeting and conversing with several others in 
aroom. The historian who professes to have been pres- 
ent was just as well able to judge of the facts in the sec- 
ond supposed interview as in the first. In themselvescon- 
sidered the facts occurring at the second interview may be 
no more remarkable than those which took place at the 
first. Why is it then that we are so much slower to believe 
the narrative of the second than of the first conversation? 
Plainly because of something which had occurred in the 
meantime, namely the death of the chief actor, and from 
which the subsequent incident may in thought be entirely 
disconnected. In other words the incredibility or improb- 
ability of the event in question does not arise from any- 
thing that took place at the time but from something else 
that took place at another time and under other circum- 
stances. Plainly therefore we must inquire with unusual 
care into the honesty and capacity of the witnesses and 
nothing more can be required. 

If now we apply these principles to the narrative of what 
took place after the Resurrection,we shall obtain an an- 
swer tothe question how much and what kind of testimony 
is needed to establish the truth of the story. With the 
exception of the Lord’s sudden appearance and disappear- 
ance, a certain change which as we are candidly told pre- 
vented in some cases His immediate recognition, and pos- 
sibly one or two other circumstances, everything that 
occurred was of such an ordinary and entirely natural char- 
acter that the witnesses could judge of it just as well as of 
what occurred at the Trial before Pontius Pilate. The 
marvelousness of the incident grows almost entirely out 
of something else that had occurred at another time and 
place, viz: His Crucifixion. Plainly therefore all we have 
to inquire is whether any persons can be found to testify 
that they actually saw Jesus on any one of these occasions, 
if so how many will so testify, then whether these wit- 
nesses may not be parties to a fraud, and finally whether 
the circumstances were such as to exclude the possibility 
of their being deceived. If these questions are satisfacto- 
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rily answered we must accept it as a fact that the incident 
testified to really occurred and then proceed to inquire 
how it can be harmonized with the preceding Crucifixion. 
I do not see that any other mental attitude is at all rea- 
sonable or defensible. 

It is now time to consider what the direct evidence 

amounts to, and I think it will be found that the witnesses 
are both more numerous, and more important than would 
be imagined by those who have not reflected upon the sub- 
ject. 
, Before enumerating them, however some remarks must 
be made which have a general bearing upon this branch of 
the subject, and which may serve to correct some misap- 
prehensions. 

In the first place the objection may be made among the 
ignorant that the evidence for the Resurrection is all con- 
tained in one volume, the New Testament, and conse- 
quently that there is really, but a single witness to the 
fact. In this gross form it is probable that few would be 
found willing to allege the argument, but if it is uttered, 
the obvious reply is, that the New Testament is a volume 
containing writings by various authors of various dates, 
that at least eight persons had a share in its composi- 
tion, and that of these eight, at least six testified to the 
Resurrection, viz.; the Four Evangelists, or the au- 
thors of the books which pass under their names, S. 
Paul and S. Peter. The author of the Book of Acts may 
be assumed to be the same as the author of S. Luke’s Gos- 
pel, and the author of the Book of Revelation may be 
assumed to be the same as the author of the Fourth Gos- 
pel. Ifthe latter assumption is not admitted, the wit- 
nesses would have to be reckoned as seven instead of six. 
They do not all claim to be eye-witnesses. The name is 
given to them only because they testify, and their number 
is insisted on merely in answer to the assertion that the 
evidence consists of the statements of a single volume. 

Perhaps an illustration will serve to set the matter ina 
juster light. The daily newspapers furnish us with detailed 
reports of remarkable trials. These reports sometimes 
contain the testimony of many persons to extraordinary 
and almost incredible occurrences. 

And although it frequently comes to us through the pen 
of a single reporter, nevertheless we justly look upon it, as 
the testimony of a number of witnesses, and upon the 
strength of it, are led to believe strange things. I adduce 
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this merely as a parallel case of evidence which comes to 
us as a unit, and yet consists of several- independent parts, 
and thus resembles a cord formed of numerous interwoven 
strands. 

Another objection, and one which is at once more popu- 
lar and more plausible is that those who beheld the appear- 
ances are expressly stated to have been “chosen witnesses.”* 
The strength of this objection lies chiefly in its indefinite- 
ness. As soon as the meaning is expressed in clear lan- 
guage, it is seen to have very little force. When the 
objector says, the witnesses were all expressly chosen for 
the purpose, it is generally felt that he has alleged some- 
thing quite important and derogatory, but if we examine 
what those words must mean the impression will per- 
haps disappear. They may mean: 1. The witnesses are 
untrustworthy, because they were expressly chosen as 
being likely to lend themselves readily to a fraud. 2. The 
witnesses are untrustworthy because they were expressly 
chosen as being likely to be easily deceived. 3. The wit- 
nesses are all untrustworthy because some of them were 
chosen as being likely to concur in a deception, the others 
as likely to fall easy victims to it. Whichever of these 
meanings is adopted, the objector would have to say by 
whom he supposes the witnesses to have been chosen. 
The believer is willing to accept what would appear to be 
the evident intent of the narrative, and supposes them to 
have been chosen by God as being for various reasons best 
fitted to carry out His wise purposes, but the unbelieving 
objector in order to discredit their testimony would have 
to mean that they were chosen by some fraudulent indi- 
viduals who were engaged in promoting a deceit and who 
selected these persons as being likely to be useful in one 
of the ways mentioned above. But everyone known to us 
was of the number of the “chosen” and therefore could 
not be one of the choosers. Who they were therefore who 
arranged the fraud is a question impossible toanswer. On 
this theory they were the real authors of Christianity and 
yet their very names have perished from the earth. This 
inability to say who chose the witnesses is a great diffi- 
culty in the way of accepting either of the theories that 
have been mentioned. But there are also other reasons 
for saying that they are all untenable. The first supposes 
that the witnesses were chosen for their dishonesty as 
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being likely to lend themselves readily to a deceit. But 
here we are brought face to face with an inexplicable 
absence of motive, with the great improbability that men 
would not only die, but be willing to live lives of hardship, 
self-denial and purity in attestation of a conscious lie, and 
with the moral miracle of the purest system of morality 
being introduced and propagated by fraud and chicanery. 
Such incredibilities can be believed only by those who are 
determined to believe anything rather than the truth of 
the Gospel, and as a matter of fact unbelievers generally 
show a desire to accept any other sceptical hypothesis 
rather than encounter the difficulties which encompass 
this one. 

The second theory supposes that the witnesses were 
chosen as being likely to be easily deceived. But this cer- 
tainly was not the case for they were of all persons the 
ones whom it would be most difficult to impose upon. 
The list embraces all those who were sufficiently well 
acquainted with the person of Jesus to make their testi- 
mony of any value. Some have expressed a wish for the 
evidence of the High Priest or of Pontius Pilate, but the 
latter so far as we know never saw Jesus except on the 
single occasion on which He was brought before him, and 
the High Priest did not know His person well enough to 
be able even to arrest Him without the treachery of Judas, 
so that their testimony would be nearly worthless. The 
records of some famous modern trials show how easily mis- 
takes of identity may arise where there is comparatively 
slight acquaintance. If any persons were arranging a fraud 
the constant daily companions and disciples of Jesus were 
precisely those who would be thought most difficult to 
deceive and therefore it is absurd to imagine that they 
were chosen as being likely to possess just the opposite 
qualification. 

But if these two theories are untenable, the third which 
is a compound of both must likewise fall to the ground. 

It must be admitted however that there is a legitimate 
feeling with regard to the character of the witnesses which 
craves a degree of recognition such as it has rarely, if ever 
received. It is quite true that the Apostles can not be 
regarded as deceivers. It is also quite true that they were 
not likely to be deceived on such a point as this. It must 
be confessed however that they had a veneration for their 
Master so exalted as to lead us to suspect that they might 
too readily believe anything that tended to His glorifica- 
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tion. This predisposition therefore must be admitted as 
tending in some slight degree to expose them to decep- 
tion. It does not avail so far as to throw any real doubt 
upon the definite facts to which they testify nor does it 
still cease to be true that they were of all persons those 
whose evidence is of the most value, but there are perhaps 
some who crave the additional satisfaction which might be 
derived from the testimony of some one who was thor- 
oughly acquainted with the person of Jesus, was an unbe- 
liever before his Crucifixion, and yet was convinced of His 
Resurrection. Such a craving seems natural, and such 
witnesses I believe to exist although I am not aware that 
attention has ever been directed to the point. Their evi- 
dence will be given in its proper place. 

Oneother point ofa general character remains to benoticed. 
Testimony may be given by deedsas wellasby words. This 
truth is confessed and acted upon in ordinary life and has even 
become embodied in a popular proverb, but it is sometimes 
lost sight of in recounting the list of those who testify to 
the Resurrection. Such an omission however is very pre- 
judicial to the truth, for if men’s actions plainly indicated 
that they believed Christ to have risen, and to have been 
seen by them, then such testimony must be taken into 
account in weighing the evidence. The only possible 
defect in it arises from its being general rather than spe- 
cific in its character. It constitutes valid evidence fora 
general fact, but not for the details connected with it, but 
as far as it goes, it may be as good as any other. 

We are now prepared to consider who the witnesses are. 
I do not propose to quote the testimony of S. Paul, 
although it is customary to mention him among the first, 
and although he is the only one to whom Strauss seems 
willing to accord the distinction of being an original wit- 
ness whose testimony has come down to us. His language 
will be used later on as showing who the other testifiers 
were, but his individual testimony will not be appealed to. 
This omission, however is not due to any undervaluing of 
his narrative. Taken in connection with the undoubted 
facts of his life it forms an independent argument of some 
force for the truth of the Christian Religion. Nor is the omis- 
sion due to any uncertainty as to that which Saul saw on 
the road to Damascus. That is believed without doubt to 
have been not a subjective impression, but an objective 
vision of Christ and therefore S. Paul leaves us his repeated 
declaration that he saw the Crucified One restored to life. 
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But that testimony is not readily available for the purpose 
of this argument, because the vision did not occur during 
the Forty Days, because Saul was not as far as we know 
previously acquainted with the person of Christ, and because 
whatever view we take of the vision, whether we suppose 
Christ to have visited the earth or Saul’s powers to have been 
miraculously exalted, so as to see him in Heaven, in either 
case the incident belongs to a different category from the 
interviews which Our Lord granted to His disciples during 
the interval between His Resurrection and Ascension. 

The first witness to be mentioned is S. Peter whose testi- 
mony is recorded in his first Epistle and in the Book of 
Acts.* Critics have assailed the genuineness of these 
Books, but their attacks must be considered a failure, and 
writers very indisposed to accept traditional views and alto- 
gether hostile to anything supernatural agree that they 
must be accepted as the authentic productions of the 
authors whose names they bear. In Germany this is con- 
fessed by such men as Credner and Bleek, and in France 
by Renan.t Even Strauss does not deny that S. Peter 
must have preached some such discourse as is recorded 
in the second chapter of the Book of Acts, although 
he imagines the date of it to be falsified, and dis- 
covers what he calls a dogmatic purpose in putting the 
delivery of it on the anniversary of the giving of the Law. 
The sole reason for his doubt lies in its being spoken on 
the day of Pentecost and the sole extent of his scepticism 
has reference merely to the precise date of the occurrence. 
It must be set down therefore as an undeniable fact that 
S. Peter not very long after the Crucifixion of Christ pub- 
licly and repeatedly announced His Resurrection. But 
before leaving this topic attention must again be called to 
a point which has already been mentioned. That which 
S. Peter testified to was no doubt a miracle, but the par- 
ticular incidents related were not in themselves miraculous, 
He says that on certain occasions he and others ate and 
drank with Jesus Christ.t The fact that Jesus Christ had 
previously been crucified, dead and buried makes his state- 
ment a very startling one, and should lead us to receive it 
with extreme caution, but the incidents are in themselves 





FO I, 22 ; II, 24-32 ; III, 15 ; IV, 10; X, 40-41; I,S. Peter,I, 3, 21; 
at. 

t Speaker's Commentary ; Introduction to Acts. See Renan’s Apos- 
tles. Chapter I. 

tActs X, 41. 
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so plain and commonplace that anyone would say it is 
almost inconceivable that the Apostle could have been 
deceived. The alternative stated by S. Paul must be held 
to apply to this case in all its force. Either Christ did rise 
from the dead or S. Peter was a deliberate and intentional 
false witness. 

The next persons to whom I shall appeal are S. Matthew 
and S. John. The Second and Third Gospels are not here 
quoted in this connection because their authors do not 
profess to have been eye-witnesses ofthe events. But the 
writers of the First and Fourth Gospels do, and if the con- 
stant belief of the Church concerning the authorship of 
those works is correct, they must have been present at 
the scenes which they relate. 

They describe numerous interviews which took place 
after the Resurrection, and the latter repeats discourses of 
some length which were delivered by the risen Christ. It 
has therefore been felt to be necessary to assail the authen- 
ticity of these works, and that course has been persever- 
ingly followed. The Fourth Gospel in particular has been 
attacked with the utmost energy and pertinacity. But the 
assault has signally failed. It is safe to say that there is 
hardly any book of ancient or modern times which can 
show as strong proofs of authenticity as these. I am not 
now contending for their inspiration. I am not contend- 
ing for their entire truthfulness, nor even for their accu- 
racy in the point at present under consideration. However 
necessary these characteristics are as a basis for the estab- 
lishment of doctrine, they are not essential to the present 
argument. I am only contending that after all the discus- 
sion that has been devoted to the subject there is no good 
reason to doubt that the First and Fourth Gospels are 
really the productions of the men whose names they bear, 
and therefore in them we have the declarations of two 
other men that they saw and conversed with Jesus Christ 
on several occasions after His Resurrection, and that He 
uttered words, and discourses which they record. 

The next witness to be summoned is Mary Magdalene. * 
The delivery of her testimony is related in a much dis- 
puted portion of S. Mark’s Gospel, and if the fact depended 
upon that passage alone we might not be allowed to rest 
much weight upon it. But it is recorded also by S. John, 
the authenticity of whose Gospel has already been suffi- 





*S. Mark XVI, 10; S. John XX, I8. 
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ciently asserted, and the existence of her belief however it 
may be accounted for, is confessed by those who deny 
pretty nearly everything else. Strauss attributes what he 
calls her hallucination to a disordered nervous system, and 
Renan ascribes to the loving imagination of her woman’s 
heart, the birth of the creative dogma of Christianity. But 
both confess what indeed seems impossible to deny that 
she thought she had seen and conversed with the risen 
Jesus. Nor does there appear to be any reason to doubt 
that she repeated to the disciples certain things which He 
had told her. She must therefore be set down as another 
witness whether we are disposed to attach much or little 
weight to her testimony. 

The next to be mentioned are the two disciples, one of 
whom was named Cleopas who met and conversed with 
the Lord on their way to Emmaus. The incident is 
recorded in the Gospel of S. Luke XXIV, 13-35, and in 
that of S. Mark XVI, 12-13. The two accounts are not 
only independent but present certain discrepancies which 
are not at all irreconcilable, but nevertheless make some 
demand upon the skill of the harmonizer. The testimony 
of these two disciples is important and interesting in va- 
rious ways. 

The circumstances which they relate have far more of 
the supernatural about them than most of those which are 
recorded by S. Matthew and S. John. The want of recog- 
nition at first, the sudden revelation of identity in the act 
of breaking bread, the mysterious vanishing out of their 
sight, all these incidents have in them something so much 
out of the common order that they cannot be placed in the 
same category as the simple and trivial events related in 
the First and Fourth Gospels. On the other hand any 
suspicion that might attach to the interview from its su- 
pernatural and mysterious character is perhaps fully coun- 
ter balanced by the credit which accrues to it from other 
features, such as the length of time during which the con- 
versation lasted, the connection of the recognition with 
the solemn act of breaking of bread, and the reasoned dis- 
course based upon the Scriptures, all of which would seem 
to be securities against the possibility ofdeception. There 
seems to be no doubt that such an interview actually did 
take place, and that the two disciples walked and talked 
with some one whom they believed to be the risen Lord. 
Strauss would appear to say that he was an “unknown 
person who met them under enigmatical circumstances, 
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and made a special impression upon them,”* while Renan 
says that their ‘“‘ unknown companion” was ‘‘a pious man 
well versed in the Scriptures quoting Moses and the 
prophets.” + Ido not argue as yet that he with whom the 
two disciples walked and conversed was really Jesus Christ 
risen from the dead, but only that they thought he was 
and that they had substantially such opportunities of form- 
ing a correct opinion as are recorded in the Second and 
Third Gospels. They are therefore to be set down as two 
more witnesses in the case. 

The next one to be summoned is the Apostle Thomas. 
The incident is related in S. John XX, 24-30, and even if we 
are not allowed toregard the narrative as a true account 
of what took place, we may be justified in assuming that it 
represents the traditional belief as to what occurred, and 
that S. Thomas unquestionably first expressed doubt, and 
subsequently became convinced by evidence which ap- 
pealed to the sense of touch as well as that of sight. Re- 
nan admits the circumstance, and says that a mild stain 
always rested upon the Apostle’s memory in consequence 
of it. S. Thomas must therefore certainly be set down as an- 
other witness, and one whose faith was gained only by 
stronger evidence than that which sufficed to convince 
some of the others. 

Of the eleven Apostles, four have now been quoted as 
giving their testimony but the other seven also must be 
regarded as men who profess to have seen the risen Christ, 
and therefore must be counted as witnesses in the case. 

Our reason for so considering them is found in the chap- 
ters of the four Gospels and Book of Acts which record 
the occurrences, and also in the passages in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, which refer to the interviews 
without describing them.{ It is not essential to the argu- 
ment to prove that the Gospelsand the Book of Acts are 
genuine and authentic documents, though this has been 
abundantly and repeatedly done. It is admitted that the 
narratives represent what was generally believed to have 
taken place, and most scholars, however indisposed to do 
so, are willing to confess that this belief could not have 
arisen unless the Eleven professed to have seen Christ, 
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*Leben Fesu, p. 308, quoted by Christlieb, p. 465 

+ Renan's Apostles, pp. 65 to 68. 

tS. Matthew XXVII. 16-20; S. Mark XVI. 14-I8; S. Luke XXIV, 
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They are therefore to be set down as additional witnesses, 
and there seems no reason to doubt that they believed 
they saw their risen Master on several occasions, and that 
that which they saw was tested by the senses of hearing 
and touch, and by the reasoning judgment as well as by 
the sense of sight. Here then are several additional wit- 
nesses. 

If I had undertaken to mention everyone who had borne 
testimony in this matter I would here count Nathaniel * of 
Cana in Gallilee, and S. Mathias.t But I prefer to pass 
over these and some other names, and to come toa large 
and important group of persons whose evidence is before 
us. 

In the First Epistle to the Corinthians we meet with 
this statement. ‘‘After that He was seen of above five 
hundred brethren at once, of whom the greater part re- 
main unto this present but some are fallen asleep.” { The 
importance of the passage may be inferred from the 
following words of Strauss. ‘‘On this authority we must 
believe that many members of the primitive Church who 
were yet living at the time when this Epistle was written 
[i.e. A. D. §9.] especially the Apostles were convinced 
that they had witnessed appearances of the risen Christ.” 
But since this statement is te be accepted as true, there is 
no reason for doubting the number mentioned and there- 
fore we are to believe that about three hundred persons, 
which is the greater part of five hundred, were living when 
this Epistle was written who believed that they had seen 
Christ after He rose from the dead. Of course their be- 
lief could only be known by their declarations and there- 
fore we must hold that about three hundred persons testi- 
fied that they had seen the risen Christ.| This being the case 
it may be well to observe certain circumstances connected 
with the manner in which their testimony was given. The 
student of Paley’s Evidences will remember the proposi- 
tion which he proves with so much fulness and elaboration. 
‘‘ There is satisfactory evidence that many professing to 
be original witnesses of the Christian miracles passed their 
lives in labors, dangers and sufferings voluntarily under- 
gone, in attestation of the accounts which they delivered, 
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and solely in consequence of their belief of those accounts, 
and that they also submitted from the same motives to 
new rules of conduct.”* It is probable that this state- 
ment would not now be disputed but it would be said that 
being true, it no more proves the truth of Christianity 
than similar constancy on the part of Mohammedans proves 
the truth of the religion of the False Prophet. Be itso. I 
am not concerned to deny the assertion. All I wish is 
that the truth of the proposition should be admitted. Its 
import and significance may be considered hereafter. If 
its truth is admitted, as indeed it must be, then I would 
wish to place alongside of it the other truth with which we 
are at present dealing, viz. that about three hundred per- 
sons were living in the year of our Lord 59 who believed 
and averred that they had seen Christ after He had risen 
from the dead. This juxtaposition being effected it will 
be seen that the conclusion which Paley delivered in such 
general terms might be stated in a more specific manner. 
If the early Christians as a body lived lives of hardship and 
purity or died the death of martyrs, there is no reason to 
doubt that the same is true of those who thought that 
they had beheld the risen Christ. If such lives were led 
and such deaths endured by most in attestation of the 
Christian miracles in general, there is no reason to doubt 
that the supposed witnesses of the Resurrection acted in a 
similar manner chiefly in attestation of that one miracle 
which has always been the corner-stone of the Christian 
system. Paley’s conclusion therefore might be expressed 
in the following more definite language: Thereis satisfac- 
tory evidence that about three hundred persons profess- 
ing to be original witnesses of the Resurrection of Christ 
passed their lives in labors, dangers and sufferings volun- 
tarily undergone in attestation of that marvel, and solely 
in consequence of their belief in it, and that they also sub- 
mitted from the same motive to new rules of conduct. 
They must be counted therefore as so many additional 
witnesses whose testimony was given in the impressive 
manner described. 

There are but two other persons to be cited. It hasal- 
ready been said that many would feel better satisfied if 
any individuals could be quoted who being unbelievers be- 
fore the Crucifixion had no pre-disposition to believe mar- 
velous stories about Christ, but were convinced by His 
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Resurrection of the justice of his claims, and it was added 
that two such persons could be produced. It now re- 
mains for me to justify this statement. 

In S. John’s Gospel VII, 5. it is written ‘neither 
did his brethren believe on him.” There are other pas- 
sages which speak of the brethren and sisters of Christ, 
and there is a noted place in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians which mentions James the Lord’s brother. Who 
these persons were is a question that has been much de- 
bated from an early period, and it is worthy of note that 
the tendency of modern scholars is, to return to that opin- 
ion which would appear to have been most generally en- 
tertained in the earliest ages of the Church. Three theo- 
ries have been advanced. One of these is known as the 
Hieronymian from its first inventor S. Jerome. Accord- 
ing to this the word brethren is used in the loose way not 
uncommon among the Ancients as equivalent to cousins, 
and the Lord's brethren were really identical with James 
the son of Alpheus and Jude the brother of James, who 
belonged to the number of the Twelve Apostles. The 
words already quoted that his brethren did not believe on 
him are sufficient to show that this theory is utterly un- 
tenable, and other convincing reasons against it are men- 
tioned by Bishop Lightfoot in his Commentary on Gala- 
tians. Although it has been held by vast numbers of 
scholars, and is the theory entertained in the Church of 
Rome at the present day, it may be dismissed from our 
consideration. The other two theories are that they 
were the children of Joseph and Mary born subsequent 
to the birth of Christ, and that they were the children 
of Joseph by a former marriage and therefore natur- 
ally called brothers and sisters of Christ, although 
not actually related to Him. For the purpose of the pres- 
ent argument, it makes no difference which of these theo- 
ries is adopted, although the last named has much the 
strongest evidence in its favor from internal probability, 
ecclesiastical tradition, and Christian sentiment. One of 
these two theories must however be true and in either case 
we have in the brethren of Christ precisely the kind of wit- 
nesses which the most exacting and sceptical enquirer 
would most desire. Being members of the same house- 
hold, they were thoroughly acquainted with His person 
and therefore not likely to be deceived or mistaken. And 
being unbelievers before His Crucifixion, they manifestly 
had no pre-disposition to accept wonderful stories con- 
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cerning Him. If therefore we can find that they or any of 
them, were believers after His Resurrection, we have in 
them the most valuable witnesses that could possibly be 
produced. Such was actually the case, the names of the 
brethren were James, and Joses, Simon and Judas.* 

Immediately after the Resurrection we find the brethren of 
Jesus assembled with the disciples the women and Mary 
His Mother in the upper chamber in Jerusalem.t This 
alone would indicate that their incredulity had been van- 
quished by the stupendous miracle of the Resurrection. 
But more definite evidence is forth-coming. James, the 
Lord’s brother. became known in history as James the 
Just, Bishop of Jerusalem. He presided over the Council 
which is reported in the 15th chapter of the Book of Acts 
and died a martyr’s death leaving the General Epistle of 
S. James as part of the Canon of the New Testament for 
the instruction of all future ages of the Church. Jude, the 
brother of James wrote the Epistle which bears his name. 
In these two men therefore, we have two of the most val- 
uable witnesses to the Resurrection of Christ. 

Without stopping to search for others who may have 
left their testimony on record, the review that has been 
taken gives us the following list : 

1. S. Peter. 

. S. Matthew, and S. John. 

. Mary Magdalene. 

. The Two Disciples. 

. S. Thomas. 

The rest of the Eleven Apostles. 
. The Three Hundred. 

S. James and S. Jude. 

Whether their testimony is believed or disbelieved, 
can not be denied even by the most resolute sceptic that 
all these persons declared that they saw Jesus Christ after 
He was risen from the dead. Some of them saw Him, ap- 
parently only on one occasion, some had several interviews 
with Him, some heard from His lips long discourses which 
they record, some ate and drank with Him. Their testi- 
mony to this effect is left in such a way, as to afford the 
most convincing proof, that they sincerely believed in the 
truth of what they uttered. Nor is there any room for de- 
ception or mistake. It is foolish to say that the occur- 
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rence ought to have been tested by some skilful scientist. 
Incidents of such a plain and commonplace nature can be 
judged of as well by simple fishermen as by the 
most learned scholars. It is idle to assert that other 
events have been witnessed to by similar testimony and 
yet after all have proved delusions and that this will 
sooner or later share the same fate. It is hard to think of 
any event in history which can produce in its favor any- 
thing like an equal amount of direct evidence. It has been 
compared with the assassination of Julius Casar, and it 
has been said that the latter occurrence can not produce a 
tenth of the evidence whieh exists forthe former. But the 
statement strong as it seems probably falls short of the 
truth. No delusion can, for a moment be compared with 
this in point of testimony. How then can the evidence be 
resisted ? I know of but one way, and that is mere wilful 
incredulity. One may assert that the thing is simply in- 
credible, and refuse to believe no matter what the testi- 
mony may be. But such a course involves the greater 
difficulty of explaining how all these witnesses came to be 
so fatally mistaken. The miracle of the Resurrection, or 
the still greater marvel of an Apostolic belief in it with 
nothing to rest upon, must be believed. If we are allowed 
to do what we are so often told we should do and judge 
of this occurrence as we would of any other, then we must 
confess that no other historical event is testified to by an 
equal number of direct and unimpeachable witnesses. We 
must believe it to be true, or abandon all reliance upon 
human testimony. 


HENRY A. YARDLEY. 
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THE REVISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


HE work of the Committee of Revision of the New 

Testament has been now for several months before 
the public. Either accidentally or intentionally, every- 
thing connected with its first appearance in America was 
as well managed with a view to an effective impression, as 
if the prince of showmen, or the most accomplished of ad- 
vertisers had had it in hand. Suggestions, citations, con- 
tradictions, glimpses and withdrawals, notices and criti- 
cisms, a sensational bit of telegraphy worthy of Chicago, 
stories of a printing press set up on an ocean steamer, and 
so forth, and so forth, quickened the public appetite. And 
an apparent benefit arose at once, in that thousands of 
people were reading the xew New Testament on the first 
Sunday of its issue. Sober second thought made men 
realize, that this kind of reading was much like the listen- 
ing to sermons in the Summer resorts, where a different 
preacher is engaged for every Sunday, and the result is the 
cultivation of a taste for the comparative anatomy of ser- 
mons, and the conversion of congregations, into classes of 
critics. One absolute resultant benefit ought to be recog- 
nized. The wide-spread interest, even counting it at only 
critical curiosity, is proof, that no blasphemer can ignore, 
of the hold the Scriptures have upon the world. Let us 
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thank Cod for that, even while acknowledging that the 
very large number of needless changes made, puts into the 
hands of unbelievers, a weapon of attack upon revealed 
truth; and the disparaging condemnation of the old trans- 
lation, the severe judgments of motives on the part of 
transcribers, and the constant disregard for the very im- 
portant testimony of early Christian writers—who quote 
from earlier and consequently more authentic MSS. than 
any extant now—leave a savour of uncertainty about the 
true text of the S.5. which is, to say the least of it, un- 
fortunate in effect, as it is unreal in fact. The Revisers, 
it is true, proclaim that no doctrine and no moral precept 
are affected by any discovered changes of text. But the 
value of this proclamation is greatly weakened by the 
fact, that, although under the instructions which created 
them, they were “ to introduce as few alterations as possi- 
ble intothe text of the Authorized Version consistently 
with faithfulness,” they have introduced, and state it with 
a sort of boast, between eight and nine changes in every 
two verses of the Gospels, and about fifteen, in every four 
verses of the Epistles. Bishop Ellicott honestly calls this 
*‘a numerically high standard of correction.” We should 
prefer “large,” to “high” in the statement. But as, at 
this rate, there must be at least thirty thousand changes 
in the New Testament Scriptures, it is plain to see that 
on this point as in every other, the Revisers have ex- 
ceeded the intentions and the instructions of their Convo- 
cation. It looks as if, bitten with the love of change and 
desiring to magnify the necessity and value of their work, 
they had purposely multiplied alterations. 

The relation of the Church of England or of the Episco- 
pal Church in America to the Holy Scriptures as compared 
with the relation of other Christian bodies is very peculiar 
in three points. 

We hold, in connection with the Catholic Church, that 
the Church is the Witness and Keeper of the Word, and 
the pillar and ground of the Truth. Not giving any au- 
thority to Holy Scripture, yet she authenticates Scriptures, 
having guarded and defined the Canon. Besides this she 
has in her Creeds, the Faith. She held it and delivered it 
before and apart from the Bible. And as of old, so now, 
the living voice goes first; and ‘“‘the Bereans” who are 
accounted as noble, ‘‘search the Scriptures whether the 
things taught are so;” ‘‘ Theophilus” knows, out of the 
written word, “‘ the certainty of the things in which he had 
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been previously catechized.” So that, if that inconceiv- 
able misery had happened, or could happen, that the MS. 
Scriptures had been lost, or hopelessly corrupted, the 
Church would still witness to, and keep, the Faith. And 
lastly, while our Liturgical use of the Gloria in Excelsis and 
the Lord’s Prayer will always save us from the deprava- 
tions in them, which the Revisers have commended ; and 
while our use of different translations, as in the Psalter, 
habituates us to the idea of the value of various render- 
ings, as helping, each, not to change, but to open out and 
develop the wealth of meanings in, the Original ; while 
both these things are true, and while we are protected 
besides by prescribed authority from the individual wilful- 
ness, which may cheose one version in one parish and an- 
other in another ; yet, no body of Christians in the world, 
are so concerned as we are, about the text of the Bible, 
simply because no body of Christians in the world, uses 
the Bible as fully, as largely, and as frequently as we do, 
in our public Service. Hence, in this country for instance, 
this Church, taking no part in the work, has watched, 
with a perfectly uncommitted patience, the result of the 
ten years’ labour of an able body of scholars. I say un- 
committed, because out of the large number of American 
Revisers, only threewere Clergymen of this Church. 

In reviewing the work of the Committee for “the Re- 
vision ofthe Authorized Version ofthe Holy Scriptures,” it 
is important as far as possible, to avoid too much discus- 
sion of preliminary and perhaps irrelevant questions, 
which nevertheless, press upon the mind of any one under- 
taking the task. And yet it is really necessary at the 
start, to state certain facts. The undertaking of this most 
important and solemn duty was originated by a body of 
great weight and character, but representing only a_ por- 
tion of the National Church of England, so that the North- 
ern Convocation, the Colonial Churches of Great Britain 
and the American Church in communion with the Church 
of England, were entirely excluded from any consultation 
upon the first question, whether a Revision was desirable, 
and if so, how, and by whom, it should be conducted. 
Considering the stewardship of the whole Church for the 
Word of God, and the untold responsibility of the trust, 
this is a very serious matter, and must enter largely into 
the consideration of the final action of these unconsulted 
Bodies, upon the acceptance, or rejection of the Revisers’ 
work. Next must come the question, what is Revision? 
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As carried on by the Committee, it has consisted in 
the construction of a Greek Text—a work to which an 
CEcumenical Council would address itself with some re- 
luctance—and in an aggregate of changes so enormous as to 
amount, in the words of an American Reviser, “to im- 
provements on every page and almost in every verse” 
which ‘‘ may be compared to the one hundred and fifty 
thousand variations of the Greek Testament.” This seems, 
certainly, much more like a mew translation of a new text, 
than like a Revision of the Authorized English Version. 
It is difficult, too, to reconcile, the statements of the Re- 
visers, as to the value and importance of these changes. 
They are such, we are told, in one statement, that “the 
majority of readers and hearers will scarcely observe them 
and few of them alter the sense very materially. They do 
not change a single article of Faith, nor a single precept 
of duty.” And yet they have been considered of sufficient 
consequence, to warrant a conduct of the Revision, in 
which changes of text over-balance a thousand fold the 
additions to the marginal readings. Again, the very serious 
question must arise, as to the evident theory of many of 
these changes. The object of course, in both versions, 
the old and the new, is to convey to the English reader, 
the meaning of the Inspired Word. Is this better done by 
an exact re-production of Greek into English in the order 
of words and the idiom; or by a version and translation, 
a turning and transference, into English idiom and Eng- 
lish order, of the meaning of the Greek ? 

And still again, is the Sinaitic Manuscript really of so 
much higher authority than all the rest, that it is to be 
the idol of all students of the Sacred Text ; and are ques- 
tions of authenticity to be settled by reference to manu- 
scripts of a later, with almost no regard paid to quotations 
in the Fathers of an earlier, date ? 

These two questions, certainly moot points, and, in 
the judgment of many scholars settled the other way, the 
Revisers, have apparently decided, to the detriment of in- 
dependent idiom and to the discomfiture of all manu- 
scripts in favor of the Sinaitic, and of all quotations in 
favor of varying and more recent Manuscripts. Before 
any authoritative action is taken upon the work of the 
Committee, principles like these and preliminary points 
like these, must be carefully considered and weighed. 

Passing to the judgment of the work of the Revisers, 
the writer simply states his own opinion, which it will be the 
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object of this article to sustain, that the Revisers have deter- 
iorated the doctrine and enervated the language of the New 
Testament,* that they have vindicated the vast superiority 
of the Authorized Version; that they have supplied a useful 
compilation of suggestions, from which men unacquainted 
with the original may get side lights thrown upon the old 
Translation ; that the result of their work can only be the 
increase in the number of the marginal readings of some 
future Authorized Version, into which a few of the needed 
changes must unquestionably pass ; that they have sugges- 
ted doubts which will tend towards lessening men’s confi- 
dence in the certainty of the Sacred Text, with no corres- 
ponding advantage of clearer conveyance of truth ; and 
that they have begun a work whose end no man can fore- 
see, but which must largely destroy the great value to the 
English speaking world of a common text, to which, except- 
ing Roman Catholics (to whom since the Development 
doctrine, History and Holy Scriptures are alike unathorita- 
tive) all English speaking Christians could refer. 

These are serious charges. Of course no such intentions 
were in the minds of the Revisers. But ‘ two thirds’ votes” 
and ‘majority votes” lessen and distribute individual re- 
sponsibility ; and the work would probably have been better 
done if the two first and most distinguished names in the 
matter of a Revision had done it all, the Arch-bishop of Dub- 
linand the Bishop of Durham, (the Bishop of Lincoln the 
golden Commentator being added to them) in whose sug- 
gestions published in 1859, and in 1871, wiil be found almost 
every important alteration and every sound argument,which 
the Committee of Revision have made and employed. And 
serious as the charges are, the facts are more serious still. 
And the facts in part and in brief are to be stated now. 

In proof of the last of the enumerated charges, I prefer 
to use the language of the Arch-bishop himself. 

“Neither can I count it an indifferent matter that a 
chief bond, indeed the chiefest, that binds the English Dis- 
senters to us, and us to them, should thus be snapped 
asunder. Out of the fact that Non-conformity had not, 
for the most part, fixed itself into actual and formal separ- 
ation from the Church till some time after our Authorized 
Version was made, it has followed that when the Non- 
conformists parted from us, they carried with them this 
translation and continued to use and to cherish it, regard- 


* Except the great truth of our Lord’s Deity. The Revisers have 
usually brought this out more distinctly; only failing to do so in 
Philip. II, 5, 7, and inI S. Tim. III, 16. 
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ing it as much their own as ours. The Roman Catholics 
are, I believe, the only body in the country who employ a 
version of their own. With their exception the Authorized 
Version is common ground for all, in England, who call 
themselves Christians and is alike the heritage of all. But 
even if English Dissenters acknowledge the necessity of a 
Revision, which I conclude, from many indications that 
they do, it is idle to expect that they will accept such at 
our hands. Two things might happen. Either that they 
would adhere to the old Authorized Version which is not 
indeed very probable, or they would carry outa Revision, it 
might be two or three, of their own. In either case, the 
ground of Common Scripture of an English Bible, which 
they and we hold equally sacred, would be taken from 
us ; the separation and division which are now the sor- 
row and perplexity and shame of England, would become 
more marked and more deeply fixed than ever.” 

‘‘Another most serious consideration presents itself. Is 
it likely that one Revision will satisfy? If conducted with 
moderation, it will probably leave much untouched about 
which it will still be possible to raise a question. It can- 
not be but there will be some who will think the Revision 
ought to have been carried much farther—who will refuse 
to accept the compromise which a Revision in any case must 
prove.* Is it not inevitable that after alonger or shorter 
period another Revision and on that another will be called 
for? Will not, in this way, all sense of stability pass away 
from our English Scriptures ? 

To which if it be replied, that the Arch-bishop inthe 
face of these difficulties advocated a Revision in 1859 and 
assisted in it in 1871, I venture to quote his own individual 
conviction expressed twelve years ago, with the earnest 
wish that it might have been followed, and that it may shape 
the final action to be taken now. 

‘In respect of the actual steps which it would then be 
advisable to take, I cannot think that even when the mat- 
ter is seriously undertaken, there should for a considerable 
time, be any interference with the English text. Let us 
come together, and if possible, not of self-will, but with 
some authorization, royal or ecclesiastical or both, such a 
body of scholars and divines, as would deserve and would 





* These prophetic words already find fulfilment. We are threatened 
with an ‘ American Revised edition ;” and a wealthy Baptist has em- 
ployed Dr. Conant on another revision still. 
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obtain the confidence of the whole Church. And of such 
immense importance would it be to carry with us, in 
whatever might be done, the whole Christian people of 
England, that it would be desirable to unite all scholars, 
all who represented any important portion of the Biblical 
Scholarship in the land to assist with their suggestions 
here, even though they might not belong to the Church. 
Of course they would be asked as scholars not as Dis- 
senters. 

“Let then such a body as this, inspiring confidence at 
once by their piety, their learning and their prudence, 
draw out such a list of emendations as are lifted beyond all 
doubt, in the eye of every one whose voice has any right 
to be heard in the matter—eschewing all luxury of emen- 
dation, abstaining from all which is not of primary neces- 
sity, from much in which they might have fitly allowed 
themselves ifthey had not been building on foundations 
already laid and which could not, without great inconven- 
ience be disturbed—using the same moderation and even 
the same self-denial here, which Jerome used in his revis- 
ion of the Latin. Let them very briefly, but with just as 
much learned explanation as should be needful, justify 
these emendations where they were not self-evident. Let 
them, if this should be their conviction, express the sense 
of the desirableness that these should, at some future day, 
be introduced into the received text, as bringing it into 
more perfect accord and harmony with the original Scrip- 
tures. Having done this, let them leave these emenda- 
tions to ripen in the public mind, gradually to commend 
themselves to all students of God’s Holy Word. Suppos- 
ing the emendations such as ought to and would do this, 
there would, probably, before very long, be a general de- 
sire for their admission into the text and, in due time, this 
admission might follow. All abrupt change would thus be 
avoided—all forcing of alterations on those not, as yet, 
prepared to receive them. That which, at length, came 
in, would excite no surprise, no perplexity, no offence, or, 
at most, a very small amount of these, having already, in 
the minds of many, displaced that of which it now, at 
length, took openly, the room.” 

In maintaining the other positions of this article, I pre- 
fer to follow the points made by the authors of “‘ the Com- 
panion to the Revised New Testament with supplement.” 
For, in the first place, as men are judged by their company, 
so this translation must be judged, somewhat by “its com- 
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panion:” and, in the second place, it seems more fair to 
criticise the points which have been selected as favorable 
specimens of the work, than to pick out, as one might, 
worse instances than these. 

I. The Revisers have vindicated the vast superiority of 
the Authorized Version, as a fair and true re-production 
into idiomatic English of the meaning of the Greek. 

No little confusion is introduced into the discussion in 
the ‘‘Companion to Revision” by inserting mistakes in 
printing of certain editions ; by quoting verses which the 
translation of 1611, either correctly inserted, as in S. 
Matthew XII. 47 or put in italics, as in I. S. John II. 23; 
by suggesting mistakes, which might have been made, and 
were not, as in S. Matt. V. 8.9; and by alluding to changes 
in Greek text which do not alter English translation, as in 
S. Mark V. 14. The specimen texts as they stand may be 
summarized in this way. S. Timothy I. 4; “rather than 
a dispensation of God” is put for ‘‘ Godly edifying ” oixodowa 
is undoubtedly correct, but the translation is cloudy and 
questionable. It certainly should be ¢/e dispensation. And 
the Revisers have inserted ‘‘so do I now” instead of ‘ so 
do,” which the translators put in ; each without any Greek 
original to guide them; and the translators with more 
point, than the Revisers. 

S. John V.4. The Revisers have omitted here, the 
statement of the Angel troubling the water, on two 
grounds, first ‘“‘that the explanation is unwarranted ;” by 
which, they probably, mean, that its insertion is unwar- 
ranted ; although it is found ina majority of the MSS.,in 
the copy of Gospels used in Tertullian’s time and is quoted 
by S. Chrysostom, S. Cyril and S. Augustine: and second, 
that it relieves the passage of an obvious difficulty” that 
is, it removes annoyance from the Sadducee, ancient or 
modern, who denies Angelic ministrations ; du¢, it leaves 
a difficulty, for, with this verse out, no one can know what 
the meaning is in verse 7—‘‘ when the water is troubled,” 
S. Matt. VI. 13; the Doxology in the Lord’s Prayer is cor- 
rectly omitted, having noancient MS. authority. The 
omission is of slight loss to Churchmen, since they have 
the prayer and use it in the Liturgical way—by which this 
ascription crept into the text ; or to the unliturgical bod- 
ies, since they never “‘ pray after this manner (i. e. in pre- 
composed forms), and seldom say “Our Father” when they 
pray. Acts VIII. 37.,‘‘and Philip said, If thou believest 
with all thine heart, thou mayest,” certainly should have 
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been left in, in brackets at least, since it was, undoubtedly, 
in the early MSS. as it is quoted by Irenzus and Cyprian. 
S. Matt. XVIII. 28. Certainly the omission or the inser- 
tion of me ‘‘ Pay that thou owest,” or ‘‘ Pay me that thou 
owest,” is of microscopic importance ; as is the omission 
in S. Luke XXI. 4, 23. “praising (and blessing) God.” 
And since the words are in not a few MSS. and the other 
MSS. omit, some, “ praising,” and some, “ blessing ;” they 
were better left in, except by those wishing change for 
change’s sake. The same may be said ot the restoration of 
the word “for” in S. Matt. XXIV. 28, towhich it is absurd 
to apply the excuse of more faithful reproduction of the 
original. ‘As it is written in the Prophets” might have 
been left in S. Mark I. 2. on the authority of A. InS., 
Mark I. 11. “‘in whom I am well pleased” has warrant 
enough to stand. The added words in I. Cor. V. 20. and 
Romans VIII. 1. and Col. I. 14. are, of course, rightly 
omitted. ‘‘ Let us make three Tabernacles” in S. Matt. 
XVII. 4. has authority enough from C, Delta and, so to 
have been left. In S. Luke VIII. 24. “they fled and 
went and told it,” a point is made which is utterly point- 
less, of omitting the words “ and went ;” while the change, 
which marks out the separate personality of each of the 
“Legion of Devils,” éo7A@ov rather than ‘eeyfev although 
supported by at least, ten MSS., including A, is ignored. 
The reference to Acts XX. 8. is needlessly thrown in, since 
the Revisers have wisely followed the Authorized Version, 
“the Church of God.” The changes in S. Luke II. 33, 41. 
are chiefly objectionable, because of the imputation of 
motives to the transcribers of the MSS. singularly gratuitous 
here, since the same scribes left ‘‘ his parents” in verse 41, 
who write “ Joseph and his Mother” in verses 33, and 43. 
The passage in S. John, of the three heavenly witnesses 
must be dealt with by itself. 

In I. S. Peter III. 8. ‘ Be pitiful, be courteous” we 
might better have had humd/e, or lowly minded. There 
is abundant authority (A. and D. for the one, and A2. C3. 
and D. for the other) for the retention of the words “ white 
as snow” and “ said with tears” which the Revisers so 
regret to lose. Most people will feel that the so-called 
vividness introduced into S. Mark XXVII. “ what is this, 
a new teaching ?” deteriorates from the simple dignity of 
the passage ; and will be, perhaps, surprised to know that 
our own Version has the authority of A. and C.; while the 
Revisers have made a selection out of other MSS. and Com- 
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mentators, not following any one exactly. In changing 
the translation of II. Cor. I. 20. ‘‘The promises of God ; in 
Him is the Yea wherefore also through Him is the Amen,” 
the Revisers, unconsciously perhaps, have carried Dr. 
Lightfoot’s commentary into the translation, which would 
be simpler and, perhaps, more accurate, without making so 
marked a separation between the two clauses; in order 
to convey the thought, that as the confirmation of the 
promises is 7”, so the verification is through, Him. Sim- 
ilarly, in getting rid of what they call a clumsy and absurd 
repetition, they give us a clumsier and more absurd repro- 
duction of the Greek order of words, in I. S. John V. 13. 
which would naturally read in English ‘‘I have written 
unto you that believe inthe name of the Son of God, that 
ye may know that ye have Eternal Life.” In S. Matt. V. 
22. ‘‘whosoever is angry with his brother wzthout a cause,” 
what is called internal evidence, (query the judgment of the 
Committee) avowedly, over-rules; for the authorities are 
about balanced between retaining and omitting the words 
“without a cause.” In S. Matt. XIX. 17. the change which 
rests on the evidence of MSS. is clearly right, but the 
argument for the internal evidence is hardly conclusive. 
May it not contain the thought ‘“‘Why dost ¢/ou not believing 
in me the one that is good” (that is God), ask me concern- 
ing the good.” Ifthe evidence is over-whelming for the 
omission of the word ‘‘ cometh” from S. Matt. XXV. 6, 
“Behold the Bridegroom cometh” the change is, cer- 
tainly, not over-whelmingly important. In S. Mark VI. 
20. ‘‘Herod feared John and was much perplexed” the 
“cannot conceive” of the Committeee changes a reading, 
which they own to be undoubtedly supported by many of 
the best authorities. The explanation of the change ofS. 
Mark IX. 23. “ If thou can’st,” for “ if thou can’st believe” 
is, surely, a puerile piece of melo-drama, very unlike the 
dignity of Evangelical writing. The omission has strong 
authority, but the addition of ‘‘believe” seems much less 
likely, than its omission in Aleph and the rest, in spite of 
Dr. Roberts considering it a ‘ beautiful emendation.” In 
S. Luke XVI. 9. we may be compelled to submit to the 
‘it fails” (‘‘ make to yourself friends, etc., that when 7¢ 
fails,”) instead of ‘ye fail.” Although, certainly, zzternal 
evidence, that it is the Scriptural use of the word exierro, 
might be allowed here to out-weigh the MS. authorities. 
The intrusion of the words “and they stood still” into the 
exquisite Emmaus story, in S. Matt. XXIV. 17, has not 
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weight enough of warrant to make it necessary to spoil the 
verse, as it stands. The 46th verse is changed on suffi- 
cient grounds omitting “ and thus it behooved ;” and with- 
outloss. The change in S. John VI. 11, ‘ He distributed 
to them that were set down,” is not made necessary by the 
MS. authorities; and, surely, is not inaccordance with the 
probable facts. In weighing the evidence for, and against, 
the change of S. John XIII. 24. “‘Simon Peter saith unto 
Him, tell us who it is,” the characteristic self-withdrawal 
of S. John weighs against ‘“‘ the characteristic utterance of 
S. Peter,” which is not forced on us_ by sufficient MS. 
authority ; while the “‘ leaning back as he was,” instead of 
the simple and beautiful “‘lying on Jesus’ bosom,” seems 
to have absolutely, no higher warrant, than Alford, 
McLellan and Westcott; the ‘‘as he was” being Westcott’s 
addition. The whole change must, certainly, be repudi- 
ated. The introduction of the words ‘‘In the Hebrew 
tongue” in S. John XX. 16, must, of course, be allowed. 
The change in Acts XV. 23. ‘“‘the Apostles and the elder 
brethren” is a marvellous example of self-evident mis- 
translation. One cannot conceive its having been allowed 
by the Church of England members of the Committee. 
The passage has been under close consideration and con- 
troversy, for at least three centuries, in connection with the 
proper composition of an Ecclesiastical Council. Some 
MSS. omit only the Ké& and some the Ké& &. But, it waited 
for the peculiar insight of the recent Revisers, to translate 
verse fifteen, into a contradiction of verse six, into an 
antagonism with the centuries of Christendom, and into 
mitigated unmeaningness. ‘‘The Apostles and elder breth- 
ren” decide what *‘the Apostles and elders came together 
to consider.” It is absurd on the face. The dignity of 
greeting, the truth of oneness in brotherhood through all 
distinctions of order, and the facts of the case, are met, 
when the salutation runs, in English as in Greek, “the 
Apostles and elders, brethren send greeting.” In Acts XVI. 
7. as in XVIII. 5. a correct change is made on the author- 
ity of the MSS. but a poor reason given for it. Longer or 
shorter readings, surely, are not arguments for, or against 
change. Encountering a really valuable correction, in all 
the best MSS. the Revisers have introduced a new and 
enfeebling idea, into their rendering of Romans IV. 20, and 
lowered the English of the whole passage, by the phrases, 
“without being weakened,” ‘“‘as good as dead,” ‘* waxed 
strong,” “‘ wavered not ;” when, really, the only change 
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need have been “‘ he considered his own body and also the 
deadness.” There need not have been long hesitation over 
Romans V. I. to give us the éyeuev, instead of éxouer, ‘* being 
justified by faith /et us have peace ;” which doctrinal accu- 
racy requires, and earlier * MSS. sustain. Romans VII. 6. 
“‘ having died to that wherein we were holden” is plainly 
altered in deference to the best authority ; but, we fail to 
see why objectors to archaisms should put “ holden,” where 
the Authorized Version read “ held.” The changesin I. Cor. 
XI. 24, 26, 29. are to be approached carefully. The only 
change really required is the omission of the words “take, 
eat.” MS. authority allowsthe retention of the words 
‘“‘which is broken.” Valuable truth requires it ; and the 
omission is one that must be felt, more and more deeply, 
as one hears and weighs the words. And the same is true 
of the ‘unworthily ;” and “judgment” is, certainly, a 
word too feeble and too variable in meaning to express 
the word «piza. Condemnation, surely, would be more 
exact. The whole of the beautiful thirteenth chapter of 
this Epistle is so marred and mutilated by the loss of the 
word “charity ;” by the “clanging” for the “ tinkling” 
cymbal ; by the weaker ‘‘if” instead of ‘though ;” by the 
“know” all knowledge ; by the change of ‘“ her” into 
“‘7ts,” when the truer similarity to the Greek and the bet- 
ter carrying out of the personification would have changed 
“itself” into ‘herself ;” that we wonder the Revisers had 
not completed the mutilation, by putting their marginal 
reading (which has no meaning), “that J may glory” 
instead of ‘‘ my body to be burned.” The only valuable 
changes in the whole chapter, are the “rejoiceth wth” 
instead of “zz” the truth;” (and even so, the utter 
impossibility of reproducing the fulness of the original in any 
mere rendering of its words, becomes apparent): and the 
change of ‘zz a mirror” for ‘“‘ through a glass ” while here 
the want still remains, to the unlearned reader, of a true 
rendering of écérrpov, 

Strong reasonings, of MSS., grammar and meaning, are 
against the change in II. Cor. XII. 19. ‘Ye think all 
this time that we areexcusing ourselves,” where 744 has, 
on the whole, more authority than 7ré%a, In Gal. IV. 
14. and Phil. I. 16. 17. the correction is undoubtedly right. 








* This is one of the results of the revision which makes one forgive 
much to the English revisers, because, here, as in Acts II, 47, they 


overruled the American committee. 
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But the omission of “his flesh and of his bones” in Eph. 
V. 30. is not sustained, either, by versions, MSS. or quota- 
tions, the weight of which, added to the unimportance of 
the change and the undesirableness of all change, would 
retain the words, In Col. II. 18. “intruding into those 
things which he had (not) seen ;” Westcott’s suspected 
corruption in the omitted “ot” is a wise suspicion, with 
so much authority and meaning in favour of its retention. 
The changes of designation, in the name of our Lord, are 
not of much consequence either way. Considering the 
almost even balance of the authorities and the fact of the 
almost inter-changeableness of Apphia and 4éeA9gn, most 
men will incline to leave the word ‘*‘ beloved” as it stands 
in the third verse of Philemon. The three changes in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, noticed by Dr. Roberts are based 
upon strong authority, 

Passing to what Dr. Roberts calls more important 
changes, due to a change of text, the following are spec- 
ially to be noted: A. The Lord’s Prayer. The omission 
of the Doxology is the only change alluded to ‘in the 
Companion.” It is the only tolerable change. It will be 
retained—where it undoubtedly originated—in the Church's 
Liturgical use; and surrendered, where other religious 
bodies only use it, in the read Scriptures. The heart of 
Catholic Christendom, will reject, we believe, with unani- 
mous impulse, four of the other alterations which have 
been introduced ; o# earth or zz earth, especially to us in 
America, is unimportant. SAring us not into temptation 
is uncalled for. Thy will be done, as in Heaven, so, in 
Earth is an awkward and needless foisting of Greek order, 
into English words. Forgive us our debts, as we also have 
forgiven our debtors, is one, of many attempts, to define 
the a-oristic, the horizon-less, the indefinite, time * of this 
peculiar Greek tense. “ Forgive” in this use, is far nearer 
the thought, in the Greek. Itis not present time. It is 
the time of habit. It means that forgivingness is necessary 
to forgiveness. And the narrowing of the great petition 
for deliverance from evil to be delivered ‘‘from the Ezz 
one” is against patristic teaching, Rabbinical authorities, 
and thedemands of the human heart, That six such alter- 


* There is a curious inconsistency in the rendering of the Aorist in the 
Revised Version: The word ééd#, being rendered zs given, in S. 
Luke, XII, 48; was given,in Eph. Ul, 8; and sath deen given, in 
S. Matt., XXVII, 18. 
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ations should have been introduced into the sweet and 
sacred phrases of the Lord’s Prayer, and that in S. Luke, 
XI, 2; they should have omitted the words, ‘Thy will 
be done, &c.,” when the Sinaitic and Alexandrine, and 
the Codices Ephraemi and Bezae all retain it, is a con- 
demnation of the Revision in a very crucial point. S. 
Mark, XVI, 9, 20. These verses are left with a sort of 
reluctant hesitation, marked off and branded with sus- 
picion. Dean Burgon’s exhaustive and unanswerable 
argument makes needless the discussion of this point. 
Quoted by Irenzus, and found in both the elder Syriac 
translations in the second century, they have, against 
their genuineness, only the Sinaitic MS. and the Vatican 
(copies, probably, one of the other) ; while the long empty 
column left in the Vatican MS. where these verses 
occur, throws the weight of zfs authority almost in favor 
ofits retention. S. John, VII, 53, VII, 8,11. This pas- 
sage is left in the same attitude, with the closing verses 
of S. Mark’s Gospel, bracketed but retained, and, in this 
instance, we believe, wisely, because the weight of evi- 
dence is so nearly balanced, as to make a definite decision 
almost impossible. Col II, 2. The mystery ‘“‘of God in 
Christ,” is substituted for ‘‘ of God and of the Father and 
of Christ.” The Revisers seem to have taken the text of 
B. Toi Gedv ypiorov. Why have they not given it the nervous 
English rendering, the God Christ, which is literal, and 
strong and clear. InI Tim., III, 16, the question between 
dc and @eoe is not, really, the question at issue, so far as 
translation goes. The weight of authority is, undoubt- 
edly in favour of the former. But é¢ is, of course éeéc, In 
the Greek, no one would imagine otherwise. And in 
order to convey this fact, which is the important fact to 
sight or sound, the authorized Version takes the truth to 
be revealed, and conveys it, far more clearly, than can be 
done, even by printing the He with thecapital H. Faith- 
fulness of rendering the truth from the original, is better 
sustained, by leaving the translation as it stands. ‘‘ He, 
who was manifested in the Flesh,” with no verb to which 
ffe belongs, is neither good English, nor a good rendering 
of the Greek. Of course in doctrine, there is no suggest- 
ion of change. 

IS. Peter III, 15. Thechange of the Greek text here 
is a gain alike to accuracy and to the witness of the Holy 
Scriptures, to the Divinity of Christ. But, as if to weaken 
the full force ofthe words, the Revisers distort and dilvte 
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the English, and make a useless and unmeaning break of 
the familiar rhythm of the words, ‘Sanctify the Lord 
Christ in your hearts,” is more natural, as well as nearer 
the Greek, than ‘‘Sanctify, in your hearts, Christ as 
Lord. 

IS. John, V, 7,8. This famous passage is dealt with 
with summary severity, reaching even to the prophetic 
statement, that no future defender ofits genuineness ever 
will arise. And it disappears, no trace being found, from 
the Revised Version. This is not a fair representation of 
ancient or modern authorities, upon this passage. The 
unlearned reader of the new Bible will be surprised to know 
what weighty authorities, in quantity and quality, main- 
tain the authenticity of the passage. Foster, in his book, 
“The three Heavenly witnesses,” has collated amass of 
testimony, that surely might have wrought a little hesita- 
tion in the minds of the Committee, and a little modesty 
in Dr. Roberts’ statement. It has the authority of S. 
Jerome and S. Cyprian, and of four hundred Bishops 
assembled at Carthage in 484, and of such scholars as 
Griesbach and Porson, Wake, Secker, Bull, Pearson, Bev- 
eridge, Horsley, Middleton, Bengel. And the curious 
expression i 1d é& eowin verse 8 (which cannot fairly 
be translated “agree in one”) seems to require for its 
explanation, the previous tpi év tu. The final decision, 
we think will leave the disputed words dracketed in the text. 
The treatment by the Revisers of S. Matt., XVII, 21, which 
they have omitted entirely, and of the parallel passage, S. 
Mark, IX, 29, which they have mutilated, is extraordinary. 
“‘ Howbeit this kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting,” 
is erased in S. Matthew, and the word “ fasting” is omitted 
in S. Mark. The facts of the case are that the author- 
ized version retains them, on the authority of A. C. D., 
and one of the Sinaitic copies inS. Mark; and the twenty- 
first verse is retained in S. Matthew, on the authority of 
C. D. L., the old Latin translation, the Vulgate, the 
Peshito Syriac Version, and others. 

Giving up the attempt, because space will not allow, to 
follow further the selected specimens of change in detail, 
it will suffice to mention some further changes, made in 
passages so familiar as to arrest the instant attention of 
the ear. The Crucifixion of our Lord between ‘two rob- 
bers ;” the wilfulness of choice that puts the narrow word 
“love,” for ‘“‘charity,” in the XIII chapter of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians ; the substitution of ‘* bowls,” 
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for ‘‘ vials” in Revelation V. 8, and elsewhere ; the “‘clang- 
ing,” for the ‘tinkling cymbal ;” the change from “ Lord, 
is it I,” to “Is it I, Lord,” in S. Matt. XXVI. 23; “the 
great millstone,” in S. Matthew XVIII. 6; ‘wise men 
from the East, came,” instead of, ‘‘there came wise men 
from the East;” “where is that gratulation of yourselves,” 
instead of ‘‘where is that blessedness,” in Col. IV. 15; 
‘overthrow not for meats’ sake the work of God,” instead 
of, ‘‘ for meat destroy not the work of God,” Rom. XIV. 20: 
“ran riotously in the error of Balaam for hire,” instead 
of, ‘ran greedily after the error of Balaam for reward :” 
“the place of toll,” for, “‘ the receipt of custom ;” “ birds of 
the heaven,” for, ‘‘ fowls of the air ;” ‘* casting,” for ** driv- 
ing,” the money changers out of the Temple; ‘‘ Under 
myself, soldiers,” for, ‘‘soldiers under me;” these, and 
innumerable others, are gratuitous and intolerable indig- 
nities to good English and to accuracy, which can hardly 
be thought of, with patience or respect. And they are 
evidences, to which a few others only need be added, of 
the deterioration and enervation of language in the Revi- 
sers’ version. ‘Father, that which thou hast given me, I 
will that where I am they also may be with me.” ‘God 
having of old time spoken unto the fathers inthe prophets 
by divers portions and in divers manners, hath at the 
end of these days spoken unto us in His Son.” The open- 
ing verses of the 2nd chapter of the 2nd Epistle toS. Tim- 
othy furnish a fair field for the Revisers English which will 
be a fertium quid after the ‘‘Queen’s "and the ‘ Dean’s.” 
Téxvov wov must be “my child,” as if S. Timothy were an 
infant, or could be a daughter. Adopting the correct read- 
ing in verse 3. Of ovyxaxoré#yrov, they have spoiled the 
‘endure hardness,” into, ‘‘ suffer hardship ;” and in verse 
4, “soldier on service,” takes the place of ‘‘ man that war- 
reth ;” and having here again defined the timeless tense, 
they have enfeebled, “if a man also strive for masteries 
(449) yet is he not crowned, except he strive lawfully,” 
into, “if also a man contend in the games he is not 
crowned except he have contended lawfully.” Surely ear 
and heart and mind resent such mangling. © 

There is a certain ex cathedré wilfulness, which it is 
absurd to call faithfulness, in such a version as is given 
us of S. Luke, VI, 4o9. 

“I must be about my Father's business,” the Authorized 
Version renders it, perhaps inadequately, for the word ‘ev, 
implies an absorption and occupation hardly represented 
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by “about.” But who gave the Revisers authority to 
interpolate the word ‘‘ House?” Surely the definite plural 
article, without a noun, in the Greek, means much more 
likely, the things, the affairs, the business of my Father, 
than the tame commonplace of House. 

So in the story of S. Paul’s famous argument with 
Agrippa, one may grant, perhaps, that the reply is meant 
to be satirical. But why* & diye, an adjective without 
a noun, should mean ‘“ with but little persuasion,” when 
“‘ xpovy” is the more natural substantive to supply, “in a 
short time,” passes ordinary comprehension. 

There are some stranger omissions of alteration in the 
translation too, depending not on texts but on faithful 
translation of the Greek. Why is re still translated, a 
“man” in S. John III. 4.2? Why have the Revisers 
inserted in S. Matt. XX. 24. the words, “it is for them?” 
Why, when the article was restored in Acts II. 42. before 
‘“‘ prayers,” did they not translate ‘‘the breaking of ‘the 
bread,” &c ? Why, when the change was made for deasts 
in Revelation IV. 6. e¢seg., did they give the word crea- 
tures, Which is an added and an unauthorized idea instead 
of “ diving things?” Why should we have, “ yielded up,” 
and ‘‘ gave up His Spirit” in S. Matt. and S. John, retain- 
ing in 5S. Mark and S. Luke the old phrase ‘“ gave up the 
ghost?” Why, inS,. John XVI. 23. have they left the con- 
fusion of the word ask, when the Greek gives the clear 
distinction between the asking of enquiry and the asking in 
Prayer! And so we might go on. 

But this criticism must hasten to its close. There 
remains the single charge of deteriorated + doctrine. Let 
me quote here in rather triumphant proof of the statement, 
the language, almost the latest spoken, of one of the most 
distinguished of the Revisers ; indeed of one of the most 
distinguished English men of our times, who won the per- 
sonal love of men who utterly disliked his theological 


opinions. Dean Stanley writes in the London 7imes, as 


follows : y 

“The question will arise in many minds, is there any 
change produced in the doctrine presented by the New 
Version ? To this question the answer is No and Yes. 





*See Rev. XVII. to. 
+ The Revisers were afraid of this word and translated the word é:dayn, 


teaching, as in Acts II. 42; the Apostles teaching, for rp didaxg Tov 
azooréawv which should be “‘ ¢Ae doctrine of the Apostles. 
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There is no change in any of the great doctrines which all 
Christians alike hold ; the importance of charity, of mercy, 
of judgment, the transcendent and divine beauty of the 
Character in the Gospels, and the force of the incidents 
and arguments in the Acts and in the Epistles are beyond 
any possibility of alteration from a new reading or a new 
collocation of phrases. But if it be asked whether some 
of what are commonly called doctrines are placed in a new 
light, then the answer must be in the affirmative. For ex- 
ample, the very word ‘ doctrine,” perhaps not from the 
fault of the translators, but from the change of meaning 
which has taken place in the lapse of time, has undergone 
a transformation which converted a perfectly general ex- 
pression into one synonymous with dogmatic teaching. This 
error, if so we may call it, has been removed almost uni- 
formly in the present Revision, which renders the original 
word, not by “‘doctrine,” but by ‘“‘teaching.” ‘ Heresies” 
and “heretical,” which in ecclesiastical parlance for many 
centuries have come to mean “ error in opinion,” have now 
the mask taken from off them, and they appear in their true 
light, as “‘ factions” or ‘‘ party spirit.” 

‘* All the modern fancies which have congregated round 
the words “ hell,” ‘‘ everlasting,” and ‘‘ damnation” have 
from different causes been exploded in this version. The 
words which have been hitherto translated ‘ hell” are now, 
either in the text or the margin, reduced to their original 
meanings of ‘‘ Gehenna,” ‘‘ Hades,” or “‘ Tartarus,” each 
with a very different signification the one from the other, 
and all from the meaning which they had acquired in mod- 
ern popular language. The word “ everlasting,” at least in 
the margin, is always accompanied by an indication that 
its real meaning is ‘‘ for the age” “‘ or for the ages,” or else 
the far more sublime and ethereal word of ‘“ eternal.” 
‘* Damnation,” which had acquired so harsh a signification 
in later English, is now entirely banished from the Sacred 
volume, and appears only either as ‘‘ condemnation” or 
“ judgment.” ‘‘ Inspiration,” although it might fairly have 
been interpreted in a less technical sense, yet now in the 
one text which was employed for vindicating the verbal 
authority of the Sacred Scriptures has been transformed 
from “ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable,” into ‘‘ Every scripture inspired of God is profit- 
able.” Some of the great scholastic doctrines have lost 
their chief supports, and that sometimes by variation of 
interpretation, more often by variation of reading.” 
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Three instances will suffice to give the grounds of this 
charge. 

Nothing can be gained by drawing the line of absolute 
demarcation among the words repé¢, onueiov and évvéucc wonder 
and sign and power, but to pander to the popular notion that 
miracles were not of the essence of our Lord’s life. To set 
‘sions of the divine presence” in opposition to ‘* thauma- 
turgic acts;” to prefer ‘‘ mighty work” to ** miracle” gener- 
ally (only two places being in terms excepted by the 
author of the comparison to the Revised Version), is simply 
to throw the weight of the new translation against the 
superhuman element of Christianity, to cast a question 
upon the miracles which our Lord wrought, which must 
grow into a doubt of the miracle, that our Lord was, till 
by and by, it will be claimed that the Incarnation and 
the Resurrection are symbols and not scriptural facts. It 
is far nearer the truth of the original, becausea mzracileisa 
sign wrought by divine power, tocall all those signs miracles, 
which the mighty power of God in Christ wrought to 
assure men of His deity. 

In like manner while the distinction is true between 
Hades and Gehenna, and valuable, and while our English 
word, hell, a covered place of safety, belongs where the 
Creed puts it—to the place of departed spirits—what could 
have been the effect if, in the nine places where it means 
the place of punishment, Gehenna or Tartarus had taken 
the place of hell, as the American Revisers seemed to have 
desired? Simply to get out of the Bible what they call 
“the fearful word hell,” and so to get rid of the fearful 
thought of hell, from the language and the thoughts of 
men ; to play into the hands of the maudlin modernness 
of ‘“‘eternal hope,” which seeks to be kinder than the mer- 
ciful God, and to remove from the minds, not of scholars 
but of readers of the Bible, the fear of everlasting punish- 
ment. 

Just the same tendency occurs in the softening of the 
words that teach the awfulness of the eternal judgment. 
What is the value of the exchange of “ judgment of hell” 
for “‘ damnation of hell,” or of he that believeth not shall 
“be condemned,” for ‘ he that believeth not shall be 
damned.” Is there any real difference of meaning? The 
revisers hardly will claim that the judgment of hell is not 
damnation. But the appearance of the change implies 
another meaning, a softer word to convey a gentler theory. 
And so, by a strange admission of the involved danger, 
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the author of the companion to the revision says that 
damned, which occurs in S. Mark xvi. 16, is now (why 
now !) “* too strong an expression, and has been amended 
in the revised version.” 

The deliberate remanding to the margin of the text of 
the authorized version of 2 S. Tim., III. 16, is a serious 
instance of the same sort. The weight of authority is cer- 
tainly against the new reading, which destroys the definite- 
ness of S. Paul’s description of the Holy Scriptures, as 
recognized in his time, and leaves to any one to say, “‘ thes 
Scripture is not inspired of God, and so is not profitable.” 
It is a dangerous and apparently wilful weakening of the 
inspired statement, which means not ‘every Scripture that 
zs inspired of God is profitable,” but ‘‘every Scripture zs 
inspired of God, and profitable.” 

There is of course much valuable light thrown upon the 
interpretation of passages in Holy Scripture by very many 
of the suggested substitutes. If they can be taken as side 
lights, as new shades and tints of meaning, as bringing out 
the wonderful wealth of teaching which the words of the 
inspired Scripture contain, they will make this volume a 
valuable commentary upon the text, and there are many 
instances undoubtedly familiar to exegetical students, 
through Ellicott and Alford, through Lightfoot and Trench 
and the great Bishop of Lincoln, which will be adopted 
one day, out of the margin into the body of the text. But 
the great mass of changes is either unimportant, valueless, 
unmeaning, or unjust. The microscope has been used too 
much and the telescope too little. The better and truer 
effect of a rendering of one language into another has been 
sacrificed, for the small paltriness of an exact reproduction 
of words. And, so far as one can gather from results, the 
Revisers seem to have elevated manuscripts altogether too 
much above the authority of versions and quotations of 
earlier date than any manuscript we have; and to have 
allowed the Sinaitic MS. (claimed by Simonides to be a 
MS. in his own handwriting) to assume a towering author- 
ity above all other manuscripts ; to whichit is not entitled. 

With such a failure, after years of labour, on the part of 
very able and scholarly men, we shall probably be permit- 
ted to enjoy the glorious English of the old Version, for 
many a year to come with, what Trench calls “‘ the constant 
solemnity and seriousness which by some nameless skill is 
made to rest upon it all.” One cannot quote too often, in 
an age of change and love of novelty, Faber’s tribute to 
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the work of the forty seven men of whom Dr. Scrivener 
says, (what never will be said of the recent Revisers) 
“‘ never was a great enterprise carried on with less know- 
ledge handed down to posterity of the labourers, their 
method and order of working.” ‘‘Who will say that the 
uncommon beauty and marvellous English of the Protes- 
tant Bible is not one of the great strongholds of heresy in 
this country? It lives on the ear like a music that can 
never be forgotten, like the sound of Church bells, which 
the convert hardly knows how to forego. Its facilities often 
seem to be almost things rather than mere words. It is 
part of the national mind, and the anchor of national 
seriousness. Nay, it is worshipped with a positive idolatry, 
in extenuation of whose grotesque fanaticism its intrinsic 
beauty pleads availingly with the man of letters and the 
scholar. The memory of the dead passes into it. The 
potent traditions of childhood are stereotyped in its verses. 
The power of all the griefs and trials of a man is hidden 
beneath its words. It is the representative of his best 
moments, and all that there has been about him of soft, 
and gentle, and pure, and penitent, and good speaks to him 
for ever out of his English Bible. It is his sacred thing, 
which doubt has never dimmed, and controversy never 
soiled. It has been to him all along as the silent, but oh ! 
how intelligible voice of his guardian angel ; and in the 
length and breadth of the land there is not a Protestant, 
with one spark of religiousness about him, whose spiritual 
biography is not in his Saxon Bible.” 

It will be seen that this article is from the standpoint of 
positive opposition to any adoption at all, yet, of any change 
suggested by the Revisers. The writer hopes and believes 
that in the comparatively few cases where a purer text 
(i.e. a mass of combined authority in MS. Versions and 
quotations) demands it, the change may be put at once 
into the margin of the authorized Version, to pass in time, 
from the margin into the body of the page. He has been 
at no pains to point out these desirable changes, which 
will at once suggest themselves to any ordinary student of 
the Greek New Testament, under the guidance of the 
Commentators most in the hands of Students for the last 
twenty years, Wordsworth, Lightfoot, Alford, Ellicott, 
and still more Griesbach, Wetstein, Bengel and Bloomfield. 
The work as a whole is so blemished by the needless num- 
ber of paltry changes, and the cruel excision of phrases 
sacred alike by their faithfulness and their familiarity, 
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that as a whole it must be condemned ; and the final re- 
vision of the old version, while it will contain many of the 
changes suggested in this, will have to be made without 
much regard to it. It will be easier to find out anew, the 
necessary changes, than to weed out of this, the unneces- 
sary changes. 

And yet, the writer trusts that he has examined the 
work without the prejudice of fear or of dislike. Recog- 
nizing the piety and scholarship of the men who have been 
engaged in it, he has not meant to count them traditori, 
who are really traduttori ; nor, to accuse them of surren- 
dering and not rendering the meaning.* The impossibility 
of any general improvement, is the chief reason for the 
failure. What is beyond that is the fatal folly of attempt- 
ing by uninspired selection, to find a word or an idiom that 
willrepresent, the unfathomable fulness of inspired language. 
What volumes of commentaries and centuries of sermons 
have failed to do, to exhaust the meaning of a Greek word, 
no translation can possibly attain. 

Nor has there been any prejudice of fear, as to the result 
of the most searching study of varying versions. For 
the writer accepts, wolscettalinatty, Scrivner’s quotation of 
Bentley’s strong and vigorous words; ‘at once the 
profoundest and most daring of English critics”: ‘‘ The 
real text of the sacred writers does not now (since the 
originals have been so long lost) lie in any MS. or Edition, 
but is dispersed in them all. "Tis competently exact indeed 
in the worst MSS. now extant—nor, is one article of faith, 
or moral precept either perverted or lost in them—choose 
as awkwardly as you will: choose the worst, by design, 
out of the whole lump of readings.” Again: Make your 
thirty thousand variations as many more, if numbers of 
copies can ever reach that sum, all the better to a know- 
ing and a serious reader, who is, thereby, more richly fur- 
nished to select what he sees genuine. But, now, put them 
into the hands of a knave or fool ; and yet, with the most 
sinistrous and absurd choice, he shall not extinguish the 
light of any one chapter ; nor so disguise Christianity, but 
that every feature of it will still be the same.” 





* Vid. Trench Introduction. 


W. C. DOANE. 
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THE DEBT TO AFRICA—THE HOPE OF LIBERIA. 


HEN our forefathers adopted the American soil as 

their own, they cut all kindred with the gradations 
of rank and social inequalities which had burthened, and 
still burthens the peasantry of Europe. Their pioneers 
the Spaniards, had in vain tried the policy of Roman con- 
querors, in spite of the proofs of history for centuries, that 
no nation is capable of freedom under the political yoke 
of Romanism. 

The altar and the throne can only flourish by an equality 
in the contest for the supremacy of energy in the best means 
for the government of themselves severally, while they 
are alike ruinous to each other when either one takes it 
upon itself to govern both. 

The cruelty of the Spaniards in trying to subjugate a 
conquered nation to slavery, as applied to the Indians, 
and their subsequent cruelties to the Negro slaves, has no 
example except in the spread of the Roman Empire, and 
this was as much to be shunned as their policy of govern- 
ment. 

The new wants for the full developement of American 
resources, required both new laws and new manners. 

The history of nations in every age, shows the different 
relations of master and servant ; and when in the progress 
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of commerce the Negro had become the accepted slave 
and an article of commerce, his future relation was not 
considered. 

The Spaniards had proven to their own satisfaction that 
the natives of the West Indies were not able to withstand 
the cruel bondage to which they had subjected them, and 
the Portuguese merchants were at hand with African slaves 
to sell, instead. Hence as early as 1502, Negroes were 


deemed indispensable for working the mines of Hispaniola. 


In 1511, Ferdinand V., of Spain permitted a large 
number of Negroes to be imported for the benefit of his 
colonies. After Ferdinand’s death, under the regency of 
Cardinal Ximines, Bartholomew Las Casas, a missionary, 
obtained permission to institute aregular trade with Africa 
for the importation of slaves. This he did, however, we 
are told, with the benevolent purpose of lessening the 
cruelties practiced in the effort to subjugate the native 
Indians to slavery. Soon after, Charles V ascended the 
throne ; and he granted an exclusive patent for the sup- 
ply of 4000 negroes annually to Hispaniola, Cuba, Jamaica 
and Porto Rico. The patent was subsequently assigned 
to some Genoese merchants who continued it. 

Louis XIII. of France, issued an edict that all Africans 
coming into his dominions should be made slaves of, for 
the good of their souls and the glory of God. 

In the year 1561, during the reign of Elizabeth, John 
Hawkins, having become acquainted with the advantages 
of the African slave trade, fitted out three ships with which 
he sailed to Sierra Leone, andthere obtained 300 Negro 
slaves. Proceeding with them to Hispaniola, he realised 
such profits as to enable him during the next year to more 
than double his fleet. He was soon thereafter knighted 
in honor of his success. 

At this period, the Portuguese and French both main- 
tained contracts with native African Kings for the regular 
supply of slaves. 

In 1618 a company of merchants in London obtained 
an exclusive patent for the slave trade, but there were so 
many others engaged in it, asto render the profits so scanty 
as to induce them to abandon their patent. 

But Charles I. granted an exclusive patent to another 
company who entered into the trade with such energy as 
to reap large profits, insomuch as to attract the attention 
of others, and such competition as to occasion an abandon- 
ment of the monopoly until 1662. But only ten years after- 
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wards, the sum of one hundred and eleven thousand pounds 
stirling was raised by new subscribers, in the short period 
of nine months to constitute a new company. One-third 
of this sum was appropriated to building ‘‘ factories” on the 
African Coast. 

Under William and Mary, monopolies were abolished, 
and it was declared lawful for any of his Majesty’s liege 
subjects to trade from Africa between Cape Mount and the 
Cape of Good Hope to the Plantations of America, upon 
condition of paying ten per cent. ad valorem for export 
goods at the time of entry. It was stipulated by the same 
act, that any person by the payment of an additional duty 
of ten per cent, for the goods imported, should have the 
still more extensive privilege of trading between Cape 
Blanco and Cape Mount. The product of these duties 
was destined for the good of the company, but the law 
was unsatisfactory, and there were many petitions against 
it. Under it the company had so declined in 1739, that 
Parliament voted it £10,000 annually for the period of nine 
years, and in 1744, an additional grant of £20,000: making 
#110,000 granted by Parliament for the support of the 
slave trade. 

In 1750, anew act was passed for its encouragement and 
improvement, and it continued to flourish. 

Taking the figures for a little more than a century, from 
1680 to 1786, the British colonies in America, including 
the West Indies, were supplied, chiefly by the parent 
country, with 2,130,000 negro slaves; and from 1700 to 1786, 
610,000 were carried to Jamaica alone. Under a treaty 
with Spain covering the later portion of this period from 
1702 to the date of the British Emancipation Act 1807, 
abolishing the slave trade after 1808, the Island of Jamaica 
was made the great American slave depot, and received 
the enormous number of 3,225,466 slaves from Africa. 
From this place large numbers were resold, by barter and 
otherwise to other colonies. The population of Jamaica, 
at the endof the period was 37,152, white, and 373,405 col- 
ored. 

In 1719, a duty of 5s. per head was laid on all slaves 
imported into Jamaica. In 1720, the duty was raised to 
10s., and a duty of 20s. was imposed on exportation. In 
1774, the number of negroes had so alarmingly increased 
that the duty on importation was raised, first to £2. I0s., 
and subsequently to £5. 

This action of the colonists, greatly excited the oppo- 
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sition of the English slave-traders, and on their appeal to 
Parliament the duty was abrogated. 

This appeal and action, however, had the effect of 
attracting the attention of Parliament to the extent of 
the slave trade, and to the previous acts, as will presently 
be shown, of the American colonies, and Congress. The 
movement rapidly gathered strength, and resulted in the 
act of Parliament prohibiting the slave trade after 1808. 
This ended the traffic under the protection of the British 
Jaw, begun in 1561. 

During the colonial relations of America to Great 
Britain, the slave trade reached its highest pitch. England 
especially pursued it with an avaricious eagerness surpass- 
ing all other nations, and had it not been for the inadapt- 
ability of negroes to cold climates, which led to the 
speedy abandonment of Negro slavery in the northern 
section of the country, they would doubtless have been 
much more extensively introduced. African slavery was 
the prevailing public sentiment of the most highly culti- 
vated nations of the time. And under this sentiment, the 
English who came to America were by no means of aclass 
to renounce their inbred rights. But it has been sufficient- 
ly shown that Negro slavery did not begin withthem. It 
was already an acknowledged and legitimate commerce, 
and when in 1620, a Dutch vessel brought the first negroes 
to Jamestown, their use was well known. They were taken 
there to sell, in accordance with an acknowledged right 
by the then whole commercial world, and there was no 
question as to either the moral or legal right of the colon- 
ists to buy them. They had been introduced into the West 
Indies more than a century before, and their adaptation 
fully demonstrated. There was here in America an abun- 
dant use for laborers, and the legitimate commerce in 
African slaves which became so lucrative in planting them 
over so wide an extent of country, could only be limited 
by the wants for their use, and their climatic adapta- 
tion. The whole face of this mighty country lay open 
before the colonists. One great mountain range with its 
parallel streams through the same country, with soils suit- 
ed to the most varied productions, requiring labor only 
for their developement, all seemed to indicate a country 
for one government only, and everything indicated its 
adaptation to a united administration of laws. And while 
in the one section slave labor was unprofitable from natural 
causes, there was nevertheless, at the first, a hearty co-oper- 
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ation in the promotion of slavery. | New England’s com- 
merce in fish andlumber, with the West Indies in exchange 
for sugar, molasses and slaves ; and conveying tobacco 
from Virginia to England, thence to Africa for a cargo of 
slaves and home, were the chief means of employing the 
shipping, nearly all of which belonged to New England. 
The Duke de Rochefoucault Liancourt, who travelled in 
the United States in 1795, remarked, at that time: 

‘Nearly twenty vessels from the harbours of the North- 
ern States are employed in the importation of Negroes to 
Georgia and the West Indian Isles. The merchants of 
Rhode Island are the conductors of this accursed traffic, 
which they are determined to persevere in until the year 
1808, the period fixed for its final termination. They ship 
one negro for every ten tons burden.” 

But all commercial nations,—England, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Russia, Sweden, and Holland,—were then en- 
gaged in the slave trade as a state policy.. That England 
took the lead in it, is no reproach, for her commerce took 
the lead of all other nations. 

The discovery of this continent by Europeans at the 
time of recognised rights to subjugate the heathen to a 
state of slavery ; the declining condition of the American 
aborigines, and the adaptation of the African to the de- 
velopement of resources which have contributed to the 
well-being of millions who found an asylum here, are, in 
the ways of Providence beyond the comprehension of 
human ken, and only within the scope of Him who giveth 
‘‘the heathen for an inheritance” in order to work out in 
his own good time an ultimate salvation to a whole racé 
groping in darkness. 

In this light was the Negro in America considered up to 
the time of Independence, and for many years subsequent- 
ly. But long before the Declaration of Independence, the 
Colonists urged the suppression of the slave trade, and 
earnestly engaged in discussing plans for returning the 
civilized and Christianized Negroes to Africa as a means of 
evangelizing the savages of that continent. The Colonial 
Assembly of Virginia voted a prohibitory duty to suppress 
the importation of slaves into that colony in 1761. South 
Carolina also about the same time, took active measures 
against the continued importation. In 1773, the Rev. Drs. 
Samuel Hopkins and Ezra Stiles of Rhode Island, proposed 
educating two negro youths and sending them to Africa 
as missionaries, and sent out circulars inviting contribu- 
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tions for this object. But ere the purpose was accomplished, 
the war of the revolution suspended it ; and as already 
shown, the rapacity of British commerce in the slave trade 
hitherto, had been such as to frustrate every effort on the 
part of the American colonlsts to get rid of it. 

When the Constitution of the United States was adopt- 
ed all of the thirteen original States, save one, were slave 
States. Massachusetts abolished slavery by law, four years 
before the adoption of the Constitution: but there were 
still, over 5,000 slaves in that State, and in the struggle in 
the Convention on the prohibition of the slave trade after 
1808, or at an earlier period, Massachusetts favoured her 
commercial interest in the trade, by voting for its continu- 
ance to the later period. 

The war of Independence being over, and the abroga- 
tion of the slave trade provided for in the Constitution, the 
abolition of slavery with means for the removal of eman- 
cipated slaves from the country became a leading subject 
of discussion throughout the country. In 1787, Dr. Hopkins, 
in conjunction with Dr. William Thornton of Virginia, 
renewed his efforts, and with more elaborate plans. They 
endeavored to induce merchants to send out a vessel to 
Africa with a few emigrants for colonization, and goods for 
trade with the natives to diminish expenses and procure 
lands. But they failed in their enterprise for lack of suffi- 
cient funds to carry it out. 

Simultaneously with this effort of Drs. Hopkins and 
Thornton, William Craighead, Esq., of Lunensburg county, 
Virginia, devised a plan for the gradual emancipation and 
colonization of the negroes after an educational course of 
preparation. His plan had special reference to the slaves 
of Virginia, but was equally applicable to those of other 
States. Meanwhile, an Emancipation Society was formed 
in Connecticut, and Dr. Hopkins endeavored to incorpo- 
rate its efforts with the suggestions of Mr. Craighead’s plan. 

In those States which were most thickly peopled by 
whites, and the number of slaves was small, it seemed to 
be an easy matter to provide for prospective freedom, inde- 
pendent of colonization. But in those where the number 
of white inhabitants was relatively small, to emancipate 
the slaves with the privilege of remaining among them, 
appeared to involve the necessity of giving up the country 
to the Negroes. Hence, in the Southern States, no scheme 
of emancipation was indulged which did not comprehend 
a plan for their removal from the country. Practical ex- 
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perience had abundantly demonstrated that the freedom 
of Negroes in the Southern States, at least, was detrimen- 
tal to both whites and blacks. Indeed, so universal was 
the sentiment that free Negroes were a burthen to the 
community, that some of the new Western States enacted 
laws prohibiting them. Had the result been otherwise, 
had experience shown a sufficient capacity in the Negros 
for self reliance, the slave owners in the Southern States 
would have been from the outset foremost in the work of 
emancipation, as they were in opposition to the slave 
trade. 

Mr. Jefferson, it is well known, devoted his whole life to 
means calculated to do away with slavery in the United 
States, always, however, considering the well-being ofthe 
Negro, and finally died leaving his Negroes in slavery. 
The slaves of General Washington who were left free, 
became pensioners of his descendents. Indeed, the manu- 
mition of slaves in the United States, whether in small 
or large numbers, almost uniformly resulted in rendering 
their condition worse. Idleness, vice and misery followed 
the free Negro in every part of the United States and 
British America. 

During the administration of Mr. Jefferson, and while 
Mr. Monroe was Governor of Virginia, the emancipation 
of slavery, and subsequent provision for the Negroes eccu- 
pied the attention of all southern statesmen, but especially 
of Virginia. And the various means discussed, all had in 
view the eventual provision for the removal of the negroes 
from the country. Among those who published plans to 
this end was St. George Tucker, Esq., one of the judges 
of the Court of Appeals, and editor of ‘‘ Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries.” The subject was freely discussed throughout 
the southern states, and the Assembly of Virginia, in 
December, 1800, passed a secret resolution requesting the 
Governor to correspond with the President of the United 
States with the object of procuring a colony to which the 
Negroescould be sent. Mr. Jefferson favored this resolu- 
tion, and on being inaugurated President a few months 
after its passage, he appears to have at once commenced 
the correspondence asked for. But no satisfactory infor- 
mation having been elicited, the Legislature of Virginia 
continued to manifest its earnestness by requesting a con- 
tinuance of the correspondence “ for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a place without the limits of the United States, to 
which free Negroes or Mulattoes and such Negroes 
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or Mulattoes as may be emancipated, may be sent, 
or choose to remove as a place of asylum.” Request- 
ing further. the President ‘“‘to prefer Africa, or any 
of the Spanish or Portuguese settlements in South Amer- 
ica.” Againin 1805, the Legislature of Virginia passed a 
resolution instructing the members of Congress from that 
State to endeavor to procure suitable territory in Louis- 
iana. But of this legislative action and correspondence 
there was no practical outcome. 

Meanwhile the friends of colonization ‘‘ without the 
limit of the United States,” were by no means idle, and 
their efforts acquired additional strength by a missionary 
spirit which about this time first began to show itself. 
This began at Williams College, Massachusetts, in 1808, 
by the foundation of a society of undergraduates whose 
object was ‘‘to effect, in the persons of its members, a 
mission or missions to the heathen.” From this beginning, 
the society was two years afterwards transferred to the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Andover, and there elaborated intoa 
‘Society of Inquiry respecting Missions.” The proposal of 
four of the members of this society to go ona mission tothe 
heathen in foreign lands, led to the formation of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions ; 
and out of, or in connection with this, also sprang the 
American Bible Society. A leading spirit of this mis- 
sionary enterprise was Samuel J. Mills, who subsequently 
became a clergyman. And that he might be the better 
fitted for it, he made a journey of inquiry througha portion 
of the Southern and Southwestern States, where there was 
a large preponderance of the slave population. He 
thoughtfully expressed his conclusions on their relations 
to the white population by remarking that ‘‘ we must save 
the Negroes or the Negroes willruin us.” And with equal 
significance, Ebenezer Burgess, the companion of Mills in 
his journey, and who also subsequently becamea clergy- 
man, in reply to a request for his opinion on a project 
which was at that time mooted, for the establishment of a 
Negro colony somewhere in the then great wilder- 
ness between the Ohio river andthe great lakes, said : 
‘“‘Whether any of us live to see it or not, the time will 
come when white men will want all that region and will 
have it, and our colony will be overwhelmed by them.” 

In 1811, correspondence was renewed with Mr. Jefferson 
on the subject, which showed his continued devotion to it. 
In reply to a letter from Ann Mifflin, requesting his opin- 
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ion on measures for procuring an establishment on the 
coast of Africa, he wrote that ‘‘ Nothing is more to be 
wished than that the United States would themselves 
undertake tomake such an establishment on the coast of 
Africa.” 

February 15, 1815, Dr. Robert Finley, of Princeton, N.J., 
wrote to John O. Mumford, Esq., New York, as follows :— 
“DEAR SIR: The longer I live to see the wretchedness 
of men, the more I admire the virtue of those who desire, 
and with patience labor to execute plans for the relief of 
the wretched. On this subject the state of the free blacks 
has very much occupied my mind. Their number increases 
greatly, and their wretchedness it appearstome. Every- 
thing connected with their condition, including their color 
is against them; nor is there much prospect that their 
state can be greatly meliorated while they shall continue 
among us. Could not the rich and benevolent devise 
means to form a colony on some part of the coast of 
Africa, similar to that of Sierra Leone, which might grad- 
ually induce many free blacks to go and settle, devising 
for them the means of getting there, and protection and 
support until they are established? Could they be sent 
back to Africa, a threefold benefit would arise : we should 
be clear of them, we should send to Africa a population 
partly civilized and Christianized for its benefit, and our 
own blacks themselves would be put in a better situation. 
Think much on this subject and then write me when you 
have leisure.”—New Jersey at that time held about 10,000 
slaves. During the same year, an African missionary 
society was organized in Richmond Virginia, with which 
the Rev. Lot Cary was identified, and the subject of African 
colonization was of increasing interest throughout the 
State. 

In February, 1816, General C. F. Mercer, a member of 
the Virginia legislature, first gained knowledge of the 
secret resolutions of that body, 1800-1805, before referred 
to. Being under no obligations of secrecy himself, and in 
thorough sympathy with the obiects of those resolutions, 
he at once declared his purpose of making them public, 
and of again bringing them before the legislature, which 
he did, and they were for the third time openly adopted, 
and almost unanimously : in the House of Delegates, by a 
vote of 132 to 14, and in the Senate with but one dissent- 
ing vote. General Mercer's earnestness secured the co-op- 
eration of many friends to colonization without the limits 
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of the United States, among them one of his college class- 
mates, Mr. Elias B. Caldwell, of Princeton, N. J., and Mr. 
Francis S. Key, of Maryland, who, with Dr. Finley, heart- 
ily entered into the project, and brought about a conven- 
tion of persons willing to become its active promoters. 
This first meeting for the purpose convened in Washing- 
ton, December 21, 1816. It was attended by “a very 
respectable number” of persons, who organized by the 
appointing of Henry Clay chairman. The object of the 
meeting was explained by Mr. Caldwell, who spoke of 
the general public interest in the subject throughout the 
country, particularizing Virginia, New York, Indiana, 
Tennessee and Maryland. John Randolph, of Virginia, 
and Robert Wright, of Maryland, alsoaddressed the meet- 
ing, and endorsed its objects. A committee was appointed 
to draw up a constitution, and the meeting was adjourned 
to the week following, December 28, 1816, when the 
American Colonization Society was organized and adopted 
a constitution. Fifty gentlemen enrolled their names as 
members, among whom were Dr. William Thornton, Rev. 
Samuel J. Mills and Dr. Robert Finley, and the leading 
statesmen of Congress. 

January 1, 1817, the day fixed by the Constitution, the 
Society met for the election of officers. Hon. Bushrod 
Washington, of Virginia, was chosen President, and twelve 
Vice-presidents were chosen representing nine States, 
including Georgia, Kentucky and Massachusetts, and one 
from the District of Columbia, thus showing a concurrent 
movement of the friends of the African in America, inde- 
pendent of all sectional considerations. This was the first 
and remains the onv/y society ever organized for the explicit 
purpose of giving the Negro perfect freedom; of promoting 
his education for his own good ; of making him indepen- 
dent; of giving him a country he can call his own, and of 
elevating his race tothe standard of a Christian nation. 
Lest these postulates be thought too sweeping, the reader 
perhaps may need reminding that Sierra Leone was 
founded (in 1787) as, and continues to be an Luglish 
colony zm Africa. So far from that Colony being a fore- 
runner and example for American colonizationists, it was 
from the first deceptive and disappointing to those 
who undertook to follow it. And in the progress of 
Liberia, instead of being a helpmate, Sierra Leone has 
been a hindrance. 

When in November, 1817, Samuel J. Mills and Ebenezer 
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Burgess the first agents of the American Colonization 
Society proceeded to Africa by the way of England for 
the purpose of securing territory, they assayed the assis- 
tance of the officers of the English Colony in London, by 
whom they were politely received, and given letters to 
their agents and authorities in Sierra Leone. But on arri- 
val there, March 22, 1818, while they were kindly received 
by the governor and officials, and the leading mer- 
chants of the place, they were nevertheless given to dis- 
tinctly understand that an American colony would not be 
desirable as a new neighbor. Fortunately, they found true 
friends in the “‘ Friendly Society”: a small society recently 
formed under the auspices of the pioneer of practical 
American Colonizationists, PAUL CUFFEE, and his com- 
panion John Kizell, an ex-slave from South Carolina. 

Paul Cuffee was a half-breed African and Indian, born in 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, 1759. He was identified with 
the colored people of hisown native place, but possessed a 
vigorous mind guided by much practical good sense, and 
rose to eminent respectability. He became a mariner, and 
not long after, the owner of a vessel, of which he was his 
own master. Presumably he had heard of the efforts of 
Drs. Hopkins, Stiles and Thornton nearly thirty years 
before, and he now had at his own disposal the means which 
they so much desired, with which to begin the work. He 
had been to Sierra Leone, and therein conjunction with his 
friend Kizell he founded a co-operative and benevolent asso- 
ciation, which they called the “‘ Friendly Society.” Thus 
having prepared the way, in 1815 he fitted out his vessel 
at his own cost, and took forty colored people, only eight of 
whom were able to pay for passage, from Boston to Sierra 
Leone, and placed them in charge of the Society which he 
had been instrumental in forming on a previous voyage. 
—*‘* Moved,” he said, ‘‘ by a desire to raise his brethren in 
the United States to civil and religious liberty in the land 
of their fathers.” Paul Cuffee died in 1816—the same year 
in _— the American Colonization Society was organ- 
ized. 

Mr. Mills, who was suffering from ‘“‘ pulmonary disease,” 
when he left home, found himself unable to proceed further. 
He therefore took passage for return home, but died on 
the voyage. Mr. Burgess, aided by John Kizell and other 
associates of the Friendly Society, pursued the search for 
a settlement, and first halted at Sherbro, one hundred and 
twenty miles distant from Sierre Leone, at which place 
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they entered into negotiations with the natives for territory 

Meanwhile the Society at home had not been idle. 

The law of Congress making the importation of slaves 
penal after 1808, was found to be defective, in that while 
it punished the importer, the slave so imported became sub- 
ject, like all other persons to the laws of the State in which 
he was found. Slave traders there still were who were 
willing to take the risk of detection, and purchasers who 
were ready to profit by the temerity. 

The first legislative action against this venal collusion 
for the perpetuation of the slave trade, despite the law, 
was by the Legislature of Georgia, which enacted, Decem- 
ber 19, 1817, that the Governor should take all such im- 
ported slaves out of the hands of private speculators into 
his own custody, and sell them at auction for the benefit 
of the State Treasury ; provided, however, that if the 
Colonization Society would undertake to transport them 
to Africa, and would pay all expenses incurred by the 
State,,the Governor was requested to aid the Society as he 
might deem expedient.—This was also the first official ac- 
tion in the United States for the return of recaptured slaves 
to Africa. It was quickly followed by act of Congress. 
First in 1818, by increasing the penalty which made the 
importation of slaves penal after 1808 ; and second, through 
the influence of General Mercer, March 3, 1819, which pro- 
vided that all slaves illegally imported, or taken at sea, 
should be held in the custody of the United States until 
removed from the country ; the President was authorized 
to appoint an agent to take care of them, and the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars was appropriated to meet 
the expense. About six weeks after the passage of this 
act, the Hon. W. H. Crawford of Georgia, Secretary of 
the Treasury, discovered in a Georgia newspaper an ad- 
vertisement for the sale of illegally imported slaves, under 
the State law of 1817. 

He immediately informed the Society ; and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Meade of Virginia, was sent to Georgia as itsagent, to 
receive them. Litigation with Spanish claimants for a time 
prevented success ; but after about two years, the Society 
succeeded in gaining possession of them, and they were 
returned to Africa. 

President Monroe, who had from the first been one of 
the promoters of the colonization scheme, construed the 
law of March 3, 1819, to mean that a suitable situation on 
on the coast of Africa should be provided for the agents 
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and those who should be intrusted totheir care. For this 
purpose he determined to send a vessel to the coast, with 
two agents, and the necessary men and means to secure a 
suitable place and make it habitable. He appointed the 
Rev. Samuel Bacon and Mr. Jno. P. Bankson, agents, and 
authorized the charter of the ship E/izadeth. The ship was 
advertised to receive on board and provide for such free 
blacks recommended by the Colonization Society, as might 
be required to effect a permanent settlement, under the 
joint auspices of the United States and the American Col- 
onization Society. Thus provided the Eiizadbeth sailed 
from New York, February 6, 1820, with eighty-eight emi- 

rants from Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania and New 
York. She followed the wake of Paul Cuffee, proceeded 
first to Sierra Leone, thence to Campelar, Kizell’s place, 
Sherbro Island. But here they were soon interrupted by 
influential agents from Sierra Leone, who while they 
“wished the American colonists all success,” as others of 
the English Colony did Mills and Burgess two years before, 
wished them further off, and succeeded by their interference 
in breaking up the negotiations which Kizell had instituted 
with the natives for Sherbro. Thence for a short time the 
emigrants moved to, and dwelt at Fourah; some returned 
to Sierra Leone. 

In November, 1820, the President dispatched the U. S. 
Schooner A/igator, Captain R. F. Stockton, on a voyage 
of exploration of, and instructions to negotiate for suitable 
territory. Proceeding to Sherbro and Fourah Bay, Capt. 
Stockton took on board with him Dr. Eli Ayres, an agent 
of the Colonization Society, who had preceded him to the 
Coast, and proceeded with the difficult work, which by the 
aid of Elijah Johnson, one of the E/izadeth’s emigrants was 
successfully accomplished in the following year by the pur- 
chase of Cape Mesurado, and its occupation January 7, 
1822—250 miles south of Sierra Leone, but still not far 
enough off.” For scarcely had the negotiations for its 
occupancy ended, and the place left temporarily in charge 
of Elijah Johnson, than the interference of the English 
again cropped out by the threats of some of the native 
kings with whom they had been dealing, and from whom 
the purchase had been made, at the prospective loss of 
their slave trade privileges ; and an offer to Johnson of a 
force of marines from a British man-of-war to quiet the 
disturbance zf he would only cede a few feet of ground on 
which to erect a British flag. ‘‘No,” said Johnson, “we 
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want no flagstaff put up here, that will cost more to get it 
down again than it will to whip the natives. I have been 
two years searching for a home in Africa, and I have found 
it; and I shall stay here.” 

The fact is, the English slave trade as compared with 
American, bears the same relation to the continuance of 
African slavery, as it does to its origin; the British were 
among the earliest to engage in it, and the last to quit it. 
The Act of Parliament abolishing the slave trade after 1808, 
was to say the least, quite as little regarded by English- 
men, as was the Act of Congress of corresponding date by 
Americans. And whatever stood in the way of British 
commerce on the coast of Africa, without regard to the 
particulars of that commerce, found protection under the 
British flag. Indeed so long had this been the case that 
the representatives of the British Government seemed to 
claim inherent rights there, and treated the settlement of 
immigrants from America as an encroachment upon their 
exclusive privileges. And it is even so to this day, Eng- 
land continues to dispute the boundaries of Liberia. 

Liberia was from the first, however, in its possessions an 
independent colony acquired by “‘ certain persons, citizens 
of the United States . . . desirous to establish them- 
selves,” . . and not by the United States other than by 
friendly assistance. But it was by the tacit protection 
which this friendly act seemed to imply, that Liberia was 
enabled to secure a footing in the first place, and which 
subsequently saved her from annihilation by the interests 
protected by the British flag. 

In 1843—the next year after the treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain for the purpose of put- 
ting a stop to the slave trade—and all along up to that 
period the English continued to treat this infant colony 
with contempt, respecting only the friendly relations of the 
United States. Liberia at that time had taken upon herself 
the exercise of certain national rights, and among them, 
the universally acknowledged commercial right of collect- 
ing port charges. For its maintenance she employed a 
little schooner, called the ¥ohn Seyes. On assaying to col- 
lect port dues at Edina, one of Liberia's ports of entry, the 
British not only protested the right, but seized the Fohn 
Seyes,and took her before the Court of Admiralty at 
Sierra Leone.—There happened to be for the time no Ameri- 
can man o’war on the Coast.—Liberia appealed to the 
friendly intermediation of the United States. Mr. Everett, 
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the American Minister wrote to Lord Aberdeen under date 
of December 30, 1843: 

“The undersigned greatly fears that if the right of the 
settlement to act as an independent political community, 
and as such to inforce the laws necessary to its existence 
and property, be denied by Her Majesty’s Government, and 
if the naval force of Great Britain be employed in pro- 
tecting individual trades in violation of her laws, the effort 
will be to aim a fatal blow at its very existence.” To this 
Mr. Fox wrote to Mr. Upshur, Secretary of state, that— 

‘The Liberians showed a disposition to enlarge very 

considerably the limits of their territory ; assuming to all 
appearances quite unjustifiably, the right of monopo- 
lizing the trade with native inhabitants along a consider- 
able line of coast, where the trade had hitherto been free ; 
and thus ignorantly interfering with the commerce, inter- 
est and pursuits of British subjects in that quarter.” . . . In 
reply Mr. Upshur stated that— 
... “It is not perceived that any nation can have just 
reason to complain that this settlement does not confine 
itself to the limits of its original territory. Its very exis- 
tence requires that it should extend those limits. Hereto- 
fore this has never been done by arms so far as Iam 
informed, but always by fair purchase from the natives, In 
like manner their treaties with the native princes, whether 
of trade or otherwise ought to be respected. It is quite 
certain that their influence in civilizing and Christianizing 
Africa, in suppressing the slave trade, and in ameliorating 
the condition of African slaves, will be worth very little 
if they should be restrained at this time, in any one of these 
particulars. Full justice, it is hoped may be done to Eng- 
land, without denying to Liberia powers so necessary to 
the safety, prosperity, and the utility of that settlement 
asa philanthrophic establishment. . . They are themselves 
nearly powerless, they must rely, for the protection of their 
own rights, on the justice and sympathy of other powers. 
That this Government will be at all times, prepared to 
interpose its good offices to prevent any encroachment by 
the colony upon any just right of any nation, and that it 
would be very unwilling to see it despoiled of its territory, 
rightfully acquired, or improperly restrained in the exercise 
of its necessary rights and powers as an independent set- 
tlement.” 

After several month’s litigation, the F¥ohn Seyes was 
cleared, and the Liberian authorities notified they could 
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have her on paying the costs of adjudication, amounting 
to $1200 ! considerably more than she was worth. One of 
the items in the bill of costs to the British Government 
was ninty-nine days hire of an anchor at $1.50 per diem, 
notwithstanding that when the schooner was seized, she 
had on board two good anchors with chain cables.—The 
conditions were refused, the British Government retained 
the Fohn Seys, denied the right of the Liberians to acquire 
territory by treaty with the natives of the country, or to 
govern that which they had already acquired ; instructed 
her subjects not to pay duties, and gave the Liberians to 
understand that the British navy would enforce this decis- 
ion. 

Thus, were the Liberians, after twenty years’ tutelage 
on the coast of Africa under the direction of the Coloni- 
zation Society, at the very outset of their first effort to 
shape their own destinies, estopped by the British govern- 
ment.—The Colonization Society was like its offspring— 
devoid of sovereign power to make treaties. But together 
the Society and the Colony were equal to the occasion. 
After mature deliberation and thorough study of the 
import of the terms on which the settlement had been 
acquired, the Society amended its constitution by striking 
out everything relating to the government as a colony, 
and declared the time had arrived for the people of Liberia 
to take into their own hands the work of self-government, 
including the management of all their foreign relations; 
and recommended to them to publish to the world a 
declaration of their true character as a sovereign and inde- 
pendent State. The propriety of this action was submitted to 
the vote of the people, and being decided in the affirmative, 
a convention was called in conformity therewith, which 
the twenty-sixth day of July, 1847, adopted a new consti- 
tution and made a formal Declaration of Independence. In 
the course of the following year, her independence was 
acknowledged by England and France. But even this 
was at first equally disregarded by the British free traders. 
Even as late as 1853, President Roberts had to contend 
with the British Government against the prosecution of the 
coolie trade, which was but another name only, for the 
slave trade, within the legal jurisdiction of the Republic. 
And still later, President Benson had tocontend with France 
against the same infamous traffic under the French flag. 
But both finally, more out of respect to the growing uni- 
versal sentiment against the slave trade, than sensibility to 
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their own wrong doings, doubtless, yielded to the progress 
of civilization on that portion of the Coast of Africa, occu- 
pied by Liberia ; whatever they may have done, or continue 
to do, in other parts, 

Liberia’s flag is now honored by all Christian nations, 
and none more deserves honor, for the cause over which it 
floats is the grandest and holiest which ever gave birth to 
a nation—the redemption of a whole race of mankind from 
heathenism and slavery. 

What, let us now inquire are the obligations of Christian 
nations to sustain Liberia? 

Our effort to answer this question will be mainly direc- 
ted to England and the United States, and on the statistics 
of the last census year of slavery in the United States. It 
has already been shown that during the Eighteenth centu- 
ry, comprehending the period when Great Britain was 
most intent on developing the resources of her American 
Colonies, she imported 3,225,466 slaves —During the one 
hundred and forty years previous to that period, she im- 
ported 610,000: aggregating at the time she ceased to find 
the slave trade profitable as conducted under the zgis of 
her flag 3,835,466. About the same number as were eman- 
cipated in the United States by the war of the rebellion. 

The average value at which slaves were estimated by 
British traders at the time of importation was £30 per 
capita, making for the whole number £105,063,980. In ad- 
dition to this, however, it was estimated that each one was 
actually worth, ona general average of valuation, eight 
times as much as his first cost in the value of his labor : 
aggregating the enormous amount of Eight hundred and 
Sorty millions, five hundred and eleven thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty pounds stirling, as an approximate primary 
estimate of England’s pecuniary obligation to Africa for 
the developement of the resources of her American Col- 
onies. 

The value of African slavery in America to England 
subsequent to American Independence is suggested, and 
might be approximately estimated by the enormous devel- 
opement of her cotton looms, and the profits arising there- 
from ; by the value of the cotton, grain, flour, bacon, sugar, 
naval stores and tobacco exported to her as the product of 
slave labor in the Southern States. 

These exportations from 1807 to 1860, amounted to up- 
wards of two thousand millions of dollars! But to this 
averment the over nice critic from an English standpoint 
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may reply: This portion of the debt, the value of slave 
labor to England since American Independence, belongs 
to the United States, we have paid for our importations. 
Be it so, and the inquiry follows: What would England 
have done, and what would have been the degree of her 
material prosperity and the comfort of her people without 
those products of African slavery? By the same means it 
is indeed true, other nations have also greatly profited, 
and the wealth of the United States in particular, was es- 
tablished, in the North and the West, equally with the 
South. For, during the same interval of time the amount 
of raw material and other produce supplied by slave labor 
to New England to build up and sustain her manufacturies, 
and to feed and clothe her people exceeded an average of 
one hundred millions of dollars annually. The value of the 
raw cotton alone sent to the northern mills for the last 
ten years of the period amounted to over thirty millions of 
dollars annually. Boston alone received from the Slave 
States in 1859, cotton valued at $22,000,000; wool $1 000- 
000; hides, $1,000,000 ; lumber. $1,000,000 ; flour, $1,500- 
000 ; corn, $1,200,000; rice, $500,000 ; tobacco, $2,000,000: 
—$31,200,000. Providence, New Haven, Hartford, Portland, 
and other Northern cities, as much more. New York, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and other great man- 
ufacturing cities of the non-slaveholding States swell the 
sum to the aggregate of over two hundred millions of dol- 
lars annually. 

And of the commerce of the country, chiefly owned and 
conducted by the non-slave-holding States, but built upand 
sustained by the product of slave labor—who can venture to 
estimate its value to the country for the period under consid- 
eration? In 1860, the accumulated tonnage inthe United 
States was estimated at 4,000,000 sail, and valued at $160,- 
000,000. Of this the Slave States owned less than one-sev- 
enth, while they furnished more than six-sevenths of the 
freight which sustained it. Thecotton cropof that year was 
estimated at two thousand and seventy million pounds. The 
freight on it alone at one cent per pound for first removal 
was nearly $21,000,000. The value of other articles of 
southern produce exported, held the same relations to the 
ownership of the tonnage. The return, or import freights 
were also in a great measure on Southernaccount. Atthe 
same rates as export freight, the earnings by importations 
were $35,000,000; of which amount $12,000,000 was paid 
by Southern consumers; making about $36,000,000, or 
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more than double the amount of the value of Southern 
ownership paid per annum, as measured by 1860, from slave 
labor in support of commerce, without taking into account 
the value of coasting freights. 

To proceed with the detail and summing up of the values 
derived from slave labor and due Africa, from Great Britain 
and the United States, would in the aggregates severally, 
greatly exceed the amount of their respective national 
debts—would show that they owe more to Africa than to 
all the world besides! 

Shall the debt be paid ? 

These two Anglo Saxon countries having acquired 
through the instrumentality of African slavery as their 
most important means, that degree of wealth and progress 
in the development of resources which give them the first 
rank among nations, have set their slaves “free,” to shirk 
for themselves in the battle of life amidst difficulties and 
hardships unknown to any other people on the face of the 
earth. After seventeen years trial in the United States, 
and a portion of them for more than twice that period 
under English laws, the “free” negroes in both countries, 
can, with as much truth now as did the Liberians in their 
Declaration of Independence in 1847, declare that ‘we 
were made a separate and distinct class, and against us 
every avenue to improvement was effectually closed. 
Strangers from all lands, of acolor different from ours were 
preferred before us.” 

How markedly true is this declaration, at the very day 
of this writing, at our doors. The readly free working 
people of all other nationalities, no longer fearing humilia- 
tion from working side by side with Negro slaves, are rushing 
in unprecedented numbers to fillthe places of those ‘‘free” 
colored laborers, in all the avocations to which they were 
deemed to be especially suited. 

There is no need here to discuss the equality of political 
rights, and the fact that the Negro in America is endowed 
by law, so far as it is possible for the law to endow him, 
with all the immunities and privileges which belong to 
the Anglo-Saxon, but the fact is none the less true that 
‘‘ Strangers from all lands are preferred before him.” No 
legislation, no amount of legislative privileges ever has, or 
ever can overcome the impassable social bar to preferment 
which everywhere faces the Negro except in his own 
native country—Africa. In the North where slavery has 
been abolished for several generations, and in the new 
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West where it has never existed, equally with the South, 
the social distinctions of color are as keenly observed as 
they ever were, and all the more painfully to the liberated 
slave, because of his conscious rights under the law, andthe 
repeated humiliations to which he is constantly subjected, 
by the use that is made of him by politicians. 

It is a gratifying sign of the times to observe the grow- 
ing restlessness of the Africans in America under the dis- 
appointed hopes which their pseudo friends have inspired. 
That some—and the most intelligent—among them, see 
more and more clearly year by year that their importance 
in the political strife of parties ceases with every election ; 
that they are valued and used for their votes to serve the 
ends of others only, and not themselves ; that they have 
exchanged servile labor for servile politics ; that they are 
made footballs of, and insulted at every turn by the pit- 
tance patronage of the very persons who assume to be 
their special advocates ; that, in short, they must sink 
their individuality, or retain it at the cost of every char- 
acteristic of freedom except compulsory labor. 

In brilliant contrast with hopeless freedom for the col- 
ored man in America, Liberia looms up as his land of 
promise, where the highest posts of honor are accessible 
to him and his children ; where no apology is required of 
him for the impertinence of having been born; where he 
requires no white man’s permission to vote, or how ; where 
he is a freeman in its fullest and best sense, in the land of 
his fathers, and where he can rule instead of being ruled. 

Modern discovery has shown that all our previously 
conceived ideas of barren wastes in the interior of Africa 
were erroneous ; that the hitherto unknown regions are 
luxuriant forests, with diversified scenery of mountains 
and valleys, hills and dales, studded with great lakes, 
numerous and magnificent river courses, fruitful in agri- 
cultural resources, and teeming with population. 

Lamentably true, indeed, it is, that a very large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of that great continent is st‘llin 
the depths of heathen superstition, divided into contend- 
ing tribes preying upon and devouring one another, as 
they were three hundred years ago, still making mer- 
chandise of their children or sacrificing them to their 
heathen gods. It is a custom as old as any knowledge 
we have of heathen Africa, and still obtains, on the evi- 
dence of the most credible observers, that all who are 
captured in war. including women and children are made 
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slaves of ; and that the barbarous treatment with which 
even the wives and children of a native prince are treated 
during his lifetime reaches its climax by a sacrifice of their 
lives at his death. That the native princes celebrate their 
feast days by feeding thousands of their captured slaves 
to idolized crocodiles, or otherwise destroy them ; that 
the native slave to his native master in Africa is, indeed, 
now as of yore, subjected to the most inconceivable 
tyranny of savage torture from infancy to old age, even 
into the very throes of death, insomuch that, inured to 
hardships and tortures that shock the instinct of brutes, 
they learn to look upon cruelty till its power of impression 
is lost upon them; they know no such thing as human 
sympathy, and welcome death as the only relief. This 
picture of slavery in Africa is no less true of the present 
than of the past. It was well understood at the time the 
Negro was first made a slave of in America, and it was 
from this state of servitude that he was transferred to the 
controlling influence of civilization and Christianity. 
Slavery was not thereby increased but on the contrary, 
greatly mitigated. Whatever our contemplations there- 
fore, when we reflect upon the evils of slavery as it has 
existed in America, we should not fail to comprehend the 
benefits conferred upon the African slave by a change of 
masters; and that the humane conduct of Las Casas in 
transferring Negro slaves from their heathen masters in 
Africa to America, with the benevolent purpose of miti- 
gating the sufferings of the Indians, was not devoid of 
beneficent results to the Negroes. Transferred from the 
most horrid and revolting cruelties of barbarian masters, 
the Negro became a willing slave to humane treatment 
and civilization. That such a change should render him 
contented and happy, reconcile him to his new position, 
cause him to love and obey his new master was a natural 
impulse. 

Such was the attitude in which Negro slavery was presented 
toour fathers. They spurned the idea that they introduced 
it. Actuated by the purest principles of independence 
and Christianity, they recognized the evil of slavery per se 
no matter what its necessity or whence its origin, and la- 
mented its existence among them. But in order to remove 
it, they could apply none of the principles which had gov- 
erned other nations, for in no other nation where such a 
change had been effected were the slaves of inferior race 
and incapable of advancement to citizenship. The univer- 
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sally conceded inferiority of the Negro, at that time, at 
least, admitted of no discussion in regard to his social 
equality or any future provision for it. Liberia, as already 
shown, was the outcome of this spirit. Heathen Africa 
still lies outspread before us—we have inherited the means 
of civilizing it. 

About fourteen thousand free colored people, civilized 
by American tutelage have been returned to Africa, since 
the foundation, and under the auspices of the American 
Colonization Society. To this number, there have been 
added six thousand rescued Africans from the slave traders, 
and three hundred and forty six have emigrated thither 
from Barbadoes. The total number of civilized inhabitants 
in Liberia, at the present time is estimated at a little up- 
wards of 30,000. But besides these, in an area of territory 
measuring one thousand miles of Sea Coast and two hun- 
dred miles into the interior, over 1,000,000 native inhabi- 
tants, have been brought under the influence of the Liber- 
ian government to such a degree, as to have completely 
extinguished the slave trade both domestic and foreign, and 
to have already paved the way for progressive civilization 
to the one hundred and fifty millions of native heathen. 

Never before since the foundation of Christianity has there 
ever presented a more favorable concurrence of means for 
civilizing a heathen people, than that which now obtains 
in the relations of the colored people of this country to 
Africa. 

LIBERIA—as a beacon light upon a mountain—now 
stands out to view aself-governed community of free colored 
people on the threshold of African civilization; proclaiming 
to the whole Christian world the Providential guidance of 
our fathers in founding the American Colonization Society, 
by means of which the way has been opened, and a sub- 
stantial free government for the liberated slaves of Ameri- 
ca, provided at the time of all others the most propitious 
for the fulfilment of its destinies. 

The emancipated slaves of America have had a bitter ex- 
perience in the effort to become freemen in this country, 
and few there.are now so blind as not to perceive its utter 
hopelessness. Their present greatest need, is sound infor- 
mation on the status of Liberia as a government, its geog- 
raphy, climate and productions—information fully in the 
possession of the American Colonization Society, and now 
more than ever before, full of promise for the future of 
Africa. 
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Of the climate of Liberia, and of liability to acclimating 
fevers, the writer can aver from actual observation that, as 
compared with the same latitude on the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast of America, the advantages are decidedly in favor of 
Liberia. Moreover, that the liability to fevers and risks 
to health in general are quite as great in any equally ex- 
tensive line of Coast from North Carolina to Texas, as on 
the section of African Coast occupied by Liberia. And 
all accounts agree that on, and after proceeding into the 
interior about forty miles, the climate is in a high degree 
salubrious. 

To William Coppinger, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer 
of the American Colonization Society, Washington, D.C., 
and to Edward S. Morris, Esq., Philadelphia, the writer is 
under obligations for a published letter of Commodore 
Shufeldt, U.S. Navy, since his fruitless effort to settle the 
boundary between Liberia and Sierra Leone; * for recent 
numbers of the African Repository, recent Presidential mes- 
sages of Liberia and other papers from which the follow- 
ing is condensed, of the present status and internal pros- 
pects of Liberia, and of her relations with other nations 
in the promotion of her trade and commerce. 

Coffee, sugar, cotton, rice and all the different kinds of 
vegetables, fruits, spices and die plants peculiar to tropi- 


* WASHINGTON, D.C., April 6, 1881, 
William Coppinger, Esg., Secretary American Colonization Society > 

DEAR SIR: I regret that other engagements prevent my participa- 
tion in your public meeting to be held in New York in behalf of the 
interests of the republic of Liberia. 

In view of the many failures which have been recorded in every 
age of the world, that colony may be regarded as a success; yet to 
those familiar with the present condition of Liberia it is evident that 
a crisis in her existence has been reached in which she requires the 
active and persistent efforts of her friends. With all due considera- 
tion, not only for the patient efforts of the society of which you have 
so long been the esteemed secretary, but for the exertions of Christians 
and philanthropists throughout England and America, I think there 
has been too much “ waiting upon Providence” for advancing the in» 
terest and strengthening the position of the colonists in Africa. Added 
to the disadvantages of a decreasing revenue, a growing debt and an 
entire absence of foreign capital (the investment of which is discouraged 
by Liberian laws) there seems to be languor in place of decided 
action among the men who believe in the capabilities of the African 
race for self-government, and an utter indifference on the part of the 
United States towards a colony planted by ourselves in behalf of a 
race subject for many years to our ——- laws, and barred by our 
statutes from taking its place among the nations. 
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cal and semi-tropical climates thrive well in Liberia. To 
coffee in particular the climate and soil seem to be peculiar- 
ly well adapted ; the quality produced being equal to the 
best Java, and the yield abundant. 

Ibrahim Sissi, sovereign ruler and commander of the 
faithful of the Kingdom of Medina has recently requested 
the Liberian Government to assist in opening the roads for 
trade from that wealthy emporium to Monrovia, That city 


It has been stated and generally believed that the climate of Liberia 
is fatal to its prosperity. This in a measure perhaps is true, but true 
only in the same degree as in all tropical countries in either hemi- 
sphere. Malarial fevers prevail, but not of a fatal type, and certainly 
not more aggravated than on our Southern seaboard or throughout 
Central America. Even ifthe climate zs injurious, it is an evil which 
disappears from day to day and year to year in proportion as the 
country is cleared and population increased. If many of the colonists 
euler bom climatic ills, it isdue partly to the hardships incident to 
emigration, but in my opinion more particularly to the fact that many 
if not most ofthe emigrants are of a mixed blood, and consequently 
inherit the delicacy of constitution common to mulattoes in this 
country. 

Of all the checks to the progress of Liberia, climate, in my opinion, 
is the least. Its great bars toadvancement are: First, the rivalry of 
the colony of the British crown at Sierra Leone; second, the great 
flood of Mohammedanism coming from the north and east of the repub- 
lic, with apparently irresistible force ; third, the want of steam com- 
munication and the consequent steady flow of emigration from this 
country ; and lastly, the indifference of the United States government 
and the people to the republic, not only in a Christian and philan- 
thropic point of view, but perhaps more tangibly in its commercial 
aspect as the objective point for American trade on the west coast. 

t may readily be understood that Sierra Leone, under the pro- 
tection of the powerful government of Great Britain, possessed of 
ample means, and always sustained by military forces, urged on by 
the persistent efforts of British traders to monopolize more and more 
the valuable trade of interior Africa, is constantly encroaching on 
Liberian territory, both upon its sea shore and upon its rather indefi- 
nable internal limits. This aggression, although not countenanced, 
nor perhaps understood by the people of Great Britain, is nevertheless 
going on until at last Liberia, losing not only her territory, but, con- 
sequently, her revenue will dwindle into a mere trading post or mis- 
sionary station. It is a well-known fact that British steamers stop 
regularly for the purpose of landing and receiving cargoes on at least 
two points within the Liberian limits, as understood in this country, 
without regarding the customs laws of the republic. The goods thus 
landed and coneiied are taken to and from the interior of Liberia, thus 


not only defrauding her revenue, but encouraging the natives to diso- 
bey and hold in contempt all her laws. The Liberian government 
made its first grave mistake in appealing to the British crown for pro- 
tection from this injustice. Its appeal should have been to the United 
States, which, under treaty, is required to protect the colony from 
the natives within its borders. I donot wish to underrate the many 
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is said to contain about 20,000 population, and the country 
round about, to be thickly settled, and abounding in cattle, 
hides, goats, sheep, horses, asses, rice, peas, corn, ground- 
nuts, cotton country cloths, butter, rock-salt and gold in 
great abundance. All he wants is free and uninterrupted 
intercourse between Medina and Monrovia, in order that the 
wealth of that interior region may pour down into the 
markets of Liberia. The request has been readily acceded 
to and negotiations are now in progress for accomplishing 
the purpose. 

Several steamship lines are now in process of being 


kindnesses of the British government, and particularly of the British 
people, extended in earlier times towards this struggling colony. In 
the "ea effort made by England for the abolition of the slave trade 
on the west coast of Africa, Liberia was her mora/ ally at least, but 
times and conditions are changed, and although the foreign slave 
trade has been abolished, yet it is a well-established fact that domes- 
tic slavery exists, not only among the tribes within Liberian territory, 
but throughout Africa, and to-day contributes by its labor to the com- 
merce on that continent from which England derives such immense 
profits. The English philanthropist takes no note of this fact, while 
the colonial governments and the British merchant take advantage of 
its results. 

However lamentable, it is nevertheless true that Mohammedanism 
is carrying all before it in a religious point of view, It has already 
reached to within 150 miles of Sierra Leone and Monrovia, the capital 
of Liberia, establishing everywhere its fundamental dogmas of polyg- 
amy and slavery. To those who believe in a higher and purer po ge 
this forebodes a struggle prolonged into the centuries, for it is safe to 

redict that within the next hell conteny the native tribes of Liberia 
itself will be converted to that faith unless the Christian friends of the 
African race in this country and in Europe rouse themselves and deter- 
mine to resist its encroachments. 

Third.—The want of steam communication with this country, by 
which alone a constant flow of immigration, as vital to an infant col- 
ony as life-blood to the human system, (we prove it by the constantly 
increasing wealth and prosperity of our own country), accounts for the 
poverty and slow growth of Liberia. A steam communication not 
only fosters this immigration, but creates a trade to supply the ever- 
increasing wants of the colonists, who in turn barter the products of 
their new country for our manufactures. It is the merest folly to sup- 
pose that in the near future the native African will become a voluntary 
and persistent tiller of the soil for the sake of the gain arising from com- 
merce. He cultivates theearth to the extent of his necessities, and 
while the colonist can utilize him in a desultory way, Liberia must 
look to her imported citizens for a steady development of her agricul- 
tural wealth. Ifear very much that the Liberian himself does not 


quite appreciate this fact. A steam line from New York to Baltimore 
via Madeira, the Canary Islands, the Cape de Verde, Sierra Leone 
and Monrovia, would not only prove remunerative at this time, but 
would rivet that country to this in such a way as not only to insure to 
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established from Germany and France to the West Coast 
of Africa. M. Verminck & Co., long engaged in the trade, 
intend to put on several steamers between Marseilles and 
Western Africa. The first one to be named the Dyolzbah, in 
commemoration of the discovery of the sources of the Niger 
by Messrs. Zweisel and Moustier, about 100 miles back of 
Liberia. Athird line of steamers—the West African Steam 
Navigation Company—has been commenced between 
Liverpool and the West Coast, for freight and passenger 
accommodation. This line, and the African Steamship Com- 
pany jointly dispatched a steamer direct monthly from Ham- 
burg to Western Africa ; and weekly from Liverpool and 
Glasgow. Increased communication has been provided 
between Algeria and Marseilles. A royal mail steamer 





our commercial good, but insure the progress and prosperity of 
Liberia. One thing is certain, unless American capitalists can be 
found to build American ships for this purpose, but a few years, or 
perhaps months, will elapse before the English merchant will embrace 
the opportunity, and we shall have the mortification of seeing the Eng- 
lish ine doing the work between America and her eden, thus 
depriving us ofthe benefits of opening a trade with Africa, the last and 
richest field left to the progressive merchant as well as to the mission- 
ary. Livingstone has said that commerce and Christianity must go 
hand in hand in the proselyting of Africa. The people of the United 
States, therefore, whether actuated by the desire of gain or the 
desire of good, are interested in the establishment of steam com- 
munication between these two countries. Immediate and energetic 
attention to this fact will obviate that last and greatest bar to Liberian 
progress—the indifference of the people and government of the United 
States to Liberian interests. 

The press—the great motor of public opinion in this country— 
rarely writes an encouraging word, or urges its readers to an intelli- 
gent consideration of the great problem now working itself out in 

iberia. The ill-timed and ill-digested effort of the negroes them- 
selves in this country, which ended in the first and only voyage of the 
bark Azor, was ridiculed throughout the land, and quoted as evidence 
of the incapacity of the race to do anything for itself. No considera- 
tion whatever seems to have been given to the considerations of pov- 
erty and ignorance which checked and hindered these poor people in 
their first effort to reach a land free from the moral oppression of a 
superior race. Letters about Liberia speak frequently with quiet self- 
conceit of the amusing characteristics of society there, overlooking the 
fact that those people, emerging from a state of ignorance and quasi- 
slavery, are struggling by the lights they have towards a higher plane, 
during which struggle they must necessarily endeavor to imitate the 
manners and customs of their superiors in the land which they have 
left. That these imitations are sometimes grotesque there can be no 
doubt, but from the thinking men such efforts merit sympathy rather 
than derision. At all events, if in the destiny of mankind it is written 
that the struggle of the inferior to the plane of the superior is to go 
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leaves Lisbon monthly, touching at various places on the 
way for Angola and Benguela, makes the passage in about 
thirty-five days. 

An English railway company has recently been granted 
a charter by Liberia, for a railroad extending two hundred 
miles back from Monrovia, and designed ultimately to con- 
nect that port with the head-waters of the Niger. Thisis 
a shorter route, and deemed to be more feasible than one 
contemplated by the French by the way of Senegal. The 
West Africa Light Railway Company of London, have in 
contemplation four short roads in the Yoruba country, viz: 
From Salt Pond to Mackessim, twenty miles; Accra to 
the Volta river, fifty miles ; Chamah to the Wassaw gold 
mines, fifty miles; and from Gaiin, opposite to Lagos, to 
Abbeokuta, reputed to have a population of 125,000, forty 
miles. Five gold mining companies are now operating in 
the Wassaw country, all said to be obtaining lucrative 
yields. According to an official report upon the Free 
State of the Orange River, immense beds of coal and iron 
exist. The yield of the South African diamond fields in 
1879 was $18,000,000. 


on throughout the centuries to come, then this, the first effort of the 
African race to establish a free government upon its own soil, merits 
and should receive the sympathy and encouragement of every man, 
woman and child in America, But the apparent indifference of the 
American government to the permanency and prosperity of Liberia 
has, if possible, less excuse. Our statesmen, in the study of our inter- 
ests and in the guidance of our policy, should long ago have seen that 
in encouraging Liberia they would not only afford an outlet to a dis- 
contented class of our citizens, and an offset to the predominance of 
European power upon the continent of Africa, and gain a standpoint 
for effort as a Christian nation, but would create and foster a market for 
manufactures which are not only each year demanding foreign marts, 
but are already eagerly sought after by the 200,000,000 of people who 
dwell upon that portion of the earth's surface. 1 do not expect, nor 
indeed is it necessary, that the government of the United States should 
take any aggressive position towards other countries on the African 
question. A friendly note to a friendly power, simply indicating that 
we take an active interest in Liberia, and would not be willing to see 
her territory curtailed, or her trade restricted and the occasional visit 
of an American man-of-war to indicate to the tribes within Liberian 
boundaries that the laws of Liberia must be respected, would suffice, 
at least at present, to insure the existence ofthe republic. 

Much more on this interesting subject occurs to me, but I have said 
erhaps all that you will care to read, and some things in which per- 
aps you do not quite concur; butat all events you will permit me to 

subscribe myself a friend to Liberia. Very truly, yours, 


R. W. SHUFELDT. 
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The Niger Valley, which lies East of Liberia has a pop- 
ulation of fifty millions. These people are Mahomedans, 
but from recent developments, like the people of Medina, 
they are ready to receive Christian instruction—which has 
already been carried to them from Liberia—a section of 
territory containing 500,000 having applied to be taken 
under the Liberian Government. 

The significant unrest of the colored people throughout 
the United States is known to all observers. The Coloni- 
zation Society estimates the number now considering the 
question of removal to Liberia at 500,000. Behind these 
are 4,000,000 more, only awaiting needful authentic infor- 
mation on the true status of Liberia—this it is the first duty 
of the American Colonization Society to give—and than 
it surely, there is no subject which would be more likely to 
receive the substantial support of all true friends of genu- 
ine freedom to the African in America, and the civilization 
of Africa. Needful information, directly to the colored people 
by intelligent agents, qualified by actual knowledge of 
Liberia ; in conjunction with cheap, regular and rapid 
passage thither, are the present and the most important 
desiderata for the fulfillment of Africa’s destiny. 


A. N. BELL. 
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T is assumed that the object sought in inviting different 
persons to contribute papers to a discussion of this sub- 
ject, (introduced by the Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington’s Essay 
in the April number of this Review) is not only to elicit 
the opinions of differing schools of thought (as the phrase 
is), but, which may be more valuable, to gather sugges- 
tions from churchmen of varying experience, lay and cleri- 
cal, of parochial or missionary, city or country ministry. 
That the question of a possible improvement of the Prayer 
Book should be made an occasion for stirring up party 
strife would be an issue far from the design of its proposers. 
Any such treatment of the subject, whether by writers or 
readers, is to be earnestly deprecated. At the same time 
a frank statement of views and wishes may be of service 
not only as a direct contribution to the settlement of the 
matter, but also in disabusing some minds of suspicions 
as to the ends really sought by brother churchmen of whom 
they may know little but possibly hear and fear much. 
The Committee to whom the consideration of the subject 
was referred by the General Convention determined at the 
outset, we are told, that their powers were limited and that 
it was not within their province to entertain any sugges- 
tions which would involve an alteration of the doctrinal 
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standards of the Church. The Revision proposed is to be 
simply in the way of Enrichment of the Prayer Book, and 
of increased Flexibility in its use. The present writer de- 
sires to confine his suggestions as far as possible within 
these same limits. But it is obvious that points of doctrine 
cannot altogether be avoided, since the /ex orandi must ever 
be the lex credendt. 

The fact that the Prayer Book bears evident marks of 
what some would call compromise (amounting in some 
cases to a suppressio veri), while others would term it com- 
prehensiveness ; should be borne in mind, and may lead to 
a favorable, or at least liberal, consideration of some sug- 
gestions concerning which a difference of opinion may arise 
as to the received doctrine of the Church on certain sub- 
ordinate but not unimportant points. 

I. Few readers can fail to have noticed the scanty 
reference to the Eucharistic Service made by previous writ- 
ers on this subject. Dr. Huntington proposed to provide 
different forms for Sunday, Holy Day, and Week Day 
Morning and Evening Prayer ; but neither he nor Judge 
Emott offered any but the most meagre suggestions with 
regard to the Service for Holy Communion, whether inthe 
direction of enrichment or elasticity. We may understand 
and appreciate the motive which in part, no doubt, led to 
this reserve ; but surely it cannot be necessary to pass by 
the one Service of Divine appointment, the “ Liturgy” par 
excellence, when we consider the subject of Liturgical en- 
richment or flexibility. The scant attendance in so many 
of our Churches at this Sacred Rite, may without doubt be 
attributed in part to its being thrown into a position 
of comparative obscurity, and its administration shorn 
of some even of the Liturgical accessories, such as music, 
which had been gathered round the Morning Prayer or pre- 
liminary service. The days we may trust are passing away 
when the Holy Eucharist was regarded as one of the Occa- 
sional Services. Certainly if we wish to fill our Churches 
with worshipers, as distinct from mere hearers, we must 
give them an opportunity of worshiping in the appointed 
Covenant manner, of drawing near with the Pure Offering 
of the New Dispensation. 

The first place then shall be given to some suggestions 
with regard to the Service for Holy Communion, which it 
is thought may fairly come under these heads of Enrich- 
ment and Elasticity. 

1.—First as regards Elasticity. We may look for the dis- 
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tinct and unquestioned permission to omit the longer 
Exhortation (‘* Dearly beloved in the Lord, ye whomind to 
come”) at early and week-day Communions. Such a per- 
mission (accorded by the general consent and practice of 
all parties in England) would be in harmony with the like 
provision in the Baptismal Service, and might fairly be 
considered a ‘“‘ timely” improvement, justifiable by a con- 
sideration both of the intention and the origin of the 
Exhortations. What was fitting when rare administrations 
were the rule is felt to be less appropriate with frequent 
celebrations. Persons who come to receive the Holy Com- 
munion at an early hour or on a week-day may be presumed 
to have endeavored to prepare themselves beforehand. 
This and other Exhortations in our Service, which from 
their unvarying repetition we feel to be burdensome, at the 
compilation of the English Prayer Book were most timely 
introductions, both as regards the Clergy and the people. 
To the People the Services were for the most part new, 
and needed explanation since hitherto they had been 
accustomed only to assist at their celebrations in an 
unknown tongue; while the Clergy of that time were many 
of them but little used to preaching or the giving of public 
instruction, a plea that could hardly be urged for the Clergy 
of our day and Communion, few of whom will at any rate 
consider themselves unequal to the task of explaining the 
nature of the Sacraments and Rites which it is their function 
to administer.* 

2.—A second alteration or permission likewise in the 
interests of elasticity would be the allowance to omit the 
Ten Commandments on similar occasions (of week-day 
and early Communions), or a return to the rubric of the 
Scottish Liturgy, which gives our Lord’s Summary of the 
Law as an allowed sudstitute for the Decalogue instead of 
as in our Book a permitted addition thereto. 

One feels that the freedom which these permissions would 
give is not much to ask in the way of authorized flexibili- 
ty, when not a few Clergymen, with an utter disregard 
alike of rubrical law and of liturgical propriety, are accus- 
tomed at other than the mid-day Service to begin the 
Celebration at the Offertory, thereby omitting an integral 





* In the Prayer Book of 1549 the Exhortation is only to be read if in 
the Sermon the people had not been exhorted to the worthy receiving 
of the Holy Sacrament ; and “ in parish churches upon the week-days 
it may be left unsaid.” 
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part of the Liturgy, including the Collect and Eucharistic 
Scriptures for the Day, 

3.—A matter of great practical convenience with un- 
doubted primitive precedent would be the permission to 
Reserve the Holy Sacrament (as ordered in the Book of: 
1549"), not for the sake of Benediction or for kindred 
purposes (to which the writer has a strong objection), but 
that the Consecrated Elements might be carried from the 
church to the Sick. What a privilege this would be in a 
large parish on the occasion of great Festivals when there 
may be several sick or disabled persons who would be 
thankful to share the Feast along with those who are 
allowed to be in church! How sucha practice would con- 
duce not only to convenience but to reverence, those will 
know who have found it difficult in the crowded ward of a 
Hospital, or in a squalid attic, to comply with the English 
rubric, which prescribes for the Celebration in the sick 
man’s house ‘‘a convenient place, with all things neces- 
sary so prepared that the curate may reverently minister.” 

4.—In the direction both of elasticity and enrichment 
we might ask for special Collects, Epistles and Gospels 
for use on certain occasions, such as when, according to 
early Christian usage, a celebration of the Holy Commu- 
nion accompanies a Marriage (not then performed in the 
evening, or with the company in drawing room attire, and 
the women without “ power on their heads,”) or at a Burial, 
at meetings of Convention or Convocation, when the service 
for the week may or may not be particularly appropriate, 
and for such festivals as the anniversaries of a Church 
Dedication. 

With regard to the two first mentioned occasions it may 
be well to make one or two observations. It can hardly be 
necessary to remind any (though Judge Emott’s objection 
might lead to such a confusion) that the provision of an 
appropriate Service for Holy Communion at a Marriage 
would in no sense create an od/igation to celebrate the 
Sacrament at suchatime. The mere suggestion of the 
fitness of an accompanying Eucharist might however tend 
to raise our people’s thoughts to a conception of Christian 
Marriage more akin to its dignity in Holy Scripture and 
to the mind of the early Church as represented by the 





*This practice was provided for also in the Latin Prayer Book put 
forth during Queen Elizabeth's reign for use in Colleges, and is allow- 
ed according to the present use of our sister church in Scotland. 
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exclamation of Tertullian, ‘‘How can we find words to 
express the happiness of that marriage which the church 
joineth together, the Od/ation confirmeth, and the Blessing 
sealeth, the angels report, and the Father ratifieth !"* 

To turn from the joyous to the sad, early precedent and 
high sanction for the celebration of the Holy Sacrament in 
connection with Burial Rites is afforded by the words of 
another and greater divine of the African and whole Cath- 
olic Church. S. Augustine in his Confessions tellsus that 
on the death of his mother, ‘‘the Sacrifice of our Ransom 
was offered for her, as the manner is,” previous to the 
corpse being laid in the grave. ¢ Monica’s own directions 
in view of her death in a foreign land had been “ Lay this 
body anywhere; this only I request, that you would remem- 
ber me at the altar of the Lord, wherever you be.” ft 

The celebration of the Holy Sacrament at a Funeral is 
without doubt valued by many as an opportunity of plead- 
ing in His own appointed way the merits of our Lord’s 
Death and Passion, as the Prayer of Consecration says, 
“for His whole Church,” at rest in Paradise as well as still 
militant on earth, ‘‘for the remission of our sins and for all 
other benefits of His Passion.” But apart from this Sacri- 
ficial aspect of the Holy Eucharist, it isinaspecial sense a 
bond of communion between all who are “in Christ,” both 
the living and the departed members of His mystical Body, 
which is the blessed company of all faithful people. 

The authorized provision of appropriate Scriptures for 
Epistle and Gospel when the Sacrament is celebrated on 
such occasions would seem a modest request. 

5.—The restoration to the Kalendar of the Festival of 
the Transfiguration, of course with the provision of a Collect 
and appropriate Lessons and Eucharistic Scriptures, has 
already been proposed. 

The like restoration of the festival of S. Mary Magdalene 
is desired by many, and need not be prevented by the ac- 
knowledged difficulty of selecting Scriptures which should 
not seem to determine the vexed question as to the identity 
of the Magdalene (who we may presume was in any casea 
Penitent) with the ‘‘ woman who was a sinner,” or with 
Mary of Bethany. This difficulty is believed to have been 
the only cause of the omission of a Special Service for S. 





*Tert.dd axorem II. viii. 
tS. Aug. Conf. IX. xii. 32. 
t Conf. IX, XI. 27. 
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Mary Magdalene in the later English Prayer Books, which 
still retain her name in the Kalendar, among the Black 
Letter Days. 

It may seem idle to express a wish for the restoration of 
other also of the Black Letter Holy Days dropped in our 
Book from the English Kalendar. But their loss is real. 
To limit our commemorations to Scripture Saints is to lose 
an important witness to the historical continuity of the 
Church throughout the ages, and to encourage the mis- 
chievous idea that a Saintliness which was once possible is 
not to be looked for in later or present times. The All 
Saints’ Collect, Epistle (or the latter part of it), and Gos- 
pel might be made a Common Office for such minor festivals, 
with the insertion in the Collect of a clause “‘ especially 
Thy servant ” [e.g. Ignatius, Cyprian, or Ambrose]. 

One other very practical suggestion, following on these 
references to the Kalendar, may be made, which will com- 
mend itself to many—the addition of Octaves to certain 
other festivals beside those for which they are retained in 
our present use. Or (if the term ‘‘ Octave” seem too roman- 
esque, we need not contend for a word) the permission to 
use the service for the Holy Day on the following Sunday, 
when a larger congregation would be present which would 
be edified by joining in the service say for Michaelmas or 
All Saints. The writer remembers to have seen some time 
ago that some such arrangement was made (or perhaps only 
suggested) by the Old Catholic body in Germany, although 
with them it amounted to a transferring altogether of the 
observance of the festival when it fell on a week-day to the 
following Sunday. 

IIl.—Turning from the Communion Service to the other 
Offices, the restoration of the Gospel Canticles, Maguzfi- 
cat, and Nunc Dimtttis,to their proper places in the Even- 
ing Prayer seems taken for granted by all. And we may 
hope likewise for the greater part of the Benedictus to be 
restored. The judicious Hooker's vindication of these Evan- 
gelical Canticles from the objections of the Puritans of his 
day may serve in ours. ‘‘ They are Songs” he says ‘‘ which 
concern us so much more than the Songs of David, as the 
Gospel toucheth us more than the Law, the New Testa- 
ment thanthe Old. Theyare the first gratulations where- 
with our Lord and Saviour was joyfully received at His 
entrance into the world by such as in their hearts, arms, 
and very bowels embraced Him.’”* : 








* Ecclesiastical Polity Bk. V. XL. 
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As a matter of taste the writer would plead for the last 
verse ot the Benedicite, and for the healing of all mangled 
Psalms and the release of all that are unequally yoked to- 
gether, as the American Vexzte and the Burial Psalms. 

1.—A good deal has been said about the inappropriate- 
ness of the Venzte in Penitential Seasons. This is in part 
due to the omission by former revisers of the verses of 
warning with which the Psalm properly concludes ; an 
omission which to a considerable extent deprives the 
Hymn of its value as an introduction to the Psalms which 
relate so much of Israel’s history, as well as of God’s deal- 
ings with individuals, for our example and admonition. 

It has been pointed out to the writer by one more versed 
in the Eastern Liturgies * that Anthems for the great Festi- 
vals of the Christian year, corresponding with our Easter 
Anthem, might easily be taken from such sources. 

In the Liturgy of S. Basil (to which by the by our 
“Prayer of S. Chrysostom” really belongs, being adopted 
therefrom by the great Archbishop of Constantinople) are 
some exquisitely beautiful and striking Antiphons (so they 
are styled) for all the Greater Festivals, arranged in sets of 
three anthems for each Festival, each part consisting of 
four verses, with an invocation to our Lord having reference 
to the Day (such as at Christmas, ‘‘O Son of God, the 
Virgin Born, save us, singing to Thee Alleluia”) after each 
verse. We need some such outburst of devotion to begin 
our praises with on all the high days of Holy Church. 

Such anthems might be well adopted as an enrichment 
from ancient sources, and asa substitute for the ‘‘ Portions” 
(taken mostly, and that clumsily, from the proper Psalms) 
provided in our present book for certain days, but seldom, 
if ever, used. 

2. Dr. Huntington has remarked on the neglect as re- 
gards any special use in the American Prayer Book, of 
the greatest of the Penitential Psalms, the Fifty-First. A 
practical suggestion may be made for the removal of this 
flaw. Why should not the latter part of the English Com- 
mination Service, consisting of Psalm 51, the Lord's Prayer, 
a few Versicles, and our three Ash-Wednesday prayers, 
be taken as a special Penitential service for use during 
Lent or at other times, either after Morning or Evening 
Prayer, or the Litany, or by itself, at the discretion of the 
Minister ? 


* The Rev. N. Hoppin, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass. 
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3. Others have pointed to the need of some alteration 
in the introductory portion of the Confirmation Service, 
arising from the fact that a large proportion of the persons 
presented in our churches for Confirmation come from other 
religious bodies, and neither made any explicit vows at 
their Baptism nor had any sponsors. The writer cannot 
pass by the Order of Confirmation without referring to the 
late Dr. Neale’s pointed distinction between the Primitive 
doctrine concerning confirmation as a rite wherein a 
special gift of the Holy Ghost is bestowed upon the Bap- 
tized for their Confirmation in grace ; the Anglican devel- 
opment (which finds however, no trace of authority in our 
formulas concerning the ordinance) as a confirming of 
their vows by the Baptized as well as a being confirmed ; 
and the Protestant heresy, which denies or ignores any 
sacramental character in the Rite, regarding it only as a 
solemn renewal of Baptismal Vows.* The idea of the Rite 
common among us as a “joining the church” may serve 
as a warning of the danger of ‘‘developments,’’ whether 
Papal or other. 

In connection with this ‘‘sacramental complement of 
Baptism,” as Hooker styles Confirmation,t an oversight 
(it can be nothing more)may be pointed out for amend- 
ment in the office for the Baptism of those of riper years. 
Our devotional resources cannot be so meagre that we are 
obliged to offer the same prayer, the tense only being 
changed, as a supplication before and a thanksgiving after 
the Baptism of an adult. 

4. If the endeavor were to make our Prayer Book more 
conformable to Scripturaland Primitive standards, the res- 
toration of the permissive form for Anointing the Sick 
would naturally occur to the mind. This was provided 
for such as desired its use in the first reformed Prayer 
Book. Itis a matter of some difficulty to maintain among 
simple folk the Scrzpturalness of our system while this rite, 
prescribed by an Apostle, is (for whatever cause and with 
— justification) altogether omitted from our Service 
300k. 

An illustrative anecdote may be allowed from the 





*See Lectures on Church Principles, by Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D., 
on ‘ Confirmation.” 

t Eccl. Pol. V. xvi, Hooker's chapter on Confirmation is worthy of 
attentive study. Nothing is said about the renewal of vows as even a 
subordinate design of the rite. 
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writer’s own experience. An aged man who had found 
his consolation during a prolonged sickness in the study of 
the Bible, wished to be anointed, and suggested that a 
Roman Catholic Priest should be called for the purpose, 
as he had never heard that his own Pastor (an Episcopal 
clergyman) administered the rite. ‘‘ Oh,” said his wife, “I 
know Mr. A. (the Episcopal clergyman) can do it, for J 
heard him read all about it in the lesson last Sunday.” 

5. A special Order for the Burial of Children is certainly 
needed. 

With regard to our Burial Service in general Judge 
Emott has surmised that ‘‘many churchmen would make 
no complaint if we had a service that said more for the 
departed spirit, and perhaps less for the perishing body.” 
More thought for the departed and less for the survivors 
would perhaps better express what many desiderate in a 
Burial Service. 

Primitive and Catholic practice would require more 
explicit prayers for the Faithful Departed, for their present 
rest and peace and growth toward perfection, for a merci- 
ful judgment, and a joyful resurrection at the Last Great 
Day, as well as for the speedy consummation of their bliss, 
which we do now ask. The addition of such prayers (for 
optional use, if that be thought well) would be considered 
by many a “timely” enrichment of our Book, seeing that 
in the century of the Church’s organized life in this coun- 
try (with the conclusion of which period the proposed 
Revision has been associated) three generations of her 
sons and daughters have passed into the unseen world ; 
and considering also the changed sentiment, so marked in 
our day, and the revolt of thought from the old Calvinistic 
regard of the hour of Death as closing all possibility of the 
spirit being aided in its God-ward course. The attraction 
to our Communion felt, as it is said, by many among the 
Universalist body would seem to require not (God forbid!) 
that we should connive at any denial of the Church’s con- 
stant teaching, based on our Lord’s own words, concern- 
ing the endless doom of the finally impenitent, but a more 
explicit and devotional acknowledgement on our part of 
the intermediate state with its possibilities of spiritual 
advance.* 

Withregard to the question of Shortened Daily Services, 
and the various proposals for providing them, it ought to be 





* On this subject see ‘After Death,” by Rev. H. M. Luckock, D.D. 
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taken into consideration that the demand for a newly 
fashioned service comes mostly from those, whether clergy 
or congregations, who for whatever reason have not regu- 
larly used the old fashioned service. Clergymen who, 
according to the traditional rule of the Church Catholic, 
embodied in the rubric of the existing English Book,* 
have been accustomed perhaps for many years to say day 
by day in public or in private the Morning and Evening 
Prayer of the Church, will be loath to part with the office 
which they have learned so highly to prize as an offering 
of worship in union with the Church at large, and as a sol- 
emn intercession on behalf of their people, as well as for 
the constant use of the Psalter and the systematic reading 
of the other Scriptures which it insures. Nor where the 
daily service is duly said in church, (and if possible in part 
sung,) at an hour convenient to the people, and its value 
explained, is the attendance so contemptible as is some- 
times implied. 

Some abridgment of the service for daily public use may 
well be desired. But those who canspeak with experience 
on this point would probably be content with the arrange- 
ment that was proposed at the last General Convention,— 
permitting the clergyman to begin at the confession or at 
the Lord’s Prayer and to end with the Third Collect 
(‘‘for grace,” or ‘‘for aid against Perils,”) omitting where 
it seems desirable one Lesson with its Canticle. 

Something has been already said about the inappro- 
priateness of the Exhortations with which our Offices are 
so plentifully interspersed and, it must be said, weighted. 
It certainly cannot be necessary to explain to those who 
frequent a daily service, in an elaborate exhortation to the 
confession of their sins, the objects for which they should 


Principal of the Ely Theological College. Also the Appendix II to Dr. 
Neale’s “ Translation of the Primitive Liturgies,” in which a large 
number of quotations are cited, from which, Dr. Neale says, it will 
appear: ‘1. That prayers for the dead, and more especially the obla- 
tion of the blessed Eucharist for them, have been from the beginning 
the practice of the Universal Church. 2. And this without any idea 
of a purgatory of pain, orof any state from which the departed soul 
has to be delivered as from one of misery.” 

*All Priests and Deacons are to say daily the Morning and Evening 
Prayer, either privately or openly, not being let by sickness or some 
other urgent cause.” For the history of this rubric as well as for a 
consideration of the spiritual advantage of the rule, the reader is 
referred to the valuable paper by Rev. Dr. Liddon on Zhe Priest in 
his Inner Life, lately reprinted in this country by Mr. Jas. Pott. 
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come to church. Rather it is to be feared that the con- 
tinual repetition of this exhortation, to which persons can 
hardly be expected day by day very seriously to listen, 
must have the effect of impairing attention and leading to 
distraction at the very opening of the service. We may 
hope that these exhortations will be authoritatively omit- 
ted as eminently inappropriate to a form of Daz/y Morning 
and Evening Prayer. 

Perhaps in this connection it may be suggested that a 
simpler and shorter form of Confession (corresponding for 
instance mutatis mutandis with the form in the old Prime 
and Compline Offices* might be substituted at least at 
daily Morming Prayer for the touching and solemn Con- 
fession in our present service, which all must value for its 
pathos and tender penitence, but which we feel sometimes 
almost too intense, and therefor in danger of unreality, 
for double daily use. 

It will be observed that both the Confession and Exhor- 
tation, to which exception has been made, belong to the 
Introductory part of the service, which was prefixed in 
1552, when (as is shown by the relaxation of the rubrie 
enjoining its use) the custom of daily service was dying 
out, and the offices of Daily Prayer were coming to be re- 
garded as Sunday or occasional spiritual exercises. 

It is earnrstly to be hoped that the treatment which they 
now receive may not stereotype, but may rather correct, 
this erroneous notion, far too common among our people. 
The Daily Prayers of the Church may well be said with 
greater fulness on Sundays and Holy Days; but nothing 
should be allowed to interfere with or take the place of the 
Lord’s Service (The Breaking of the Bread) as the distinct- 
ive service of the Lord’s Day. 

This may be a fitting opportunity to point out the utter 
fallacy of one at any rate of the reasons urged for the 
alteration of the existing services—the supposed repeti- 
tion in the Morning and Evening Prayer. Take from the 
Lord’s Prayer (with which formerly the service commenced) 
to the Third Collect (with which it ended), and beyond 
the Collect for the Day, the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, G/orza, 





*As given in the Day Hours of the Church of England. ‘We 
confess to Almighty God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
in the sight of the whole company of Heaven, that we have sinned 
exceedingly in thought, word, and deed, of our fault, our own great 
fault - therefore we pray God to have mercy upon us. Almighty God 
have mercy upon us, and bring us to everlasting life, Amen. 
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and a few Versicles, there is nothing identical in the two 
offices for morning and evening. Psalms, Lessons, Canti- 
cles, Second and Third Collects, all are different. The 
structure is indeed the same. But if it embodies the right 
order of praise, instruction, and supplication, this would 
naturally be the case. We do not propose sometimes to 
begin at one end and sometimes at the other of the Lord’s 
Prayer for the sake of variety. 

The restoration of the remaining Versicles and Respon- 
ses before the Collect for the Day, omitted in ours from 
the English Book, would provide in a shortened but more 
congregational form for the intercessions which would be 
lost by the omission of the Prayer for the President and 
those which follow.* The difficulty of finding a suitable 
sudstitute for the Versiele, ‘‘O Lord save the Queen,” 
need not, as Dr. Huntington seems to fear, be insufferable. 
‘*O Lord save our Rulers,” which has the advantage of a 
wider than a personal reference, has been commonly 
adopted as a substitute for the old petition by religious 
communities in the States in the corresdonding prayers in 
the Day Hours. 

Additions to the “Prayers for Special Occasions” have 
been suggested. And doubtless several might with ad- 
vantage be made, e.g. a prayer for the Missionary Work of 
the Church at home and abroad, and one perhaps for use 
on occasions of Presidential and other Elections. But it 
may be doubted whether as much may not be done in the 
way of elasticity, if not of enrichment, by the more sparing 
use at ordinary times of these Special Prayers. It surely is 
unnecessary at the end of the Litany in which we have 
offered our supplications “ for all who travel by land or by 
water,” for ‘‘all sick persons,” and for ‘‘all whoare in danger, 
necessity, and tribulation,” to adda Special Prayer (as if the 
general prayer were only a form and did not really mean 
much) for certain persons who have gone to sea or who 





* Not a few still more minute suggestions might be made as to blem- 
ishes for which, as Dr. Huntington says, it would not be worth while to 
revise a Prayer Book, but which the revisers in their work may remove. 
The og mutilation of the Collect for S. John the Drengeliet’s Day 
(arising from the strange fear of “light” which in so many places 
seems to have possessed the Revisers of 1879) may be mentioned as an 
instance. The omission of the Nicene Creed from its proper place in 
the order for Holy Communion is a practical inconvenience when the 
— are said separately. Books of “ Altar Offices” contain na 
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are visited with sickness or affliction. A pause, and the 
insertion after the general petition (as in the English Prayer 
for All Sorts and Conditions of Men) of the words “‘ espe- 
cially those for whom our prayers are desired,” with the 
corresponding words in the General Thanksgiving, would 
seem preferable, both as more flexible, and as teaching 
people to join in the prayers with a definite intention and 
individual application. This might still further be secured 
by a revival of the old custom of announcing the persons 
who ask the special prayer of the congregation. At pres- 
ent it is to be feared the attention of many is distracted 
from the prayer by surmises as to who may be sick or be- 
reaved or on a voyage. 

III. Acriticism may not unnaturally be passed upon many 
of the suggestions in this paper, that they are minute.* There 
are doubtless some who would wish for a more wholesale 
amendment, whether in the direction of a closer return to 
earlier Office Books and a larger use of the treasures of 
Eastern or Latin Liturgies, or in a still further departure 
from ancient customs. The writer has had in mind the con- 
servative temper of the Church, which would probably make 
any startling alterations fatal to the success of the whole 
scheme. Moreover another consideration should be borne 
in mind, which seems often in danger of being overlooked. 
We shall not popularize Services by first authorizing them. 
Popular Services (in a legitimate sense of the term) will 
not be created by the genius or erudition of a Committee, 
nor by the vote of the General Convention. They will 
grow out of the devotional needs and instincts of the 
Christian people. Then they may receive the formal sanc- 
tion of the Church through authoritative channels, and in 
time be adopted, if need be, into her Prayer Book. The 
most popular congregational services inthe modern Roman 
Catholic Church, beside of course the Mass (if that cele- 
brated in adead language can be strictly called congrega- 
tional), are Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament and the 
Stations of the Cross. Both of these devotions sprang up 
so to speak from below ; certainly they were not imposed 
upon the people ; they met and provided for felt needs, and 
accordingly they spread from local use and gained a wider 
acceptance until they were gradually adopted by authority, 
although to this day neither of them finds a place in the 
formally authorized Office Books of the Roman Church. 

Fas est et ab hoste docert. A similar liberty may well 
be left to Clergy and Congregations of our Church. A 
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revision which should curtail present liberty, as for instance 
in the use of Metrical Litanies, or tie us to some one authar- 
ized form of Children’s Service, would be a very question- 
able gain in the direction of elasticity. | We do not want 
Rubrical Curtailment under the name of Liturgical En- 
richment. We do not want to lose the freedom now 
generally acknowledged, to use as an addition to the 
regular offices, when they have been duly performed, any 
service made up of materials from the Bible and Prayer 
Book ; or in Mission Stations to substitute such an informal 
service for the set Morning and Evening Prayer of the 
Church, which admirable as these services are, regarded 
as the ordinary approach to God of His covenant people, 
may be found altogether inappropriate to the needs and 
beyond the spiritual or mental appreciation of a Mission 
congregation. 

We do not wish to be forbidden on certain occasions, as 
at a “Mission,” from preaching without first praying, 
because our object at such times is rather to win people 
who do not pray, and who would not pray first, to do so 
afterwards. 

It would be most unwise to attempt to provide three or 
four molds outside of which no public devotions must 
flow, whatever may be the special needs or circumstances 
of acongregation. To suppose that an exhaustive provis- 
ion could be made to meet all legitimate needs* would 
change the proposal for increased flexibility into a cramp- 
ing and narrowing legislation. 

Stiff ‘‘ Prayer Book Churchmen” have been heard to 
object as ‘‘ unauthorized ” to the Three Hours’ Service on 
Good Friday, the most popular service in the whole year 
in many churches where it has been introduced. Yet there 
is absolutely nothing to authorize in such a devotion (unless 
it be piety), since it consists simply of addresses on the 
Seven Words of our Lord from the Cross, with appropriate 
hymns and prayers selected generally from the Prayer 
Book and Hymnal, and pauses for silent meditation. It would 
be as wise to set forth an authorized Form for a Missionary 
Meeting as to lay down an undeviating plan for such free 
services as these, which, if wisely conducted, will vary 
considerably according to the character of the congrega- 


*Some of the Offices proposed both by Dr. Dix (Lectures on 
the Prayer Book, p. 99) and by Dr. Muhlenburg belong not to 
the contents of a Book of Common Prayer, but to the more private 
Manual of a Community or a Parish. 
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tion. Noris there any reason why informal Prayer Meetings 
(as for special intercession) should be excluded, if they 
are not allowed to take the place of the regular services ; 
nor the use of extemporaneous prayer forbidden when it 
seems desirable. Judge Emott’s legal distinction between 
extempore prayer offered standing in the pulpit (which he 
would allow), and the same said kneeling at a faldstool or 
in the chancel (which he would consider unlawful), would 
it is feared have been regarded as “ Jesuitical” had it 
come from a clergyman or a Ritualist. And surely the 
caution which he gives against the permission of such lib- 
erty of prayer is at once unnecessary and unjust. <A certain 
amount both of common sense and of loyalty must be 
assumed by the Church in her Clergy. And if necessary, 
erroneous doctrine may be made the ground of censure by 
Ecclesiastical authority whether it beinculcated in prayers 
or in sermons. 

Adherence to Liturgical principles, more especially when 
these guard articles of the Faith and witness to Sacramen- 
tal Grace, along with a generous recognition of the need 
of adaptation to varying circumstances, would seem to be 
the desiderata in a Revision of the Prayer Book. In Lit- 
urgics as in other departments the scribe instructed unto 
the kingdom of Heaven, as to its gifts, capacities and 
responsibilities, will seek to bring out of his treasure things 
both new and old. 

The wise and truly catholic advice of Gregory the Great 
to Augustine as to the first known revision of a Prayer 
Book for Anglican Christians may serve as a worthy pat- 
tern for every similar attempt in later times. Gregory’s 
words may seem to have a special appropriateness to the 
present work of elaborating a national use for the Ameri- 
can people. 

““You are acquainted,” he says, ‘‘ with the customs of 
the Church in which you were broughtup. But if you have 
found anything in any other Church which may be more 
acceptable to Almighty God, carefully make choice of the 
same, and sedulously teach the Church of the Angels, 
which is at present new in the Faith, whatsoever you 
gather from the several churches. Select from each Church 
those things that are pious, religious and correct ; and 
when you have made these up into one body, instil this 
into the minds of your people for their use.”* 


*See Bede’s Eccl. Hist. I. xxvii. 


ARTHUR C. A. HALL. 

















THE HARVARD SHAKESPEARE.* 


T isone among the strange things in human affairs that we 
know so little about some of the world’s greatest, most 
gifted men. They come into existence in God’s appointed 
time; they live their childhood’s days; they grow up under 
varying influences; they do their work, whatever it is and 
such as it is; and then they die. Hardly any one takes 
account of them at the time; they themselves, as a rule, 
put nothing on record; their contemporaries go the way 
of all the earth; and succeeding generations are left to 
strive, by ingenuity and conjecture, to fill up the large 
gaps in t! 2 story oftheir livesand careers. This is true of 





* THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, with a Life 
ofthe Poet, Explanatory Foot-Notes, Critical Notes, and a Glossarial 
Index. Harvard Edition. By the Rev. Henry N. Hudson, Professor of 
Shakespeare in Boston University. In Twenty Volumes. Boston, 
Ginn & Heath. 12 mo, I881. Price, $1.25 per volume. 

SHAKEPSEARE: His Life, Art and Characters, with an Historical 
Sketch of the Origin and Growth ofthe Drama in England. By the 
Rev. H.N. Hudson. Two vols. 12 mo. Same Publishers, 1880. Price 
$3.00. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Plays for School and Family Use. Expurgated 
and Annotated. By the Rev. H. N. Hudson. Three vols. 12 mo. 
Price $1.70 

Separate Plays of SHAKESPEARE, with Introductions, Notes, etc. 16 
mo. (“* Annotated English Classics”), 1881. Price 65 cts. each. 
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many a one whose name the world would not willingly let 
die. It is true, not only of the grand old bard of antiquity, 
who sits enthroned in majesty unequaled, and of whom we 
know next to nothing, but also of very many of his suc- 
cessors as kings of song. It is true, as well of heroes 
and statesmen, and of scholars and public benefactors, as 
it is of the wise, and the good, and the noble army of 
martyrs for the truth, in all ages of human history and ex- 
perience. 

Especially is this the case with WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
the history of whose life, as to its ascertained settled facts, 
can be summed up in a single paragraph. Scant indeed is 
our knowledge of the great dramatist and poet. So few 
are the facts which are postively known, that a wide field 
lies open to conjecture. Scores of scholars and enthusias- 
tic admirers and worshippers of Shakespeare have labored 
to make his biography more full and more satisfactory to 
that insatiable craving after knowledge of him; and yet 
they have accomplished but little in reality. The few 
fixed facts of his life are all just as they have been narrated 
since the time of his earliest biographer, better arranged 
and illustrated in many interesting particulars no doubt, 
but still the same. It is not likely that we shall ever 
obtain any larger or clearer light on the subject, after what 
has been done by Malone’s learning and acuteness, and 
Collier’s and Halliwell’s industry and perserverance ; and 
we must perforce be content with what we have. We may 
muse over this fruitful theme. We may form our own con- 
jectures in examining those of others. We may take our 
share in the curious controversies which have arisen, in 
these latter days, as to Shakespeare himself, who he was, 
and what he was ; and we may even have the patience to 
investigate that which, tothe steadfast Shakespearian, is 
rank heresy, which denies the true faith, and dares to 
question whether he really was the author of those mar- 
vellous productions of genius and power which pass under 
his name.* But having done all, having read fifties and 


*As part of the Quaestiones Shakespearianae, 1 have looked 
with much interest into Miss Delia Bacon’s book, ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
the Plays of Shakespeare Unfolded,” and Judge Holmes’s volume, 
“The Authorship of Shakespeare,” (though I cannot say that I have 
studied them) ; hence! prefer to give,in place of my own judgment, 
Dr. Allibone’s energetic characterization of these books. ‘We have 
earned the right (he says) by hard labor to assert that there is not in 
the 1,100 pages of Delia Bacon and Judge Holmes the shadowof a 
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even hundreds of volumes on the subject, and then having 
endeavored to find out just how much we know with any- 
thing like certainty, we shall at last come inevitably to 
the conclusion that impenetrable darkness shrouds the 
details of the larger part of the life of William Shakes- 
peare. 

In the present paper it is my design to bring to the 
notice and consideration of all interested in the matter of 
Shakespeare and his works (and who is there that is not ?), 
the excellent service which Henry Norman Hudson, Pro- 
fessor of Shakespeare in Boston University, has performed 
in his labors of many years upon the dramas and other 
writings of Shakespeare. Asa fitting preliminary, how- 
ever, and as in measure showing the pertinency of the 
preceding remarks, I shall give in brief the known facts 
in Shakespeare’s life and career, drawing freely from Pro- 
fessor Hudson's “‘ Life of Shakespeare,” prefixed to the first 
volume of the new edition, and, where called for, from 
other sources. 

I. Every man’s life naturally divides itself into several 
periods, viz.: his childhood and early days ; his education, 
training, home influences and surroundings ; his choice of 


occupation (if he have any choice) ; his work in maturer 
years ; his old age (if he reach it); and last of all, when it is 


——“ Mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything,” — 


his sinking quietly into his grave. Considered with refer- 
ence to these subdivisions of human life, what do we know 
really of him whom Ben Jonson calls the “‘Sweet Swan 
of Avon ?” 

1. William Shakespeare* was born in Stratford-on- 
Avon, in April, 1564; but the day of the month is not 
known He was baptized in the parish church on the 26th 
of April, and, as it was quite common to take infants to 


shade ofan argument to support their wild and most absurd hypothesis. 
Bacon was as little capable of writing Shakespeares’s Plays as any 
other man. ‘ Within that circle none durst walk but he.’”—Allibone’s 
** Dictionary of British and American Authors,” vol. Il. p. 2,048. 

* The spelling of the poet’s name is variously given. He himself, in 
the few autographs which we possess, does not seem to have been 
settled on this point. Professor Dowden, of the University of Dublin, 
prefers the form Shakspere, while other critics and annotators have 
a fancy for other forms. The spelling, however, as adopted by Prof. 
Hudson, appears to be the one most used, and most likely to become 
fixed in English literature. 
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the font three days after birth, it is generally assumed, 
and for the most part agreed upon, that he was born on 
the 23d of April.* His father’s and mother’s names were 
John and Mary Shakespeare. John Shakespeare was a 
man in easy, comfortable circumstances ; was engaged in 
business as a glover ; was more or less of a farmer; and, 
though he could not write his own name, yet reached such 
civic honors as High-Bailiff and Head-Alderman in the 
town wherehe lived. From some cause or other, not 
ascertained, the tide of fortune turned against him, and 
he became comparatively poor and straitened. His son’s 
success in London, however, brightened the declining 
years of the old man ; and he died in 1601, at the ripe age 
of three score years and ten, as nearly as can be made out 
from the record. Mary Shakespeare was the daughter of 
Robert Arden, a man of good landed estate, and (as Mr. 
Hudson says) ‘‘ of that honest and substantial yeomanry 
from whose better-than-royal stock and lineage the great 
Poet of Nature might most fitly fetch his life and being.” 
William was the third child and first born son of his 
parents ; but in how far his mother was to him the fons et 
ortgo of that tender and inexpressible sense of woman's 
beauty and sweetness and wisdom, so fully and everywhere 
set forthin his writings, must forever remain a matter of 
pure conjecture. We know nothing whatever of her per- 
sonal characteristics, her intellectual and moral force, or 
her manner of dealing with the little one on whose life 
and rightful guidance so much depended. We know 
simply that she lived to a good old age, when her son had 
attained to the eminence which he has ever since held, 
and was buried by the side of her husband in September, 
1608. With sucha father and mother, and with several 
brothers and sisters, Willie Shakespeare was ushered upon 
the stage of life and its beginning of strange things before 
him. What did he do for the first six or seven years of his 
life ? we naturally ask. What kind ofa child was he? Did 
he learn, ‘tin his mother tongue, the Articles of the 
Faith, the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments,” 
as required by the Church of every one brought within her 
fold ? Was it in his case, as Wordsworth puts it, that “‘ the 
child is father of the man?” Who can tell ? 

2. Stratford was one of those towns where a Grammar 


*That is, according to the Old Style: this date, expressed accurate- 
ly, corresponds with our 3d of May. 
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School had been founded a hundred years before, and 
chartered by Edward VI. in 1553. Admission to this 
school was free to all Stratford children of the age of 
seven years, who had learned to read. Willie Shakes- 
peare was sent to the Grammar School about the year 
1571, and, while he continued as a pupil, enjoyed the 
advantages it afforded. Here he acquired that ‘“ small 
Latin and less Greek,” which Ben Jonson accords to him, 
and made such progress in general knowledge as was to 
be expected from a boy of a dozen or so years. How 
much of Latin or Greek he actually knew, at this or any 
period of his life, is a matter of dispute among his critics 
and commentators, and so it will most certainly remain.* 
His father’s straitened circumstances seem to have led 
to his being taken away from school, when he was only 
fourteen, and to his being put to work to aid in supporting 
the family ; and for four or five years or more he was thus 
occupied. What kind of a boy was he? Was he a gentle, 
quiet, loving boy, the joy of his parents’ hearts? or, was 
he a noisy, roystering, ill-mannered youth (such as he is 
represented by the tradition of the raid on Charlcote 
Park, in company with others), causing pain and distress 
to father and mother, and to all near and dear to him? 
Was he fond of retirement and communing with nature 
and his own spirit within ? or, was he one who lived for the 
present moment, and cared naught for the great future 
before him? Was he fond of reading and trying to lay up 
stores of knowledge for the work he was ere long to do? 
or, was he like very many lads of his age, without taste or 
love for books, and indifferent to culture and intellectual 
and moral training ? We may ask questions like these 
without number; but we have no means of answering 
them. We can only form conjectures and plausible theo- 
ries as to the actual facts of the case. Professor Hudson’s 
remarks in this connection, however, are forcible and to 
the point: Shakespeare’s “large and apt use of legal 
terms and phrases has induced many good Shakespearians 


* Mr. Thomas Spencer Baynes contributed to Fraser’s Magazine (in 
1879-80) several instructive papers on “What Shakespeare learnt at 
School.” They are well worth reading. But the latest, and in many 
respects the most complete and thorough discussion of this subject, is to 
be found in a work crowned by the French Academy, entitled, “‘Shakes- 
peare and Classical Antiquity: Greek and Latin as presented in Shakes- 
peare’s Plays;” nf Paul Stapfer. Professor at the Faculté des Lettres of 

a 


Grenoble. Trans 


ted from the French, by Emily J. Carey. London. 8vo. 
pp. 483. 180. 
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learned in the law to believe that he must have been for 
some time a student of that noble science. It is indeed 
difficult to understand how he could have spoken as he 
often does, without some study in the law; but, as he 
seems thoroughly at home in the specialties of many call- 
ings, it is possible his knowledge in the law may have 
grown from the large part his father had, either as magis- 
trate or litigant, in legal transactions. Iam sure he either 
studied divinity or else had a strange gift of knowing it 
without studying it ; and his ripeness in the knowledge of 
disease and of the healing art is a standing marvel to the 
medical faculty.” 

3. The next certain fact of importance in the poet’s life 
is one which has called forth a great variety of comment 
and some rather unedifiying speculation. I refer to his 
marriage. He was only in his nineteenth year when he 
seems, almost literally, to have fa//en in love with a young 
woman some eight years hissenior. It is no very uncom- 
mon thing for a boy of eighteen or thereabout to be seized 
with passion for one of the other sex, no matter if she be 
eight or ten years older than he. Anne Hathaway, of a 
village near Stratford, was the name of his loved one ; and 
from all that is known on the subject it appears to have 
beena genuine love match. They were married in the 
autumn of 1582, and Shakespeare, when he was only nine- 
teen years and one month old, was the father of a daugh- 
ter, to whom he gave the name of Susanna. Two years 
later, before he was twenty-one, twins (a boy and a girl) 
were born; and these were all the children he ever had. 
Some of the critics are of the opinion that Shakespeare 
was unhappy in his marriage, and they argue on general 
principles that it must be so, where great disparity of age 
exists, the wife being older. Notably Mr. Richard Grant 
White, one of our best known American Shakespearians, 
takes ground against Mrs. Anne Shakespeare, ‘‘ worrying 
up the matter against her (says Prof. Hudson), and fairly 
tormenting the poor woman’s memory.” Mr. White and 
those who agree with him hold that, finding out his mis- 
take in this ill assorted marriage, Shakespeare hurried off 
to London,in order to get rid of his wife. But this is mere 
guess work, and has no solid foundation. It is, too, a 
harsh and uncharitable judgment, suchas no man of right 
feeling ought to allow himselfto indulge in. Mr. Hudson 
defends the good name of Anne Shakespeare with his 
usual straightforwardness and chivalrous feeling. ‘‘ That 
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Shakespeare was more or less separated from his wife for 
a number of years, cannot indeed be questioned ; but that 
he ever found or ever sought relief or comfort in such 
separation, is what we have no warrant for believing. It 
was simply forced upon him by the necessities of his con- 
dition. The darling object of his London life evidently 
was, that he might return to his native town, with a hand- 
some competence, and dwell in the bosom of his family ; 
and the yearly visits, which tradition reports him to have 
made to Stratford, look like anything but a wish to forget 
them or be forgotten by them. From what is known of 
his subsequent life, it is certain that he had, in large meas- 
ure, that honorable ambition, so natural to an English 
gentleman, of being the founder of a family ; and as soon 
as he had reached the hope of doing so, he retired to his 
old home, and there set up his rest, as if his best sunshine 
of life still waited on the presence of her from whose soci- 
ety he is alleged to have fled away in disappointment and 
disgust.”* 

4. Several reasons appear to have led Shakespeare to 
leave his native town, in order to seek his fortune in Lon- 
don. The deer stealing frolic incompany with some other 
wild youth, and the consequent anger and ill will of the 
Lucy family, may have had something to doin shaping his 
career ; but probably he was far more influenced by the 
bent of his genius to poetry and acting. Also. it is quite 
likely that, feeling the discomforts arising out of his father’s 
straitened means, and disliking uncongenial labor, he was 
the more eager to undertake work which was sure to bring 
large gains to him who succeeded in it. The drama at this 
date was in high favor with the court, the nobility, and the 
common people ; and Shakespeare, we may well believe, 
was clearly convinced that he was moved by the divine 
afflatus which would lead him on to fame and fortune. The 
exact date of his going to London is not known ; but it 
was probably in the year 1586 or 7. His wife and children 
seem to have been left in Stratford, to which, as above 
stated, tradition makes him to have paid an annual visit. 
For a number of years he evidently was working his way 
up, taking part in the acting and theatrical management, 
and gradually developing his rare ability as a dramatist 
and poet. For the first twelve or fifteen years (in the judg- 


* Anne Shakespeare lived some seven years longer than her husband. 
She died in August, 1623. 
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ment of the best critics) he wrote more or less in connection 
with others, and produced not only his two longer poems, 
but also the “First Part of King Henry VI.,” “‘ Love's 
Labour’s Lost,” ‘‘ Comedy of Errors,” ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” one tragedy, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” ‘‘ Merchant of 
Venice,” “ Richard IIL,” ‘Henry IV. and Henry V.,” 
“Much Ado about Nothing,” “‘ Sonnets,” etc. His repu- 
tation as an accomplished writer, and man of wit and 
genius, seems to have become pretty well established, and 
though we know almost nothing of his habits of life during 
these twenty five or more years that he spent in London, 
yet the tradition is quite credible that he attained high 
social position and influence.* The latter part of his stay 
in the great city was the period of the full maturity of his 
powers ; and between the years 1602 and 1613, he appears 
to have written ‘‘ Hamlet,” “ Julius Cesar,” ‘ Othello,” 
““ Macbeth,” King Lear,” “‘ Antony and _ Cleopatra,” 
“* Coriolanus,” ‘‘ The Tempest,” ‘‘Cymbeline,” ‘‘ Winter's 
Tale,” etc. Of course, such energy, industry, and marvell- 
ous ability as Shakespeare displayed led “right onward” 
to success ; and he had as plainly before him as the most 
practical business man could desire, the solid rewards of all 
this labor and skill. He resolved to reap the fruits of his 
toil in supplying himself and his family with that article 
usually considered not very poetical, viz., money, yet 
found to be very useful to poets equally with other people. 
As Professor Dowden expresses it, ‘“‘ the play of Hamlet is 
entered in Stationers’ register in 1602, and in the same year 
the creator of Hamlet was living in no dream- world, but 
was taking practical possession of this solid earth—pur- 
chasing in May, for £320, one hundred and seven acres in 
the parish of Old Stratford, his brother Gilbert receiving 
the conveyance for him—and later in the year (the author 
of Hamlet being now William Shakspere, Gentleman), 
a second and smaller property. His largest purchase was 
that of the unexpired term of a lease of the tithes of Strat- 
ford, Old Stratford, Bishopton, and Welcombe ; this he 
acquired in July, 1605, for the sum of £440. A year pre- 
viously, when perhaps he was writing his Aiag Lear, his 


* Mr. Stopford Brooke says, rather severely (#e judice) of Shakes- 
peare: ‘He came to London at the age of twenty-two years, and fall- 
ing in with Marlowe, Greene and the rest, became an actor and play- 
wright, and may have lived their unrestrained and riotous life for 
some years.”"—FEnglish Literature, ‘ Literature Primers,” edited by 
Prof. Green. p. 83. 
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care for practical affairs appears by his bringing an action 
in the court of Stratford, against one Philip Rogers, for 
£1 15s. 10d., being the price of malt sold and delivered to 
him at different times. Shakspere seems to have found 
it possible to carry on actively, and at the same time, his 
life in the ideal and his life in the material world.”* To 
the same effect, Professor Hudson says, Shakespeare “‘ had 
learned by experience, no doubt, that ‘money is a good 
soldier, and will on ;’ and that, ‘if money go before, all 
ways do lie open.’ And the thing carries this benefit, if 
no other, that it tells us a man may be something of a poet, 
without being either above or below the common affairs 
of life.” 

5. The last five or six years of the poet’s life were spent 
in Stratford, in the enjoyment apparently of the wealth he 
had acquired by his dramatic and other investments.t 
Great obscurity hangs over these closing years, and being 
in the dark, as we are, as to facts, the question comes 
naturally, how did he occupy himself at this period? Did 
he spend his leisure time in works of charity, benevolence, 
and kindness, as becomes a Christian man, with abundance 
of this world’s goods to work with? Did idleness bring 
about or aggravate bad habits? And was it a deep sense 


of time ill spent, and habits ill acquired, that led to such 
language as he uses in one of his Sonnets ?— 


“Thence comes it that my name receives a brand ; 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” 


Is there foundation for a tradition quoted against his 
good name, that he was given to revelling and banqueting 
and that after a specially gay symposion with Drayton and 
Ben Jonson, he was seized with sudden illness and speed- 
ily carried off? We cannot answer these and like ques- 
tions; and it were useless to make the attempt. In the 
spirit of charity, to which Shakespeare is certainly entitled 
we may well believe that he occupied himself ina way not 
unworthy of his character and position, and that he found 


*Shakspere,“ Literature Primers,” p. 26. See also the same writer's 
‘ Shakspere, a Critical Study of his Mind and Art, p. 29-31. New 
York. t2mo. 1881. 

t Shakespeare's income, at this time, according to Prof. Hudson 
could not have been less than $12,000 a year as represented in money 
value at the present day, 
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his truest gratification in the peace and quiet of his home. 
His only son Hamnet, we may here note, had been taken 
away when the boy was in his twelfth year (1596), while 
his father was in London, at work in gathering means to 
found a family and hand down the name of Shakespeare. 
The two daughters of the poet, however, lived to grow up, 
and were married to residents of Stratford, before their 
father’s departure from this earthly scene. Shakespeare 
died April 23d, 1616; when he had just completed fifty-two 
years of life. Of the immediate cause or causes of his 
death, or of the manner in which he laid down the burden 
of existence here on earth, we know nothing. We only 
know for certainty that he passed away to his account at 
the date just named, and that his mortal remains were 
buried beneath the chancel of the parish church in Strat- 
ford.* 

6. Only fifty-two! Uad Shakespeare lived to the full 
measure of man’s age (according to the Psalmist), what 
might he not have accomplished? Had he equalled in 
years Ben Jonson (+63), or Milton (+66), or Wordsworth 
(t80), or Goethe (t83), what treasures of intellectual and 
moral grandeur and strength might he have conferred on 
the world! He might have given to us his autobiography, 
which wauld have been a precious gift indeed; or he might 
at least have put on record same facts and circumstances 
which would have aided us greatly in dealing with the 
perplexing questions which have arisen in regard to his 
life and career, and those imperishable writings of which 
some are disposed to deny him to be the author. Very 
possibly, too, had he lived longer, he might, instead of 
increasing the number of his writings, have thought it best 
to suppress some of those which he put forth at different 
periods. And he might have deemed it proper to remove 
from his plays some, if not all, of the indecency, indelicacy, 
low vulgarity, etc., which at present disfigure portions of 
them, and render them unfit to be read aloud, or put in the 
hands of youth with minds and thoughts as yet uncontam- 
inated by contact with base and unholy things. However 


* The grave is covered by a flat stone, bearing the following dog- 
gre! lines, which it is hard to imagine Shakespeare could ever have 
een guilty of writing : 
‘‘Good frend, for Jesus sake forbeare 
To dig the dust enclosed heare : 
Blest be the man that spares thes stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones.” 
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all this might might have been, Shakespeare, during the 
last two or three years of his life, did not, so far as we 
know, use his pen at all; as if, having accomplished the 
main purpose of his days and nights of active effort and 
toil, viz., securing a competence for himself and family, he 
now meant to enjoy himself, and cared little about enlarg- 
ing and establishing his sway over the minds of men. 

II. Such is the brief record of Shakespeare's life and 
career. It shows plainly enough how little we know, and 
how much there is that we should like to know, instead of 
guessing at, in regard to his mental training and his moral 
and spiritual character. Almost of necessity, readers and 
students of Shakespeare are compelled to try to obtain 
from his writings an adequate portraiture of the man, who 
he was, and especially what he was; and it is just here 
that the services of a competent editor prove of inestim- 
able value. Holding, as I do, that Professor Hudson, is in 
every sense of the word, a thoroughly competent and 
accomplished editor of by far the greatest of dramatists 
and artists in our language, and that through his admira- 
ble critical skill and ability we may attain in large measure, 
toan accurate knowledge and understanding of this mighty 
genius, I ask the attention of all lovers of the bard to the 
new edition of the poet’s works, which Professor Hudson 
happily designates by the time honored appellation of 
HARVARD. 

1. The edition hereafter to be known by this name, 
numbers twenty volumes, bound either separately or in 
ten volumes. The size is 12mo., averaging two hundred 
and fifty pages ; the type is good, clear, and distinct ; and 
the mechanical execution is worthy of these days of choice 
books. Thanks to both Editor and Publishers, the 
zsthetic quality is not neglected, nor is it inferior to the 
substantial value of text and notes. The first volume is 
adorned with a finely engraved portrait of Shakespeare, 
painted by R. Burbage the actor, in 1597, when the poet 
was thirty-three years old It is indeed an admirable 
“counterfeit presentment” of the man. Each volume of 
this edition contains two plays, with everything relating to 
them, full and complete. Every play has a historical pre- 
face or introduction, which gives the reader all the infor- 
mation that he may need or desire respecting it. And as 
a peculiar feature of this edition two sets of notes are given, 
one mainly devoted to explaining the text, and printed at 
the foot of the page, the other mostly occupied with mat- 
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ters of textual comment and criticism, and printed at the 
end of each play. The nineteenth volume, in addition to 
“Pericles, Prince of Tyre,” contains a drama which has 
never before appeared in an American Shakespeare, viz., 
‘“‘The Two Noble Kinsmen.” It is added by Professor 
Hudson, we may state, on entirely convincing evidence ; 
and there is hardly any room for doubt that the poet wrote 
this play, just as much as he wrote ‘‘King Henry the 
Eighth,” i. e., about half of each was written by John Flet- 
cher, and the other half by Shakespeare. The poem 
‘‘Venus and Adonis,” also finds place in this volume. The 
twentieth and last volume of the Harvard Shakespeare 
contains all the other poems, and the Glossarial Index. 
The poems are annotated after the manner pursued with 
the dramas, though of course, as they require less, less space 
is given tocritical notes upon them. The Index deserves 
special commendation, and will prove a most useful and 
instructive help to the reader and student. Some idea of 
the great labor involved in its preparation may be had 
when I state the fact, that it fills nearly one hundred pages 
fine print, double columns, and comprises some ten thous- 
and distinct items. 

2. Professor Hudson’s Preface to the work (covering 
thirty-three pages) is occupied chiefly with pointing out 
what the editor judges to be his duty in the work under- 
taken by him, and also how he has endeavored to perform 
it. He explains and defends the having two sets of notes 
on the ground that ordinary readers must have matter 
adapted to their needs immediately at hand, at the foot 
of the page, or they will not take the trouble to look it 
up elsewhere. At the same time, students and especial 
lovers of Shakespeare are desirous of, and ought to be fur- 
nished with, critical annotations and discussions, which, in 
the editor’s judgment, is best done by placing them at the 
end of each play. ‘‘It has long been a settled axiom that 
that the proper office of poetry is to please; of the high- 
est poetry, to make wisdom and virtue pleasant, to crown 
the True and the Good with delight and joy. This is the 
very constituent of the poet’s art ; that without which it 
has no adequate reason for being. To clothe the austere 
forms of truth and wisdom with heart-taking beauty and 
sweetness, is its life and law.” This being the case, the 
question then is how to render Shakespeare pleasant and 
profitable tothe great mass of readers. ‘I must insist 
upon it (says Prof. H.), that Shakespeare’s works can and 
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should be so edited, that average readers may find enough 
of pleasantness in them from the first to hold them to the 
perusal ; and when they have been so held long enough 
for the workmanship to steal its virtue and sweetness into 
them, then they will be naturally and freely carried on- 
wards to the condition where ‘love is an unerring light, 
and joy its own security.’” Having thus clearly expressed 
himself, he goes on to show how, in what proper sense, 
the great poet is fitted to become the educator of those 
willing to learn, and his aim is, in all his labors, to afford 
such help as will carry average readers over the difficulties 
in unfamiliar words, phrases, and modes of speech, with as 
little sense as possible of being helped. He rejects, in 
very plain and forcible terms, the notion that the object 
in reading Shakespeare is, *‘to learn etymology, or gram- 
mar, or philology, or linguistic antiquities, or criticism, or 
the technicalities of scholarship.” He scouts ‘‘a minute, 
or cumbrous, or oppressive erudition,” in dealing with 
Shakespeare’s works, and says: ‘‘It has now become, or 
is fast becoming, very much the fashion to treat Shakes- 
peare in this way ; an elaborate and self-conscious erudi- 
tion using him as a sort of perch to flap its wings and crow 
from. So we have had and are having editions of his 
plays designed for common use, wherein the sunlight of 
his poetry is so muffled and strangled by a thick haze of 
minute, technical, and dictionary learning, that common 
eyes can hardly catch any fresh and clear beams of it. 
Small points and issues almost numberless,and many of them 
running clean off into distant tenth-cousin matters, are 
raised, as if poetry, so vital and organic as Shakespeare’s, and 
with its mouth so full of soul-music, were but a subject for 
lingual and grammatical dissection; or a thing to be 
studied through a microscope, and so to be examined, 
pondered, searched, probed, vexed, and criticized.” As 
aptly illustrating what he means, Professor Hudson refers 
to the fact that the Holy Scriptures have been ofttimes 
overlaid and injured, in many of their utterances, by 
‘‘ diffusive, long-winded, and obstructive commentary.” 
He further expresses his entire disapproval of the conceit 
of studying Shakespeare as the raw material of scientific 
manufacture ; which is, as he pertinently puts it, “‘ simply 
like dissecting a bird in order to find out where the music 
comes from and how it is made.” 

3. Having thus made plain his views on these and cog- 
nate matters, Professor Hudson next takes up the impor- 
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tant questions touching the text of Shakespeare’s works. 
The discussion is very clearly conducted, with all needful 
fulness, and is well worth examining into by those who 
properly estimate the urgent necessity of ascertaining, as 
exactly as may be, just what Shakespeare did write. The 
original quartos (published during Shakespeare’s life) and 
the folios (printed some years later) are, as is manifest to 
every student, very often perplexing in the extreme, on 
account of their typographical inaccuracy. ‘‘In fact, the 
printing in most of these quarto issues is so shockingly 
bad, that no one can gain an adequate idea how bad it is, 
except by minutely studying the text as there given, and 
comparing it in detail with the text as given in modern 
editions.” The text of the folio of 1623, and later, was in 
parts much better, but by no means free from misprints 
and vexatious blunders. To the question whether, after 
all which has been done by learned, sagacious, painstak- 
ing, diligent workers in this field of textual criticism, there 
is any likelihood of Shakespeare’s text being ever got into 
a satisfactory state, Professor Hudson says frankly, ‘‘Per- 
haps, nay, I may as wellsay probably, not. Probably the 
best to be looked for here is a greater or less degree of 
approximation to such a state.” At the same time, he 
pleads for care and wise discrimination in making cor- 
rections in so great a classic as Shakespeare, whose text 
has been so deeply injured by bungling and blundering of 
printers and press correctors ; and he does this the more 
earnestly because he esteems it to be “the nicest and 
most delicate art in the whole work of modern editorship.” 
The earliest workers in this field, beginning with Rowe, 
in 1709, and followed by such editors and critics as Pope, 
Theobald, Warburton, Johnson, Steevens, Malone, etc., 
indulged in extreme freedom in handling the poet’s text, 
and very possibly, they corrupted quite as much as they 
corrected it. A reaction naturally took place, and for 
the last forty years or so, the later editors, suchas Knight, 
Grant White, and two or three others, have gone to an 
opposite extreme. ‘‘ To the former license of correction 
there has succeeded a license, not less vicious, of inter- 
pretation. Explanations the most strained, far fetched, 
and over subtile, are now very much the order of the day, 
—things sure to disgust the common sense of sober, can- 
did, circumspective, cool judging minds. It is said that 
the old text must not be changed, save in cases of adbso- 
lute necessity ; and this dictum is so construed, in theory 
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at least, as to prompt and cover all the excesses of the 
most fanciful, fine drawn, and futile ingenuity. The thing 
has grown to the ridiculous upshot of glozing and con- 
juring stark printer's errors into poetic beauties, and the 
awkwardest hitchings and haltings of metre into elegant 
vretardations. To minds so captivated with their own 
ingenuity, an item of the old text that is utter nonsense 
is specially attractive; because, to be sure, they can the 
more easily spell their own sense, or want of sense, into 
it. And so we see them doggedly tenacious of such read- 
ings as none but themselves can explain, and fondly con- 
cocting such explanation thereof as none but themselves 
can understand ; tormenting the meaning they want out 
of the words that are no more akin to it than the multipli- 
cation table is to atrilobite. Surely, then, the thing now 
most in order is a course of temperance and moderation, a 
calmness and equipoise of judgment, steering clear of both 
extremes, and sounding in harmony with plain old com- 
mon sense, one ounce of which is worth more than a ton 
of exegetical ingenuity. For Shakespeare, be it observed, 
is just our great imperial sovereign of common sense ; and 
sooner or later the study of him will needs kill off all the 
editors that run in discord with this supreme quality of 
his workmanship.” For the keen, incisive, and yet genial 
criticism which follows our quotation, in which the present 
generation of Shakespearians is shown to be like some 
other people of less pretension, viz., preaching one way 
and practicing another ofttimes, I must refer to the weighty 
words of Professor Hudson in his Preface. It will well 
repay perusal.* 

4. Inregard to orthographya medium course is pursued, 
and rightly too, in my judgment. Archaisms are neither 
retained nor rejected simply because they are archaisms. 
Wherever anything either of sense, or of rhythm, or of 
metre, or of rhyme, is involved, Professor Hudson retains 
the old forms or old spelling. In all other cases he follows 
the dictate of sound reason and judgment, whichis, plainly, 
to present the work of Shakespeare in its most easily 
understood and useful form to the great body of intelligent 
readers. The ordering of the plays follows that of the 
folio edition, viz., COMEDIES, HISTORIES, TRAGEDIBs. 





*I may state here, that the ¢exfof the Harvard Shakespeare is a 
thoroughly conservative one, and agrees more nearly with Mr. Dyce’s 
than with that of any other editor. Yet it is independent, and is the 
result of Mr. Hudson's own careful, painstaking diligence and study. 
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But the three series of the folio are kept distinct, and the 
plays of each series are arranged, as nearly as this 
can be ascertained, according to the chronological order 
of the writing. The Editor has adopted this plan because 
it seems to be right and proper, in the nature of things; 
but he entertains a very low opinion of the notion of 
studying Shakespeare “historically,” and admits unreser- 
vedly, that the precise order of composition has not been 
fully settled, and probably never will be. 

If now I have succeeded in setting forth fairly and 
intelligibly the views and principles avowed by the Editor 
of the HARVARD SHAKESPEARE, as well as what has been 
his plan of operations and his promises to the reader, it 
will need but few words on my part to express my convic- 
tion as to the services he has rendered to good letters in 
the work which he has performed. Henry Norman 
Hudson illustrates, in his own person, the sound ‘‘ common 
sense” upon which he places so high a value in a passage 
quoted from him ona preceding page. He everywhere 
displays this quality in the just and manly consideration 
which he gives tothe work of others, and particularly in that 
which is done by himself. Heis no extravagant enthusiast, 
or blind idolater of Shakespeare. He recognizes the fact 
that the great dramatist was by no means perfect as a man 
or a poet, and he deprecates, as every truth loving man 
must deprecate, all one sided and over strained presenta- 
tions of the life and character of Shakespeare. He is not 
so carried away by his love and admiration for his hero— 
profound as these are—as to be unable, with Charles 
Knight and his circle, to see any blemish in the bard or 
in the man ;* and consequently he is enabled to use sound 





* The words of Professor Dowden may aptly here be quoted: ‘‘There 
are lovers of Shakspere so jealousof his honor that they are unable 
to suppose that any grave moral flaw could have impaired the nobility 
of his life and manhood. Shakspere, as he is discovered in his 
poems and his plays, appears rather to have been a man who, b 
strenuous effort, and with the aid of the good powers of the world, 
was saved, so as by fire. Before Shakspere zealots demand our 
attention to ingenious theories which help us credit the immaculate- 
ness of Shakspere’s life, let them prove to us that his writings never 
offend. . . . No reader will find anywhere in the rt or poems 
of Shakspere a cold-blooded, hard or selfish line; all is warm, sen- 
sitive, vital, radiant with delight, or athrill with pain. And what we 
may dare to affirm of Shakspere’s life is, that whatever its sins 
may have been, they were not hard, selfish, deliberate, cold-blooded 
sins."—‘' Shakspere, a Critical Study of his Mind and Art,” pp. 


351-2. 
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discriminating judgment in dealing with the many inter- 
esting questions which force themselves upon the notice of 
all, and demand some sort of solution at the hands ofa 
careful, conscientious editor. Illustrations of this soundness 
and clearness of judgment, and this ability to deal satis- 
factorily with questions of all kinds and descriptions, meet 
the reader and the student all the way through the present 
work. Professor Hudson’s style is almost unique, sometimes 
a little rough, but always full of life and point. He is 
pretty sure to call a spade a spade, and he treats with a 
species of scorn and contempt everything like sham and 
pretension in dealing with the works of Shakespeare. He 
is not one of those who can be learned and impressive on 
clear and plain passages, while they cunningly ignore or 
forget to try to explain hard and perplexing passages. It 
is his way, in cases of difficulty, to face the difficulty like a 
true man, and if he does not always overcome it, he does 
his best, and satisfies every candid reader that he has done 
all that a man of first rate learning and experience in such 
matters can do. Professor Hudson, moreover, isno novice 
in Shakespearian work and responsibility. So far from this, 
he has in fact devoted almost a life time to the study and 
illustration of Shakespeare’s works ; and it may be doubted 
if there be, either in America or Europe, a more thorough 
and accurate student and critic in the particular line he 
has chosen. And now, when he has reached the good 
round measure of nearly sixty-eight years, he puts forth 
“The Harvard Shakespeare,” as his magnum opus, and his 
legacy to the present and the succeeding generations of 
readers and students of that mighty genius whom he lov- 
ingly calls ‘‘the greatest, wisest, sweetest of men.” 

Let me close this paper with lines from the great poet 
of our age, not unmeet, I think, in this connection:— 


“ Blessings be with them—and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler cares— 
THE PoETs, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays !” 


J. A. SPENCER. 

















THE SERMON.* 


HE rapid growth of homiletic literature is a sign of the 
times. Every kind of help is furnished to increase the 
efficiency of preaching. Societies are formed for this pur- 
pose, e. g., the Church Homiletical Society in England. 
Lectureships on preaching are founded, e. g., the Lyman 
Beecher Lectureship at Yale. The subject is earnestly dis- 
cussed in the religious newspapers, even the secular news- 
papers offer frequent and urgent advice upon it. There are 
homiletical Monthlies, and Quarterlies, Homilists and 
Expositors, Preacher’s Lanterns and Quivers, Cyclopadias 
of Illustration, of Pithy Sayings, of Pearls of thought, and 
Words of wisdom. Instructions of a past day on preach- 
ing by Fenelon, Claude, Blacke, Campbell, Sturtevant, Greg- 
ory, Burnet, Baxter, Maury, Porter, Wade, Ostervald have 
entered on a new lease of life, while the new books whose 
purpose partly or wholly is to aid the preacher in his work 





* Ecclesiastes Anglicanus. Rev. W.Gresley, A.M., New York, 1840. 

Homiletics. A. Vinet, D.D. Tr. by Thomas H. Skinner, D.D. 
New York, 1853. 

Homiletical and Pastoral Lectures. Edited by the Rt. Rev. C. J. 
Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. London, 1880. 
Lay Suggestions on modern Preaching and Preachers. London, 
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are almost a library in themselves. To give so much as 
the names of their authors would be too long a list to be 
printed here ; the following are some of them: Alexander, 
Baring-Gould, Bautain, Bedell, Beecher, Bellairs, Blunt, 
Bridges, Broadus, Brooks, Burgon, Cater, Coquerel, Cox, 
Crosby, Cuyler, Dabney, Dale, Dows, Gee, Hall, Hervey, 
Hood, Hopkins, Humphrey, Jackson, Kidder, Miller, 
Monro, Moore, Moule, Mullois, Murray, Noir, Oxenden, 
Parker, Potter, Ramsay, Ripley, Shedd, Simpson, Spurgeon, 
Stevens, Storrs, Taylor, Wayland, Wilberforce, Ziegler, 
Zincke. Old commentaries like those of Trapp and Henry, 
appear in new editions on account of their homiletic value. 
New commentaries abound whose main purpose is to render 
assistance to the preacher. Many a critical Commentary, 
like that edited by Lange, has its homiletic department. 
“The Sermon” is a special topic for consideration at 
Church Congresses, both in England and in this country ; 
at the occasional meetings of the Evangelical Alliance, and 
indeed at almost every gathering of ministers of every 
name. The Professorship of Homiletics is advancing from 
an insignificant place toa very important one in our Theo- 
logical Seminaries. Evidently, among those who teach 
the Christian religion to the people, and those who teach 
the preachers, there is an awakened, not to say an anx- 
ious interest in ‘the Sermon.” 

And well there may be. For, there is another sign of 
the times, viz., that Sermons are by no means held in as 
high respect as they used to be. On the contrary, the cur- 
rent criticisms on preaching are very free. That such crit- 
icisms should be just, or measurably just, or not flagrantly 
unjust, seems to be little cared for. Magazines of the best 
literary reputation, and even grave and considerate Reviews 
write of ‘‘ the failure of the modern pulpit” as positively as 
though it were anadmitted fact. Sermons are called “ pro- 
sy,” “cold,” “official,” ‘‘ tedious,” “ puerile,” ‘‘ weak,” ‘‘ weari- 
some,” “vapid,” “dry,” “dull,” ‘ dismal,” “an infliction,” 
‘purgatory before the time.” Men are asking, in books 
and out of books, sometimes in impatience, sometimes in 
contempt, ‘‘why do ministers persist in haranguing their 
congregations Sunday after Sunday, in such a humdrum 
way.” The complaint is thus expressed, ‘“‘ the large major- 
ity of sermon-hearers are bored rather than interested by 
the discourses they hear.” ‘‘ Preaching is almost a synonyme 
for something which though respectable for its origin and 
ostensible purpose is hard to be endured, and when pos- 
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sible is to be assiduously avoided.” ‘The majority of 
hearers have so long accustomed themselves to endure 
Sermons with martyr resignation as an inevitable evil that 
religious teachings to be eagerly anticipated and lovingly 
desired are something seldom or never realized, and often 
regarded as outside the pale of probability.” Of all kinds 
of public speaking preaching is popularly ranked the low- 
est, for interest and efficiency. This popular estimate may 
with good reason be called a mistaken one, and may be 
fairly proved to be. But the peculiarity of it is that it is 
held and asserted as positively and freely as though it could 
not be questioned. 

Nor is this opinion only, and mere words, but it has gone 
into practice, some of it, and more of it is going. There is 
a diminished attendance at churches, and an increased 
listlessness on the part of those who attend. And a custom 
is making its appearance here and there of coming to 
Church for the service only and leaving at sermon-time, 
a custom, to be sure, which will not probably become 
general, and yet one does not know to what lengths it 
might go, could it only get itself regarded as fashionable. 

This second sign of the times perhaps explains the first. 
“What shall be done,” is asked, *‘ seeing that the age is 
growing more and more out of sympathy with the Sermon.” 
And the common answer to this question—and certainly it 
locks on the face of it as though it were the right answer 
—is this: ‘‘make the Sermon better.” 

There are indeed other answers, among them, three quite 
worthy of attention. One is, let the work of the Paszor be 
more diligent and faithful, comforting the sad, helping the 
poor, strengthening the tempted, lifting up the fallen, 
instructing the ignorant, and defending the members of the 
flock from heresies and false doctrines. To this we heartily 
assent, and the more heartily for the reason that pastoral 
work need not be set against the sermon, but may natu- 
rally be made helpful to it. The more fully the minister, 
through his pastoral labors, knows the spiritual needs of his 
people, the more direct and real will be his preaching. 

A second answer is, give more prominence to the ser- 
vice—let the people be taught that they come to church 
to worship—bestow heart and time and care upon that— 
instruct our congregations that body, soul and spirit are to 
be engaged in rendering to God, the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, the honor due unto His Name. To this 
also we heartily assent—and all the more, because we are 
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sure that the more living our worship is the more living 
will be the sermon connected with it; the reverent earnest 
service rendered to the Lord as really present, giving power 
to the word preached, as from the Lord really present. 

And a third answer is, there must be in the pulpit a dis- 
cussion of the movements and necessities of the age. The 
sermon must be felt as a great force in the temperance 
reform, in the threatened hostilities between poor and rich, 
in efforts to purify society, business and government, and 
in enterprises of humanity and charity. Andan important 
consideration this is, undoubtedly—provided always that 
such discussions rest, manifestly, on the foundation of 
‘Jesus Christ and Him crucified,” and are vitally inspired 
with the Gospel of redeeming love and faith in a Risen and 
ever-present Lord and Saviour. We are ambassadors for 
Christ, in Christ’s stead beseeching men to be reconciled 
to God and live unto Him. With this proviso kept in 
mind, every one must admit the advantage of a definite 
aim in the sermon towards healing the disorders of man- 
kind “inthe lifethat nowis.” Still, that the difficulty before 
us is to be metinthis way is more than doubtful. It is not 
true that preaching, as it is now, and has been, is not gen- 
erally faithful to the Gospel. Thousands of sermons are 
preached every Sunday in the year, that are substantially 
correct in doctrine and careful in the practical application 
of the principles of the Christian religion to personal and 
social life, which sermons are nevertheless regarded as dull 
and tiresome to hear. No such change is possible in ser- 
mon-topics as will turn back the tide of indifference and 
contempt now setting strongly against ‘‘ the sermon.” The 
change must be not in the matter but in the manner of 
preaching. 

We come back, therefore, to the common and obvious 
answer to our question, ‘“‘ what shall be done ?” People in 
general not caring to listen to the sermon, make it so that 
they will care to listen—find out what it is in preaching 
which is like “ poppy, mandragora, and all the drowsy 
syrups of the world,” and cast it out—in a word make the 
sermon better. 

How? By making it a sermon. Sermo., t. e., speech, 
talk, conversation. Speaking, not reading. Speaking, not 
reading in imitation of speaking. Speaking, not reciting 
in imitation of speaking what has been written before- 
hand and committed to memory. 

I. There is the highest authority for this kind of preach- 
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ing. The Lord Himself preached in thisway. So did the 
Apostles. What reason is there for not following their 
example now? Will the answer be that the Lord taught 
the people wherever they might be gathered together, by 
the wayside, by the sea, apart from the formalities of relig- 
ious worship? But, He also preached in the synagogue 
on the Sabbath day. Will it be said our congregations are 
large, and may more properly be addressed in a written 
oration than in extemporaneous speech? But, it was to 
large assemblies that the Saviour preached—‘‘All the peo- 
ple were very attentive to hear Him,”—* the common peo- 
ple heard Him gladly,”—* I ever taught in the synagogue 
and in the temple whither the Jews alway resort.” It was 
a large gathering of people which S. Peter addressed on 
the day of Pentecost when there were added to the Church 
about three thousand souls. Is our reason this, that our 
congregations are critical? No doubt they are—and what 
is worse, our nice way of preaching has helped to make 
them so. And yet they are not so far gone with that 
poison as were the Athenians to whom S. Paul presumed 
to preach without manuscript, or as were the Pharisees 
who, plotting against Jesus, took counsel how they might 
entangle Him in Histalk. Will it be urged that Jesus was 
the very Truth and the Apostles were inspired? Wereply 
to that that our question here relates to method, not what 
they preached, but dow. Is it not worth gravely consider- 
ing whether their example in this particular may not have 
been carelessly ignored as being in modern days of no con- 
sequence whatever, no, not so much as even to think about 
—or, if it gets now and then a random thought does not 
that thought quickly alight and stay on this conclusion 
—that we know a better way than theirs of preaching the 
Gospel. If reading zs better than speech is it possible they 
would not have known it to be? If they had known it to 
be is it possible they would not have used that method ? 
II. Speaking is Nature's way : Man was made to express 
his thoughts by the use of his vocal organs directly, and 
not by the process of writing them down on paper and 
reading them off. The thought of the mind has its cloth- 
ing of language with it; suitable clothing too. Vanity, 
fashion, a peculiar mental structure, miseducation may 
compel the thought to go wandering about with “ nothing 
to wear” till a garment has been elaborately made for it 
with pen, ink and paper, nevertheless the ordinance of 
nature will stand, and man will not be developed from a 
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talking intoa writing creature. The opinion, though a com- 
mon one, that the ability to preach unwritten sermons is a 
rare and special gift is an entire mistake. The average 
man stands up ina meeting of his town, of his lodge, of his 
society or club, and says the thought which is in him with- 
out the aid of manuscript ; he speaks extemporaneously; 
not knowing what a wonderful feat he is performing, he 
actually talks to his fellow-men with no book or writing 
before him. If he understands his subject, he has no diffi- 
culty in making a clear statement of it ; if he feels his sub- 
ject, he speaks forcibly. A merchant, a manufacturer, 
having an important business matter to urge upon the 
favorable attention of a Board of Bank directors ora Legis- 
lative committee does it extemporaneously. College stu- 
dents in their debates speak off-hand. A. becomes a 
lawyer, and can talk by the hour before jury or judge ; B. 
goes into Wall Street, and in the keenest encounters, in 
the most delicate and complicated discussions of commerce 
and finance makes his way by ready, clear, weighty words; 
while C., who in College could speak as well as either of 
them, having “turned his attention to the ministry,” sud- 
denly finds himself struggling through the week to produce 
a prosy manuscript half-an-hour long, and dumb without 
it. Because the many at the present time write their ser- 
mons, preaching thus with some degree of usefulness, the 
claim is often made that nature intended the many to 
preach in that way. Such a claim will not bear investiga- 
tion. Who knows what preachers of unwritten sermons 
they might have been? Or, what ability has been left 
unused, perhaps unsuspected? How many a preacher of 
might may have been spoiled to make a mere moderate, 
inefficient weak,though conscientious, persistent and patient 
reader of pulpit essays. The gift to speak with effect 
directly from the mind and heart is the common gift because 
it is natural; the power to speak with effect through the 
medium of manuscript is the uncommon because it is arti- 
ficial. 

III. As to the hearers of sermons, nature has had some- 
thing to do with them, also. Nature has made them to be 
talked to rather than read to. They find it easy to listen 
to speaking, hard to listen to reading. The ears in a 
Church are like the ears in other places, attentive to a 
voice alive and natural with the thought which it is con- 
veying fresh from the speaker's mind, and dull to a delivery 
at second-hand, by recitation or reading, of that whose 
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first glow is past. How empty would be the benches in 
courts of law, and how listless the juries, if lawyers should 
read their long arguments. How soon the crowds around 
the stump speaker's stand ina political campaign would 
diminish were the speeches to be first written out and then 
read. To have the sermon effective, the prime necessity is 
that it be attentively listened to. In order to this, the 
preacher himself must at the time of speaking be earnestly 
interested in it. The act of thinking, the producing power 
in the act of production naturally creates in the preacher 
this interest. Undoubtedly, many written sermons are 
preached in a most devout and anxious spirit. And yet no 
one who has tried it will question the difficulty of putting 
life into an old sermon, i. e., the life that belongs to it, its 
first life; and it must be remembered that every written 
sermon has some age; an interval has passed since its 
birth ; the act of production was completed when it had 
been put upon paper and the pen laid aside. Then, when it 
is preached comes the effort to reanimate it with the spirit 
which went to its production on paper. An effort more or 
less successful; but an effort it is; an effort which the hearer 
feels as well as the preacher. The producing mind and the 
receiving mind are not in immediate contact. The pro- 
ducing mind finished its labor before the act of speaking 
began, and is bringing its product to the hearer across the 
bridge of manuscript. In this process of transfer the receiv- 
ing mind takes part; consciously or unconsciously feels 
the toil, and soon becomes weary. ‘I maintain,” says 
Prof. Ziegler, ‘‘that experience proves that those minis- 
ters who read their sermons ordinarily have a larger number 
of drowsy and listless hearers than those who make thor- 
ough mental preparation and then deliver their sermons 
extemporaneously.”* There can be no doubt that such is 
the fact ; and the explanation of it is simply that the arti- 
ficial has been substituted for the natural, thereby not only 
diminishing the power of the preacher but also increasing 
the difficulty of attention on the part of the hearer. 

IV. Whoare they who make up our congregations? They 
are, generally, people in common life, of ordinary minds 
and not much education, busy and often tired out with 
life’s necessary labors, some of them dull or distracted with 
physical ills and pains, some of them burdened with anxie- 
ties and trials. Not one in ten is in mood or condition to 


* Henry Ziegler, D.D., ‘‘ The Preacher,” p. 163. 
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think closely, to follow and be benefitted by a labored 
argument or a high strain of literary excellence. Children 
are in the congregation—or ought to be—and there should 
be something in the sermon which they can understand. 
“Ye shall call upon them to hear sermons” is the injunc- 
tion of the Church to sponsors. The usual written sermons 
of this period, alas! what crime did the poor children 
commit in being baptized that they should be punished by 
having to hear such things? The long sentences, the con- 
strained unnatural manner, the abstract style, the words, 
the logic, the allusions, all above their comprehension, who 
that recalls his hearing of sermons in childhood recalls 
anything but the weariness he felt and his longing for the 
minister to shut up his sermon-cover. Even the occa- 
sional hard-headed member of the congregation will not 
want the sermon to be a study in rhetoric, oratory or 
reasoning, unless his heart is hard as well as his head; he 
will want what he needs, the plain unaffected talk of a 
minister of Christ taken up with delivering his Master’s 
message of Salvation. But, whatever the few in a congrega- 
tion may desire, it is the good of the many of common 
understanding, and it is the instruction of the children for 
which the Lord Who died for the masses and Who blessed 
the children makes His ministers bound to preach. To this 
end they must use every-day language and a natural man- 
ner. This necessity is absolute. Much more of preaching 
than the clergy are accustomed to think is most imper- 
fectly comprehended. It must be more simple. It must 
have in it more illustrations. It must argue less, and teach 
and exhort more. There must be more of clear, plain 
exposition of the Holy Scriptures, more of simple explana- 
tion of Christian doctrines, more simple telling how these 
doctrines have fared on their way through the centuries. 
The preacher must be willing to take most of his language 
from the common man’s vocabulary of three thousand 
words rather than from the educated man’s vocabulary of 
fifteen thousand. In short, the state of those who make 
up our congregations requires a sermon that shall be plain, 
conversational, natural ; a kind of sermon more likely by 
far to be made, if preached unwritten. 

V. The purposes of preaching point to the extempora- 
neous as the most effective method. These purposes are 
chiefly two, instruction and persuasion. As to instruction : 
there can be more instruction given ina sermon unwritten, 
because the listener's attention can be longer kept, and 
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because the preacher is compelled to have substance in his 
sermons, and a clear, well-digested arrangement of his 
materials. It is the testimony of those who began preach- 
ing extemporaneously after some years of reading that 
their old written sermons would not answer as outlines to 
extemporize from. There was in them often a want of 
matter, sometimes a want of clearness of plan. It is not 
the fact that written sermons are sure to be well prepared, 
or likely to be well prepared. There is a great deal of 
extemporaneous writing, the resu't being a class of ser- 
mons the poorest possible. It often happens, too, that 
ministers are burdened with work, and, by no fault of theirs, 
hurried in their preparations for the pulpit ; they have to 
choose between extemporizing thought and preparing 
language, and extemporizing language and preparing 
thought, under which circumstances it is a clear mistake to 
spend their limited time in getting language ready when 
if they would only get the thought ready the language 
would come of itself. Again, it should be seriously laid to 
heart that preaching of the kind called ‘‘ Expository” is 
an urgent need of the present time. The Bible is little 
read. The people are busy reading everything else but 
Holy Scripture. Therefore in Church it should be read 
and its meaning explained. Expository preaching is truly 
most lamentably needed, and would, we believe, be most 
heartily received. But it will never be much done in 
written sermons, nor well done, interestingly and instruc- 
tively done, save extemporaneously, after study and thor- 
ough preparation, the preacher's labor spent on what he is 
to teach, and not in thinking out and writing down his 
words. Indeed, instruction on all subjects, e. g., on the 
facts and doctrines of the faith, on the Church’s history, on 
Christian morals can be better given in unwritten sermons; 
the preacher preparing his matter rather than his language. 
There will be more substance in his teaching. He will 
secure a closer attention on the part of his hearers. He will 
be more clearly understood. What he says will be better 
remembered. 

And as to persuasion, the other main purpose of preach- 
ing, can there be any doubt as to the greater power of the 
extemporaneous method ? Where but in the pulpit is any 
persuasion attempted except by the word springing directly 
from mind and heart? What business man would write 
out at length the subject of a proposed business interview, 
with its arguments and advantages, and read it when the 
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meeting came? What lover would elaborately set down 
his affection on paper, and carry the document into the 
presence of his fair one, and therefrom read her into accep- 
tance of him? What advocate of any cause, anywhere, 
ventures the persuading of jury, or committee, or congress, 
or popular assembly on the mechanism of reading? Is the 
business of religion so wanting in vital interest, is love of 
the Infinite Lover and of souls redeemed by Him so unreal, 
are the difficulties of persuading men to repentance so 
slight as to make the preciseness and deliberation of paper 
more correspondent to the facts of the case, to the preach- 
er's feelings and the hearer’s needs, than the warmth of 
direct address would be? When Christ’s minister talks 
without paper to the people “there is likely to be greater 
plainness and directness in his exhortations, more close- 
ness in his appeals, more of the earnestness of genuine feel- 
ing in his expostulations. This forgetfulness of self, this 
unconstrained following the impulse of the affections, whilehe 
is hurried on by the presence and attention of those whom 
he hopes to benefit, creates a sympathy between him and 
his hearers, a direct passage from heart to heart, a mutual 
understanding of each other, which does more to effect the 
true object of religious discourse than anything else can 
do.” * 

VI. The truth of what we are urging is fully confirmed 
by the whole history of the Christian pulpit. There is not 
room here to trace that history minutely. Only its main 
outlines can be indicated, and that very briefly. Leaving 
the age of the New Testament, we find the preaching of 
the early Church down through the days of Chrysostom 
and Augustine almost entirely extemporaneous. The 
Church’s marvellous conquests then, and its advance by 
missionary efforts in the centuries still later were, under 
God, the results of unwritten, natural, simple setting forth 
of the truths of the Gospel. In the Middle Ages, wher- 
ever in the old places of Christendom mere routine took 
the place of the heartfelt ministries of salvation, preaching 
either ceased altogether or became a reading from the 
Homilies of the Fathers, or worse, from the preacher’s own 
ill-advised efforts. The Reformation was a return to the 
natural utterance of living thoughts. Often astray from 
the truth, it was still life instead of torpor, it was spring- 





*Henry Ware Jr., D.D., “Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching.” 
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time and sunshine, with bloom and growth and promise. 
It was extemporaneous preaching which greatly helped to 
carry this reformation movement forward. And from that 
‘day to this, it is in extemporaneous preaching that the 
power of *‘the sermon” has been most evidently shown. We 
do not forget names like those of South and Barrow—but 
their sermons were prepared with reference to printing as 
well as to preaching—the sermon form was one of the ways 
of their time in which to put forth theological and ethical 
instruction. Nor, on the other hand, can we fail to see 
that always the preaching, which has stirred the hearts of 
the people, has been of the unwritten kind. The clergy of 
the Evangelical School in the Church of England, as Cecil, 
Venn, Scott, Simeon, preached extemporaneously. The 
Catholic movement of the present period carrying on the 
same stream of life is largely influenced by the same 
method of preaching. In this, also, has been the chief 
strength of Puritan and Wesleyan, whether in England or 
here. Moreover, the greatest preachers have been of this 
class. The exceptions are exceedingly rare. Some of 
these exceptions are only apparently such; when the 
whole truth is known, it is discovered that the powerful 
passages of the sermon were put in extemporaneously 
under the strong impulse of the moment, as in the 
instance of Jonathan Edwards. ‘He carried his notes 
with him into the desk, and read most that he wrote, still 
he was not confined to them ; and, if some thoughts were 
suggested to him while he was preaching, which did not 
occur to him when writing, and appeared pertinent, he 
would deliver them with as great propriety and fluency, 
and often with greater pathos and attended with a more 
sensibly good effect on his hearers, than what he had writ- 
ten. He looked upon using his notes so much as he did as 
a deficiency and infirmity, and in the latter part of his life he 
was inclined to think it had been better if he had never 
been accustomed to use his notes at all.”"* Chalmers is 
often named as an example of wonderful effects produced 
by written sermons. But consider what he was, and what 
his habit was in writing—and what sort of reading his was. 
He would never begin the composition of a sermon until 
the full plan of it was clearly in his mind; until, in other 
words, he was prepared to deliver the same sermon extem- 
poraneously. Then he wrote it at a sitting, in little more 


*Life of President Edwards. New York, 1829, p. 605. 
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than an hour’s time, eight pages only, in short hand, driven 
through at the highest rate of speed, just before Church on 
Sunday morning. Thus, it had the flow, the momentum, 
and much of the naturalness of an extemporaneous ser- 
mon. Then as to the delivery of it. It was as unlike the 
common reading of sermons as possible. There were but 
four leaves to turn throughout the whole of it. It was 
fully in his mind ; having just been put on paper if it was a 
new sermon; or, if it was an old sermon, being one with 
which from many repetitions he was thoroughly familiar. 
And he gave himself up to and lost himself in, the 
preaching of it, with all his great powers of body, mind and 
soul. The expenditure of physical energy was something 
without a parallel—so far as we know—not only in preach- 
ing but in speaking of any kind. By it the massive chan- 
deliers many feet away from him were set vibrating. His 
countenance was lighted up with a glare. <A writer in the 
British Quarterly Review says: ‘‘ Dr. Chalmers on great 
occasions was absolutely terrible ; his heavy frame was 
convulsed ; his face flushed and grew pythic; the veins on 
his forehead and neck stood out like cordage ; his voice 
cracked or reached to a shriek; foam flew from his mouth 
in flakes; he hung over his audience menacing them with 
his shaking fist, or he stood erect, maniacal and stamp- 
ing.” And what he was on great occasions as_ thus 
described, he was to a very striking and characteristic 
degree on all occasions. ‘‘It may be reading,” said the 
Scotch woman, who had the strong aversion of her country 
to paper in the pulpit, ‘‘but it is unco’ fell reading.” At 
the end of one of his bursts of eloquence he would pause 
breathless, and his hearers, breathless also, were glad to 
avail themselves of such pauses to get back to something 
like their normal condition. Often in the midst of a ser- 
mon he was compelled to sit down, and have a psalm sung 
while he could rest. His frequent criticisms of his own 
preaching which appear in the extracts from his journals 
in Dr. Hanna's life of him, all bear upon his want of self- 
control in the pulpit. He bewails his excesses and extrav- 
agancies of voice and manner, his boisterousness and impet- 
uosity. Again and again he resolves to be more restrained, 
and fervently prays that he may be. Yielding to the 
urgency of a friend, whose advice he much respected, he 
made a trial—a very brief one—of preaching his sermons 
unwritten. It did not prove, in his own judgment, success- 
ful. The tide of thought and feeling was too full and fast- 
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flowing to be carried forward in an orderly and useful cur- 
rent of speech inthat way. Hecompared his extemporizing 
to an attempt to pour out all at once the contents of a 
narrow-necked bottle. To Chalmers his written sermon 
was what the track is to the locomotive, what the brakes 
are to the stage going down the mountain, not an obstruc- 
tion but a necessity to safe travel. Without his manu- 
script Chalmers was a tornado, a conflagration. With it 
he was a strong gale, bearing his hearers away towards the 
spiritual land, a fire kindling their cold hearts into bright 
flame. The case of Chalmers is sud generts. When it is 
fairly considered, and fully considered, his methods of com- 
position, and of delivery, and his singular organization, it 
is seen to belong as much in the extemporaneous class as 
in the other; and strictly speaking, belongs to neither. 
And certainly, on the whole question as between sermons 
written and sermons unwritten, there can be no doubt that 
the witness of history is on the side of the unwritten. 
Very much might be said confirmatory of the main posi- 
tion of this article which we cannot now so much as allude 
to. That position, however, we believe to be amply estab- 
lished. On the other hand, we have not been careful to 
anticipate and answer objections. No doubt, some extem- 
porary sermons are poorly prepared ; but, so are some that 
are written. If grace and a good conscience are not able 
to overcome a preacher's indolence, very certainly the pen 
will not. No doubt, again, there are miserable attempts 
to extemporize, owing to want of practice or of a proper 
education in it. But in no preacher’s case need the first 
want long exist; nor, indeed, the second, if he will but 
read a few such books as those of Zincke, Broadus, Storrs 
or Alexander, and follow faithfully their counsel. While, 
as to candidates for holy orders, thorough instruction and 
opportunities for practice should not fail to be sought and 
given. Let it be understood that the extemporaneous is 
not to be regarded as an easy way of preaching, but as the 
best way. Hence, to be learned and practised, under the 
sanction of solemn duty. The question is not which method 
would a preacher prefer to use, but which ought he to use. 
The thought in many a minister’s mind that he has no 
talent for unwritten speech and could not learn to do it, 
should be cast out as a probable mistake ; for, why should 
he suppose himself to be an exception to mankind in gen- 
eral? It is time, too, that the advice so often given by 
lecturers on preaching to those who never attempted any 
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sort of sermon but the written, or thought of attempting 
any other, to follow the method best adapted to them, 
were abandoned, as under the circumstances, absurd. As 
well tell them, “‘ talk in English or Sanscrit, as you may 
find it convenient to you.” It may be granted that there 
is now and then a man capable of doing good service inthe 
ministry as a preacher of written sermons, and of no other 
kind. But such men are the exceptions. It may be 
granted that written sermons have their use on some special 
occasions, or when the preacher is in ill-health or other- 
wise out of condition for extemporizing. These, also, are 
the exceptions. For the greater part of preachers, and of 
preaching, the extemporaneous way is the best way. It 
should be taught as a duty, learned asa duty, practised 
as a duty. So would ‘the sermon” be made better. It 
would be a more living and real address of ministers to 
their people. It would be listened to with a new interest. 
And in character and effect it would be more like that of 
the first Christian days which was “not with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power.” 
SYLVESTER CLARKE. 




















CHRISTIANITY ON TRIAL! 


HE latest form of infidelity takes position under the 
wing of ‘‘ Destructive Criticism.” A not inapt name! 
It is something when the Adversary and the adversaries 
take on themselves a dismal designation. If modern criti- 
cism should be successful, it would be only destructive. 
Destructive in every direction! Social order, domestic 
purity, political stability, and personal morals would go 
down together under it. Some beliefin the Supreme power 
has lain at the foundation of every known form of civiliza- 
tion. Not any form could be possible, if ‘‘every one did 
what was right in his own eyes,” feeling neither fear of 
punishment, nor hope of reward. ‘“‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” It is perfectly fair to carry any avowed prin- 
ciples on to their legitimate consequences ; and to hold 
them responsible, in the beginning, for what must be their 
inevitable results. 

Consequences are, however, remote, and therefore not 
immediately pressing. It is so common to resort to pro- 
phecy, that prophets of evil are not much regarded. Still, 
its very commonness shows that prophecy is a power. 
Some, therefore, may be induced to pause, before commit- 
ting themselves to ‘‘ Destructive Criticism,” by considering 
the perils that lie directly in its forward path, and arise 
from its very principles. 
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It may indeed be that something constructive will arise, 
when destruction shall have done its utmost. Having 
dashed into mire, and crumbled to dust the fabrics of polit- 
ical, social and domestic order, under which we now live 
and progress, it may be, that something will follow 
“Destructive Criticism,” which may reconstruct for us a 
more advanced civilization, a more impartial distribution of 
possessions and powers, and a higher moral and mental 
enlightenment. 

If this may be, it is quite as likely that it may not be. 

In ordinary experience, it has been found prudent not to 
tear down the houses we live in, much less to burn them 
down, until we have made some arrangements for shelter, 
and some provision for rebuilding. Our existing civiliza- 
tion has grown up, it has not been built up after human 
plans. It has grownin the soil ofnecessity, from germs not 
self plantedin human nature. It has assimilated here alittle 
and there a little from the soil, and drunk in air and light 
from above. It would be at least a daring experiment to 
destroy it. From a worldy point of view alone, men may 
demand some plan, or at least avowed principles, of recon- 
struction, before they consent to snap the sacred bonds of 
domestic union, to sever the binding cords of social order, 
or to dash down existing political forms. 

The leaders among these daring critics retain the morals 
and culture of the old order of things. They have been 
nurtured and brought up under restraining moral influ- 
ences. They have been trained, even mentally, ina school 
of reverence. They are not, therefore, “ lords of misrule” 
from any apparent personal longing for license. They are 
cultured, refined and generally respectably pure. They 
are, therefore, better than their principles. Knowing, how- 
ever, what every one of the commonest observation and 
least introspection must know of natural proclivities, and 
of the importance of restraint and discipline in the early 
days of manly evolution, who does not see that the removal 
of restraint will tend to youthful riot, and to the formation 
of permanent characters which will work in the end the 
mere results of wilful self indulgence ? The only check 
then will be force. General intelligence, even should it 
prevail, cannot be expected to effect more than it has 
already done as far as tried. It has been found to be a 
mere implement in the hands of moral character. A good 
man uses his intelligence for good; a bad man for evil. 
Were the moral foundations removed, nothing else could 
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be expected than general evil, made all the darker for gen- 
eral culture. 

This, however, only shows us what will come on the 
earth, if ‘‘ Destructive Criticism ” prevail in things tempo- 
ral. In this view it is a matter for statesmen and philan- 
thropists to deal with. There are signs that ‘‘ the powers 
that be” are taking it into consideration. It may be that 
the fair fabric of our civilization will be defended and upheld 
upon merely utilitarian principles, by those who bear rule 
on the earth. 

‘“* Destructive Criticism ” is striking lower than this, how- 
ever. Its blows are directed against the very foundation 
of all right and truth. In various ways, it deals with exist- 
ing orders of things in their concrete form ; but, in every 
case, endeavors to go back to the “ origin of things.” It is 
very dogmatic, when it reaches this last point. It assumes, 
and demands without proof, assent to its primary dogmas. 
It affects to despise objections to them. It has nothing 
better to say of its primary dogmas than that ‘all persons 
who make any pretensions to scientific knowledge or philo- 
sophical thought assent to them.” 

Christianity is assailed by this Destructive Criticism, but 
now, as ever, maintains a persistent conflict against it. It 
is no new thing for Christianity to stand trial for its life. 
Many times already it has passed the ordeal ; coming out 
always hitherto with a somewhat altered theology, but 
unshaken in its foundations, and resting firmly upon its 
corner. Indeed, the stone of the corner is now, as it has 
ever been, that on whichits enemies have been broken. Asa 
fact, or power, or life principle, Christianity is on, with and 
in CHRIST. It holds Him forth, it holds on to Him, it 
stands with Him, it is in Him, and He is in her. She 
believes and teaches that everything stable rests on 
CHRIST. Heisnotmerely a teacher of truth. Heis Him- 
self The Truth: its central life, and its all-pervading effi- 
cacy. Without CHRIST, philosophic thought has no start- 
ing point ; and hence evolution neither basis nor energy. 

Christianity is not hostile to criticism. It has no fear of 
it. Even Destructive Criticism it has no objection to, in 
principle. Whatever can be destroyed, let it be destroyed, 
only let the destruction be real and open, not a mere dust- 
raising at the crux ! 

The “ Destructive Criticism” of modern times has busied 
itself with attacks upon theology. It has carried some of 
its outposts ; not so many as it claims, but yet some. The 
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tone of religious teaching, through the press generally and 
largely in the pulpit, is much milder than even in the last 
generation ; and quite in contrast with that of a century 
ago. A natural consequence has arisen. In the popular 
mind, discrimination is not made between theology and 
religion; therefore, many think, and some boldly say, that 
Christianity is effete, worn out, no longer able to cope 
with advancing thought ; good enough, perhaps, for the 
past, but destined soon to be superseded by ‘‘a Church of 
the future,” a religion, or an absence of all religion, better 
fitted to the wants of individual men, and to the needs of 
concrete mankind. 

The shortest way to deal with “ Destructive Criticism,” 
is to draw it at once to the central fact of Christianity. 
‘‘What think ye of CHRIST?” is the first, and the whole 
question that must be answered. The stand to be taken 
is far back, at the “origin of things ;” at the verge of the 
finite ; at the ‘‘ beginning,” where evolution began, whence 
progress has come forth from its primal germ and gone on 
unbroken through all its complexities ; at the concept 
of “no-being,” with that of the ‘“‘ becoming,” or energy 
whence proceeds ‘‘ being” or the universe, with its past, 
present and future. All thought must get back at last to 
this primordial idea. Christianity may as well take volun- 
tary position there at once. It may leave garrisons in 
many outworks, far out around this central post. There, 
however, it must be found, and there meet its deadliest foe. 
It will get no favor. It had better not ask it. It has no 
need to ask. 

Man as man, free, bold and bent upon exploring the 
last open path, pushes back to the utmost discoverable 
fact in science, to the primary concept in philosophy, and 
there stands waiting. Not all do this. Some assume a 
power, start back with their assumption, and run through 
the universe, gathering or making incidents according to 
some chosen theory, and constructing arbitrary, philosoph- 
ical or scientific systems. Those Christianity need not 
follow. The true, and honest, and earnest men that 
remain, gather together on the verge of the finite, and 
look outward. Behind them is the fact of the universe. 
They are themselves, as far as they know, the pre-emi- 
nent fact in the universe. They did not make it, nor 
make themselves. They do not sustain it, nor are they 
sufficient in themselves for themselves. All that they are 
had a beginning. All that they see must also have had a 
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beginning. It may be, indeed it is said, that the Universe 
is self-evolute, and men themselves mere unwilling pro- 
ducts ofa blind force, oran abstract energy. Asa thought, 
this is conceivable. It is not large enough, however, to 
encompass all known facts. It is especially defective, in 
giving no source to the self-conscious Ego, and in making 
no place for the dearest self-assurance of freedom. It leaves 
man a mere resultant of forces. When he thinks he is 
choosing and willing, he is merely obeying some resistless 
combination of forces that holds him in chains of iron that 
enter the soul. This is a mere assumption indeed, but it 
lies at the basis of popular, modern philosophy, and is the 
ultimate ground of popular science. This is not evolution 
merely ; it is self-evolution ; and that without any incip- 
ient or even co-operative exercise of will. Hence per- 
sonality, under this theory, isa mere dream. Though all 
men dream this dream, and think themselves, each one, 
free to choose or refuse, to act or refrain, to believe or 
deny, within fixed creature limits, they are in fact deceived. 
The universality, therefore, not only of self-conscious free- 
dom, but even the reality of the conscious “I,” has no place 
under Destructive Criticism. Man comes out of it a lie 
unto himself, and consequently concludes that all the uni- 
verse is a lie also. Being thus mentally driven out to 
sea, on a shoreless ocean, his next inevitable drift is into 
moral confusion, to the loss not merely of conscience, but 
of the very idea of morals itself. Right and wrong cease 
to be realities, and actions become indifferent. 

Here Destructive Criticism has already arrived. Its first 
principle is, as we have allowed, conceivable as a mental 
proposition. A blind, remorseless, unsympathetic and 
unfeeling Necessity can be thought of, and can be assigned 
to the post of the Pantocrat, the Almighty Creator and 
Ruler of men and things. We have, however, a right to 
demand of philosophers, that they prove their first prin- 
ciple. It is not enough to show that it is conceivable. 
Before evolving their systems they ought to establish their 
basis. This they fail to do. They do not even attempt it. 
They construct their systems of physical science, sociology 
and ethics with the assumption of necessity at beginning, 
and adherence to Necessity throughout. They affect, per- 
haps feel, sublime indifference to mental fears lest chaos 
come again; lest moral confusion wreck all social order ; 
and lest the “survival of the fittest” prove at last the 
survival only of the most cunning and unscrupulous. 
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If “‘ because of advantage” men adopt this idea of a pri- 
mordial and persistent necessity, because it fits into their 
selfishness, and leaves them free to pursue their chosen 
ways in seeking their chosen ends, without conscience and 
without fear, they must be left. They evince their con- 
scious freedom in thus choosing. Though they hereby 
unconsciously deny their own first principle—for necessity 
has no place for free will—yet they like it, and follow it, 
and that is all. And yet it is not all; for no man has yet 
fallen so far down from his naturally self-conscious god- 
likeness, that he contentedly submits himself to such a 
pantocrat as necessity. He fights it daily in every plan he 
makes, and in every difficulty he opposes. He revolts 
against it in his soul continually; for it would make him 
worse than a slave, even not a person at all, but onlya for- 
tuitous combination of elements incapable of personality. 

Christianity addresses true men. Others it cannot reach. 
Men true to their own consciousness, to that consciousness 
which they share alike with all human nature, true to 
belief in personality and in personal liberty, are accessible 
to Christianity. It asks to be subjected, by such men, to 
“Destructive Criticism.” It is willing to have destroyed 
whatever in it is destructible. It only asks that what can- 
not be destroyed may remain. 

It demands that true men go back with it to the “ origin 
of things,” to the primary fact or even idea of being, to the 
outmost bounds of the finite. There let all the wise men of 
the ages be gathered. They are a band of little children 
at best. They feel, every one, the conscious Ego. They 
all see the ‘“‘not me,” the universe. This is all they are 
conscious of. This is all they see. 

Now Christianity demands, ‘‘ Show us the starting point.” 
The Ego is self-insufficient. ‘I” is not self-existent, nor 
self-preservative : yet it is, and is persistent. It is not the 
universe. It has position in it; but each one has con- 
sciously a distinctive position. Every “I” knowsthat every 
other “I” isnotitself. It knows that all the universe is dis- 
tinctive from itself, and from every other personality. Per- 
son and the Universe are therefore ultimate and primary 
facts. They comprise the finite. 

The finite is a definite concept. It has boundaries, or 
rather one boundary or circumference. We may gather the 
sages anywhere on the circumference. The inlook is the 
same. From every point the universe is seen. At every 
point the seer is the self-conscious “I,” the person. 
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The Agnostics declare that everything, besides ‘‘I” and 
the Universe, is unknowable. They turn back. 

The self-indulgent, self-willed and all untrue men, have 
not come out. They remain far within the circle of “ prac- 
tical life.” They care for none of these things. 

The worshippers of necessity have chosen their god, and 
are engaged in evolving him through the making of books 
which have no end. , 

Of the few that remain Christianity asks, ‘‘ What see 
you?” “ The ‘me’ and the ‘not-me.’ ‘I’ and the universe.” 


** Perceive you aught else? 
We perceive the Infinite."—[Max. Miiller.] 


Man starts within the universe from ten-thousand points, 
where he has learned some definite fact. He traces that 
fact back through a line of antecedents, none of which he 
finds a full cause, and at last reaches the limits of the 
finite. All roads of investigation, and all links of concepts, 
lead finally to this one boundary. 

This is surely not all. Something lies beyond. Man can- 
not discover this something beyond; because he cannot 
leave the finite. If he has stretched the boundary farther 
than his predecessor, he has still not left the finite. He is 
on it, in it, and it is behind him. 

This single fact is enough for Christianity to begin with. 
With it, it takes post at the “ origin of things,” at the germ 
of all reality and all possibility. Here it joins issue with 
science and philosophy. Here it takes post at the source 
of law, the ground of all practicable thought and pruden- 
tial life-action. 

Man cannot leave the finite. He knows that the finite 
is an effect. It is bounded, and the Universal Cause must 
of necessity be unbounded. He cannot find out this Cause. 
He cannot attain unto the Infinite. 

Christianity alone has a word to say, at this limit of 
things, to the baffled multitude. ‘‘ The Infinite has stretch- 
ed itself out to the finite. It manifests itself. It comes 
down on to the confines of the whole great universe. It 
comes personally. It is “I,” “I the Lorp,” “I the LORD 
am one GOD.” 

Man did not discover, but he readily accepts this, as a 
fact. Still he is unsatisfied. The mere concept of the 
Almighty Person is a little better than that of the abstract 
Infinite. It is not the mere idea of a boundless depth. It 
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is rather that of One Great Supreme, sitting far away in 
the boundless depth. We may listen, indeed, for His voice, 
if perchance He speak to us. We may tire of listening, 
and then try to search out His ways, and follow them, 
however discovered or made known. At best however the 
Almighty alone is more awful than attractive. 

The All-Merciful! ‘‘Gop is love.” This is better. It 
gives a fuller conception of the Creator and Preserver of us, 
and of the Universe. Even this, however, leaves a vast 
unbridged chasm between man and God. In His compassion 
He can pass this chasm and find us. Wecannot go over it, 
however, and lay hold of Him. He is yet, ‘‘ God afar off.” 

“He is a just GOD.” He must bea just GOD, or confusion 
would wreck the whole fair order of things, and whelm 
man and creation in one common ruin. Yet what are we 
before a just GOD? We know that we have thought, spo- 
ken and acted, according to our own wills. We know 
that we have often willed the wrong, and oftener yet 
neglected to choose and follow the right. What is a just 
GOD to us but an object of terror ? 

Mercy and justice! How reconcile them? There is abso- 
lutely no reconciliation possible to human invention. If 
mercy be supreme, then the order of the universe goes 
down, under a partial and one-sided Pantocrat. If justice 
be supreme, then ruin follows to all free-thinking and free- 
acting creatures. There is no hope for the salvation of the 
self-conscious person man, under the exclusive supremacy 
of either mercy or justice. 

Righteousness also means war to the death with every 
form of evil ; and yet peace is the goal of all conceivable 
human satisfaction. ‘‘ How shall mercy and truth meet 
together? How shall righteousness and peace kiss each 
other ?” 

There is absolutely no answer, in all human science and 
philosophy, to these common questionings of the common 
mind and heart of mankind. They would remain unan- 
swered, did not Christianity present GoD-manifest, Gop 
coming not to but into His creation, GOD taking hold of 
His universe by the hand of the visible Lord of creation, 
Gop taking thus hold of His universe by coming Himself 
into personal conjunction with it, by taking into His own 
personality the highest form of natural creation, by becom- 
ing Himself incarnate by being made man. 

This stupendous fact, and this alone, presents a restful 
possibility to the mind of man, a peaceful refuge for his 
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soul, and a place of satisfactory repose to his yearning 
heart. When true to the highest human ideal, when per- 
ceiving, confessing, contemplating, and especially when 
striving to attain the full development of the perfectness 
of his conscious capacities, man knows, and all true men 
confess, that only on a footing of friendship with the Pan- 
tocrat can he find satisfaction. He abhors, in his soul, the 
idea that he is a mere resultant of forces, the outcome of 
a concurrence of energetic atoms, the evanescent form of 
a person, the lying Ego where no Ego can truly be. He 
clings to his sense of personality. He cannot divest him- 
self of itin thought. Even the deniers of it, he perceives, 
assume and assert it in the very phrase of denial. ‘‘I am 
not a person,” is a self-evident and explicit contradiction. 
Even the intellect, therefore, can find rest in nothing else 
than in the personal Gop of Christianity ; for a person only 
can be the Maker of personal creatures. Something 
beneath the intellect exists, as every one feels and knows, 
within man. Feelings, affections, longings, needs and 
aspirations spring up, swell and surge in every human crea- 
ture. Science and philosophy alone have absolutely noth- 
ing to say to these interior forces. At best they teach 
that it is wise to give them free rein, and let them take us 
wherever they will. ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” All experience, however, shows that under such 
precepts, the evil would simply eject the good, or bury it 
deep under free and mad indulgence. Utilitarianism, 
which is the latest new-old avowed basis of “ rational 
ethics,” would be like a thread of gossamer to bind the 
self-will of mankind, if freed from all fear and exempt from 
all restraint. And yet man feels that he must be free, and 
that whatever restraints of discipline he may submit to 
must be such as his higher consciousness approves. 
Struggle surrounds him. Struggle he himself endures with 
much within and many things and forces without. He 
cannot rest in the thought of unceasing struggle. 

The outcome of all human consciousness and human 
observation is simple confusion, unless the first fact of 
Christianity be accepted, while both reach harmonious 
order only in GoD-manifest. In GOD, coming out from the 
veil of the indiscoverable, crossing the void beyond the 
finite, taking hold of creation by taking into Himself the 
nature of the greatest creature, joining humanity to Him- 
selfin a conjunction of nature, retaining His Divine Person- 
ality; in this fact of facts the whole conscious man, in unity 
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of person and conjunction of parts, finds complete satisfac- 
tion. His personality remains intact. His freedom is 
conserved. The widest conceivable career is laid open; for 
thus the self-insufficient conscious Ego is joined to the whole 
person of the Pantocrat, and may grow up towards His 
perfectness, through constant personal intercommunion. 

We do not attempt here to prove all this. We leave out 
of view the checks and balances, and impediments which lie 
in the way. We say nothing of sin, of relative capacities, 
of ignorance, of difficulties. We simply conceive of the 
highest type of man, as known to consciousness and observa- 
tion—a type which all persons may aspire after, and more 
or less nearly approach—and we assert, without fear of 
denial, that Christianity alone provides for this ideal man ; 
moreover, by consequence, that Christianity alone is true 
to man as man, and worthy of acceptance by the one only 
godlike creature. 

This worthiness of Christianity all centres in one person. 
Not alone because He is a complete pattern, an unrivalled 
exhibition of human perfectness, a model of all good, 
dropped once into history and ever after standing out as 
the highest exemplar! This would make Jesus the noblest 
of men, and one worthy imitation by all the true and wise 
‘‘men of good will.” Far beyond and above this, the Incar- 
nate ONE, the Gop-man of Christianity lays hold lovingly 
with power upon mankind as a unit-nature, and would 
lift all, and will lift every willing person into sharing His 
own seat at His FATHER’S right hand, aye into junction 
with that personal love, which is reciprocal between the 
SON and the FATHER. 

Here again we rise beyond and above details of doubt 
and difficulty. The realization, and actualization of this 
human communion with the Divine person through partaking 
of the Divine nature, as they shall become in personal ex- 
perience, are not.now in view. The one point is the pos- 
sibility presented ; and this possibility Christianity alone 
presents. As we have seen hitherto, Christianity alone 
gives a starting point to human thought, by showing the 
only bridge beyond the finite, the only link between the 
known and the unknown; Christianity alone also con- 
serves human personality, accords with the universal 
human consciousness of the Ego, and is reverent to human 
freedom. And now at last Christianity alone sets forth a 
prospect, large enough to fill all human capacities, assure 
all human aspirations, and give satisfaction to all human 
affections. 
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There is nothing in all science, philosophy or even 
poetry, nothing in all the ages of wisdom, nothing con- 
ceivable, to be compared to the promises of Christianity 
to all ‘‘men of good-will.” It promises friendship with Gop. 
Herein all the good things of Gop are assured as gifts 
to men. But this is only a verysmall part of its promises. 
This we might enjoy, and never rise beyond the degree of 
servants. Man cannot be satisfied with servitude forever. 
He must get nearer to Gop, or he cannot find restful satis- 
faction in soul and spirit. So grand is he by nature that 
the post of a servant, even at the right hand of the Majesty 
on High, cannot satisfy him. He must get nearer to Gop 
than a servant can get. Allegiance, devotion, obedience, 
he must of course pay, because he is a creature; but the 
word of command, simply coming to him from a lord and 
master, he knows and feels that he cannot obey with 
satisfaction. There is an impassable gulf between a mere 
master, and a mere servant. Human nature is essentially 
too noble, to walk content on the edge of an impassable 
gulf, listening to the utterances of Divine laws rolling in 
from afar. 

Every other religion than Christianity, every philoso- 
phy, every mixture of religion and philosophy, old or new, 
eastern or western, sacrifices this human self-consciousness 
of inability to be forever a mere servant. Their practical 
systems stop short with economy; their ultimate reach is 
after what can be gotten. Though the Nirvana of Bud- 
dhism is a concept of absorption into Deity, and so comes 
nearest to Christianity, yet it does not entirely escape the 
economical idea of profit, while it gives up wholly the fact 
of the ever persistent personality, the indestructible self, 
the immortal Ego. 

Christianity conserves this Ego, goes with it through 
the mortal educational period, keeps at its side, dwells 
within at its fount of affections, thought and will, and 
finally goes up with it to meet Gop. There it proclaims 
an everlasting sonship for all its disciples, a personal pre- 
sentation to Gop as the FATHER, an acceptance by the 
FATHER into the inheritance won, not merely bestowed 
upon but won by man, and finally such close communion, 
that the Creator and creature are bound forever together 
in a reciprocal bond of love. Allegiance, obedience and 
devotion flow forth from the creature. Beneficence pours 
forth without limit from the Creator. But the flow is a 
ceaseless outpouring from a fountain of love, that holds 
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the whole person. The mere submission is not even that ofa 
grateful servant ; while the beneficence is the outpouring, 
not of gifts merely, but of Divine yearning, of personal 
love by a personal FATHER towards personal children, 
whose responsive affection He delights in. 

This inexpressible nearness between Gop and holy men, 
this close communion of persons, is inexplicable by human 
language ; because language addresses the intellect, while 
this reaches more than the intellect, even the whole man, 
with all his body, soul and spirit, all that makes him and 
keeps him immortally one, yet indescribably complex. It 
is not entirely incomprehensible, however; for, down in 
the lower deep of every human consciousness, is a felt 
capacity for loving, which is wiser far than the understand- 
ing, and surer than intelligence; and it is this that 
Christianity fills, when its one Head, “CHRIST,” presents 
His beloved to His FATHER and their FATHER, His Gop 
and their Gop. 

We have seen Christianity standing at the outer verge 
of the finite, and there giving man what no philosophy 
attempts to give, viz.: a starting point for thought. The 
stupendous fact of the GoD-manifest, the Jesus, the CHRIST, 
is the beginning of all human knowledge; not merely of 
religious knowledge, but of all knowledge; for there is not a 
department of human study which does not lead out to the 
circumference of the universe and there stop short, out- 
looking perhaps, but baffled. Either, therefore, man must 
be tossed forever on the fluctuating waves of mere conject- 
ure, or accept “The Word of Gop, by Whom the worlds 
were made, the light of the world, the True Light that 
lighteth every man.” 

Going on with man from this beginning, and keeping 
with and in the individual persons of men, through the mys- 
terious trainings, experiences and conflicts of mortality ; 
Christianity comes out at last with him upon the open 
boundlessness of the future, and there shows Him the same 
person, the GoD-man, linking forever together the human 
and the Divine, and satisfying every Ego with full commun- 
ion with the great ‘I Am.” 

Holding on to this beginning and to this ending Chris- 
tianity stands forth in this age, as in all its past, as the only 
true humanitarianism. It is absolutely peerless, in its 
reverence for mankind, and its jealous conservation of 
human dignity. It gives man first a firm foundation ; and 
at last shows him the one only post he can hold, with all 
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essentials of his nature drawn out to their fullest capacities 
and evermore filled. 

Christianity need not stand on the defensive. It has 
small need of responding to this and that objection, and to 
details of doubt and difficulty. It can smile serenely at 
being put on trial for its life. It can plant one foot on the 
origin of things, and another on the consummation of all 
things, and confidently challenge comparison. Either 
Christianity is true, or man has nothing to begin with, and 
nothing to end with. As it is true, the mortal life of man, 
however difficult it be to understand and however hard to 
endure, is at least explicable; while the immortality it 
discloses is simply perfect in all its promises, as well as 
deeply true and therefore inexpressibly glorious to self- 
insufficient yet consciously godlike man. 

The time has come in the history of the Household of 
Gop, for all the children to gather, in militant ranks, 
around the central reality of the Gospel. A keener sense, 
and loftier consciousness of human dignity are evidently 
expanding, and deepening the thoughts of men of all 
classes. Not merely the wise, so called, but all of every 
grade are perceiving, as no age previously has perceived, 
the great, actual and potential glory of man as man. Chris- 
tianity is the author of this grand idea. Strangely, the 
world is adopting the fact, while turning, with its natural 
hatred of The Light, against the very source of the fact. 
It is dragging forth the racks and screws of a departed or at 
least moribund theology, and trying to hold Christianity 
responsible for them. It assails Christianity with arms 
stolen from her own guard-room. It grimly, albeit ludi- 
crously, charges Christianity with hostility to man as man ; 
with trying to enslave him according to arbitrary dogmas, 
and to shut him up under mere law. In fact, however, she 
alone proclaims, now as ever, the one possible Way, Truth 
and Life. She does not flatter man. She does not falsely 
tell him that he is supreme in the universe. She accords 
with his own conscious self-insufficience. But she also tells 
him that he is greater than every other creature ; and that 
his normal and full development, such as is not possible 
for any other creature, will consist—or rather may, if in 
his free choice he so elects—in personal union and commun- 
ion with Gop Himself; wherein the will of the FATHER 
will be in conjunction with his will, and consequently his 
obedience will be forever the joyful response of eager love 
to Him Who is Love. 
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“Be the earth never so unquiet!” However the 
wise of this world think about the relative standing of 
Christianity and ‘“‘ Free Thought ;” the fact is, not that 
Christianity is undergoing a severe sifting with doubtful 
results ; but the world itself is undergoing that sifting. 
Believers in the Gospel of our LORD and Saviour Jesus 
CHRIST, and they of every degree extending up to holders 
of the Catholic Faith, and down to the mere philosophico- 
historic accepters of the fact of His life and His claims, 
stand out aggressively, not defensively merely, amid the 
haughty strivings, fierce assaults, and supercilious indiffer- 
ence of modern scepticism. Though gathering round the 
central fact, the citadel, the Corner-stone of ‘‘ the faith once 
for all delivered to the Saints,” they come together, not in 
flight, but in concentric readjustment, with pure resolve 
and firm assurance. Now as ever they are the chosen and 
appointed witnesses to Him, Who is the Light of the 
World. They challenge the world to show any other true 
Light ; or any true light at all that does not draw its beams 
from the Sun of Righteousness. It is impossible success- 
fully to contradict the fact, that the only basis of sound 
thought is the taking hold by the Infinite of the finite. 
Everything else is conjecture. Every system of philosophy 
or science, hitherto known in all the history of thought 
and study, has started at a conjecture; and every one that 
can be evolved by man must, as we have seen, necessarily 
begin at conjecture and proceed by arbitrary theories. Nor 
can those theories in the end sustain themselves, however 
many facts they may accord with, because their one first 
assumption refuses to regard the actuality of the self- 
revelation of the Infinite to the finite, the reality of GOD’s 
self-manifestation. 

Here Christianity plants itself. While encouraging the 
boldest investigation, while looking on with sympathetic 
interest into every analysis and microscopic search, while 
urging the deepest and farthest study of facts, while join- 
ing with glad voice in all songs that glorify essential 
humanity, while going in and bidding others press through 
every open door of discovery, while acknowledging the right 
of the largest liberty, it adheres and demands that all 
adhere to the primary consciousness of personality, and to 
the common verdict of human self-insufficience. These 
primary facts, and the primary truth that the one only 
sure ‘‘origin of things” starts forth from Gop-manifest, 
constitute the foundation of Christianity ; and are abso- 
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lutely the one only possible basis of all mental concepts, 
and of all practicable philosophy or science. 

The issue is plain. It cannot be concealed. It need not 
be masked. Christianity calls the world to trial. Its call 
of the world to a moral trial will come in due order. Now 
we take into view only the human intellect. In this age of 
intellectual daring, before the splendid array of highly 
equipped, well drilled, numerous, confident, and learned 
wise men of the world, she holds her ground, and demands 
that they conquer her or be conquered, upon the one posi- 
tion of a beginning of creation, an “ origin of things.” If 
the wisdom of the world can find this beginning, let it find 
it. And yet what sheer mockery this is! The wisdom of 
this world not only has not found it, but cannot find it, 
because it is, and ever must remain within the finite, and 
man himself finite cannot pass the boundary. 

Perhaps we have repeated this argument too often 
already. But it must be presented and re-presented, so 
long as the “foolishness of men” prevails. We may leave 
it now however, for the present, under this obvious 
dilemma: Either the primary position of Christianity is 
true, GOD has made Himself manifest ; or there is abso- 
lutely no basis, no possible beginning for science, philosophy 
or religion, nor any certainty about anything, whatsoever ; 
either the primary position of Christianity is true, or every- 
thing in heaven, on earth, or under the earth, every fact of 
the past or hopeful aspiration for the future, is remanded 
to the felt darkness of dismal doubt, or blown off into the 
ever-changing void of coldest, attenuated and attenuating 
conjecture. 

Now for the other extreme of the human outlook, viz: 
the details and complexity of the future of mankind! 
Imaginary pictures are plentyenough. Christianity itself 
has been made the subject of many works of imagination. 
Poets and preachers, and some belonging to other classes, 
have drawn and painted Paradise, Heaven and Hell. As 
mere pictures, they are more or less attractive, or repulsive. 
Whether made by genius, or portrayed by inspired artists, 
they have one common characteristic. They are exterior, 
or at least objective, mainly. They show celestial or in- 
fernal environments, associations and occupations. How 
much is figurative cannot be beforehand determined. Es- 
pecially cannot a satisfactory exterior or objective delinea- 
tion be given of everlasting joy, or everlasting woe. 

The mind of this age is too introspective, too abstract, 
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too much bent upon subjective conceptions, to take much 
interest in exterior delineations of possible future fortunes. 
The Heaven that attracted, and the Hell that alarmed 
our father’s fathers, touch but lightly modern hearts and 
minds. The outside of everything is little regarded in 
modern thought. This may be either advancement or 
retrogression. It is not of much moment which it prove to 
be. 

Christianity is quite capable of taking a living position, 
and maintaining either warfare against, or alliance with 
this introspective, subjective, self-analytic, modern band 
of devotees to ‘“‘the wisdom of this world.” If warfare be 
chosen, then Christianity, upon merely philosophic grounds, 
is prepared to prove that there is a real, self-existent, 
objective reality, in which man is involved, towards which 
he stands in constituent relation, and by or through which 
he will get either good or harm. If alliance be sought, 
then Christianity with glad accord leaps to the front, in 
claiming for man, and strenuously setting forth, the noblest 
possible exaltation of human worth and dignity. Look in 
on himself deeply as man may, draw as he will from the 
purest depths of his consciousness of capacity, from the 
loftiest ideal he can of human nature, its powers and its 
possibilities, Christianity stands first in its glorification of 
essential humanity. It does not fool man, by telling him 
that he is Gop. It does not mock his conscious self- 
insufficience, by saying that he can make and do all he 
needs or wants. It proclaims him a creature ; but a crea- 
ture ‘‘made after the image of Him Who created Him ;” a 
creature of knowledge and choice, who knows good and 
evil and may freely choose between them; not a mere 
product of forces and resultant of law, but a free man who 
may or may not, as he himself may will, follow either light 
or darkness, truth or error, right or wrong, GOD or the 
devil. These extreme, opposite possibilities, with all 
their consequences forever, must from first to last be open 
ways for free man to walk in; or he cannot be a free man. 
Christianity contains some threatenings againt those who 
refuse the good and choose the evil ; but they are merci- 
ful threatenings. They do not make, they only point out 
the inevitable, natural consequences of taking the down- 
ward, instead of the upward road. 

We turn away from the consideration of what perversity 
may cause men to lose, and what persistence in self-confi- 
dence and self-indulgence may lead them to incur; and 
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give heed now to what Christianity holds out, in measured 
temporal fruition and in immeasurable everlasting promise, 
to the yearnings, to the hopes, and to the full conscious- 
ness of capacities and needsin man. It relates that at 
creation man was made in the “image of Gop.” Hence 
by nature he can become not the servant merely, but the 
“friend” of Gop. It relates that GOD manifested Him- 
self, by taking into His own person the whole of essential 
humanity, that ‘‘He was made man.” Hence every per- 
sonal partaker, of this once created and ever after develop- 
ing human nature, is laid hold of by the Incarnation, 
shares in the exaltation of all humanity, becomes capable 
of being one among “ partakers of the Divine nature.” 

The consequence is manifest. To creatures, altogether 
outside of GOD, His will comes forth as command. Such 
creatures may rise to servitude, but never higher. Taking 
one department of creaturehood into Himself, uniting it to 
Himself forever, He constitutes a possibility of higher re- 
lationship than that of mere servitude. Now for the con- 
sequence! All whoexercise their godlikeness in making 
choice of communion with the Incarnate One, are uplifted 
to a share in His communion with the FATHER. They 
get far within the sound of command. They find position 
inside of law. They dwell with Gop and in Gop. His 
will becomes known to them within themselves. They 
live in Him and He inthem. The perfectness of His con- 
sistency, as well as the warmth and light of His love, pul- 
sate in them as life indwells and stirs their deepest sub- 
consciousness. They know His will intuitively, and do it 
with eager, natural, and glad accord. 

Now which is on trial, Christianity or this world? 
Which is wise; human philosophy with its ever sinking 
basis of conjecture and ever darkening pit of doubt; or 
Christianity with Gop in the beginning making the worlds, 
and the same Gop “in the fullness of time sending forth 
His only Begotten Son, made of a woman to redeem them 
who are under the law?” Which are loyal to high humani- 
tarianism ; they who would induce man, weary in conscious 
self-insufficience, to look only into and never out of him- 
self for help; or Christianity, setting forth GOD-incarnate, 
man’s own Divine elder brother, Who has purchased an 
eternal inheritance, and will take all ‘‘men of good will” 
up to sit with Him forever in heavenly places, at Gop’s 
right-hand, and present them as His beloved to Him, Who 
is His Father, and will be their FATHER in closest com- 
munion forever ? BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 











THE CATHOLIC FAITH AND THEOLOGICAL 
SYSTEMS. 


NE of the most respectable and influential religious 
newspapers of the day has recently bewailed the 
divisions of Christianity, and in its despair has gravely 
announced its conclusion that this is not the age for making 
a Creed, and that the hope, therefore, of formulating a 
Creed upon which all Christians can agree, is simply 
impossible. The reason assigned for this profound con- 
clusion is that each division of the great Christian Body 
adheres too tenaciously to the distinctive principles of its 
own theological system. The Episcopalian clings, it is 
said, to the XXXIX Articles, the Calvinist to his West- 
minster Confession and Catechism, the Reformed Bodies to 
the Heidelburg Catechism, and so on, and therefore it is 
impossible to-day to construct a Creed which shall reconcile 
them all. 

A distinguished minister of one of the Denominational 
Bodies has also stated as the result of long years of study, 
of intimate personal acquaintance with Foreign mission- 
ary work, and of considerable experience as Pastor and 
College Professor, that the great mistake of Christianity 
to-day both at home and abroad, is the disposition to 
make denominational systems the test of membership in the 
Body of Christ. He acknowledged that it was a hindrance 
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in the Foreign missionary work, for one set of missiona- 
ries to translate the XXXIX Articles into the native 
tongue of the heathen, and another to translate the West- 
minster Confession, and another still to obtrude the pecu- 
liarities of Wesleyanism ; that these things only confused 
the heathen mind in its conceptions of Christianity, and 
that he himself had insisted that there should be no test 
of Church membership and nothing taught as essential to 
Christian faith, except the simplest fundamentals of Christ- 
ianity as formulated in the Apostles’ Creed. 

What was the last analysis of this learned Divine, pro- 
pounded as a real discovery, after years of scholarly study 
and pastoral work and personal experience in Foreign 
missionary effort; and what was gravely announced by the 
learned Editor as his wise and unquestionable conclusion, 
is really the first lesson that is taught to the Christian Child 
in the Historic Church. And any Sunday School scholar 
of a truly Catholic Communion, if asked to rehearse the 
Articles of his belief will not for a moment think of 
rehearsing the XX XIX Articles, much less of repeating the 
dreary formularies of the Westminster Catechism, the 
recent requirements of faith in the Immaculate Conception 
or the Infallibility of the Pope, or the superlative value of 
the Class—meeting as a means of grace, but will simply and 
sincerely repeat the Apostles’ Creed. 

The two instances referred to, will help to illustrate and 
emphasize the distinction which in this paper we propose 
to make andtoinsist upon, between a Creed anda Theo- 
logical system, as tests of membership and Communion in 
the Church—between “the Faith, once (for all) delivered 
unto the saints "—and the theological commentaries which 
Divines and Synods and Councils have constructed upon 
that Faith. And this is precisely the distinction between 
Catholicism and Sectarianism—between membership in 
the One Body and membership in some schismatic or 
heretical faction which has broken off from the One Body; 
between the binding obligation and fundamental character 
of the Creed, and the varying systems of religious doctrine 
held by various bodies of Christians and containing, as 
they suppose, the very essence of Christianity, but which 
are really no Creeds at all. It is the distinction between 
the narrow bondage of the Sect-Idea which emphasizes 
secondary opinions as tests of Communion and the 
broad freedom of a comprehensive Catholicity, which 
while thoroughly unyielding in regard to fundamentals, at 
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the same time leaves to the Individual the determination 
of the details of his religious opinion and belief. 

There is a very important and practical sense in which 
the words of the religious newspaper, already quoted, are 
true and always must be true ; namely, that this is not the 
age in which to make a Creed. And it is so, and must be 
so, because the Creed never was ‘‘made” in the sense of 
ecclesiastical composition. It is not the compromised for- 
mula of any synod or council; it is not the deliberate 
result of the comparison of theological Views, it is not 
the careful construction of eminent Reformers or learned 
Divines. It was “delivered, once for all to the saints,” 
as complete in all its essential characteristics when Jesus 
ascended as it is to-day. And the Church was appointed, 
not to formulate a belief, but to be the guardian and 
keeper of a Creed already delivered and held; not to 
construct a Theological Procrustean Bed, to the length of 
which all the Faithful should be either stretched or ampu- 
tated, but to be a witness of the Resurrection and of the 
great mystery of the Incarnation, of which the Resurrec- 
tion is the crowning proof. 

There is another sense in which no age ever will be the 
age to make a Creed, because the attempt to construct a 
universal symbol out of the varying and discordant sys- 
tems of modern Christian bodies always must be a failure. 
God never intended that the Faith should be formulated 
in any such way, and the attempt to do it has only resulted, 
as it always must result, in a platform of pious platitudes 
or a theological statement of colorless neutrality. What 
men call Creeds in the inaccurate and careless popular 
phraseology of to-day are not Creeds at all, and a Creed 
can never be made out of them. And the mistaken effort 
to do so, and the popular mis-apprehension of the distinc- 
tion between a Creed and a Theological system, is keeping 
thousands of earnest and sincere men outside of the pale of 
any religious communion, who, otherwise would be within 
some fold or other, fully pledged to Christ and actively 
working in the discharge of their personal duty. For a 
Creed is not something that ought to be believed or that 
deserves to be believed, but something that must be believed 
in order to be a Christian. 

Now the most zealous adherent of any theological sys- 
tem will hardly claim that a belief in it is essential to sal- 
vation. He may consider it the clearest statement of the 
essential truths of Christianity, it may be to him the formula 
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of those aspects of Christian truth most impressive to his 
judgment and most refreshing to his soul; it may embody 
for him, the clearest views of the truth “‘as it is in Jesus,” 
and it may be quite essential to the strengthening of his 
personal belief. And yet it is only the view which he, or 
his denomination takes of the truth of Christianity, and he 
‘would hardly claim that every other man must look upon 
it, in all its details, precisely as he does, in order to be 
saved. And the almost universal willingness of men, to- 
day, to compromise these secondary statements and the 
desire toreconcile them, is the proof of this. The Calvinist 
does not antagonize the Arminian ; the _Immersionist meets 
on a common plane with the Pseudo baptist—differences 
are minified and agreements are emphasized until there is 
developed a kind of ecclesiastical ‘* happy family,” which 
ignores denominational peculiarities and in which every body 
agrees not toinsist uponanything that somebody else does 
not believe. And this theological anodyne, which enables 
religionists of the most antagonistic views to harmonize for 
the time being is called Christian Charity, or Christian 
Liberality; or, in the domain of the Historic Church it consti- 
tutes that easy and flexible partisanship which has been very 
truthfully defined as including those who only half believe 
anything. 

In opposition alike to this nothing-arianism within the 
Church, and this anything-ism outside of it, there is a 
definite and well formulated belief, which includes all that is 
essential to Christian Faith, and which remands all second- 
ary opinions to their appropriate subordinate position. It 
is as broad in its comprehensiveness as the broadest Church- 
man could desire ;—it is as charitable as any sectarian 
compromise could wish, and yet it preserves for the faith 
of men to day and for its transmission to future gen- 
erations, all that is essential to Christianity in its formal 
statement of the great truth of the Incarnation, and all 
that is involved init; which is the Faith once (for all) 
delivered to the Saints. 

The practical result of this thrusting forward of doctrinal 
and denominational peculiarities as tests of faith and terms 
of Communion, has done immense harm to the progress of 
Christianity to-day. Every Christian Pastor has had men 
say to him again and again, “ I would like to bea Christian 
and would like to unite with your Church, but I cannot 
accept your Creed ;” when, in fact, he believed the Creed all 
the time, and what he meant was, ‘‘I would like to bea 
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Christian, but my opinion on certain secondary matters 
differs from that of the religious body which you repre- 
sent.” And the hardest work which many a Church clergy- 
man has had to do, has been to unloose the fetters of sec- 
tarian narrowness in which many an earnest soul has been 
bound, and to teach him the generous breadth and loving 
freedom of the truth as it is in Jesus and as it is embodied 
in the teachings of His Holy Catholic Church. That truth 
is formulated for all ages and for all men in what S. Jude 
calls ‘‘ The Faith once (for all) delivered to the Saints ;” 
it is embodied for us in the venerable symbol known as the 
Apostles’ Creed; and the only fuller statement of that 
Creed authorized by the united voice of an undivided Chris- 
tendom is the Nicene Creed. Even that fuller statement 
is not used in the Baptismal Office, but is reserved for the 
Eucharistic Communion of the Faithful. 

There are certain distinctions between a Creed and a 
Theological system which should never be forgotten, but 
which in the popular theology of the day are constantly 
ignored or persistently denied. By its very name, a Creed 
is the statement of what must be believed. It is the form- 
ula of the Credenda of Christianity, the things necessary 
to be believed. Not the disputed inferences of Christian 
doctrine, nor the secondary opinions on theological sub- 
jects, as for example the difference between Calvinist and 
Armenian, in regard to which Christians may innocently 
differ ; but the things which every Christian must believe, 
to be a Christian at all. The second distinction is, that 
the Articles of the Christian Creed differ from all modern 
theological systems in this, that they are not matters of 
opinion nor of speculation,nor of inference,but of fact. The 
Apostles’ creed is simply a condensed statement of Histor- 
ical Facts, (or of Prophetical Intimations which one day 
shall be Facts), but without asserting any theory or doc- 
trine as inferences from those facts. 

And there is one other distinction, the substance of the 
Creed must be the same for every age and place, while the 
value of theological systems depends upon the living ques- 
tions of the hour, or the historical emergencies which call 
them into being. This last universal characteristic, even 
aside from the others we have mentioned, is itself the 
demonstration that only a Creed can be the test of mem- 
bership in the Christian Church ; and that for any religious 
body to require any other test,—whether it be the West- 
minster Confession or the Immaculate Conception of the 
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Blessed Virgin ; the promise of attendance upon a weekly 
class-meeting or the Infallibility of the Pope,—is simply 
an impertinent and unscriptural assumption of authority. 

The distinction here insisted upon may be illustrated by 
the comparison of the Creed as a statement of fundamental 
and essential truths, with any secondary systems of theo- 
logical doctrine. As this is a Church Review it may be at 
once more courteous and more fair to take the illustration 
from the practical working of the Church which it repre- 
sents. In the dense ignorance of true Church principles 
which unfortunately prevails even among intelligent Pro- 
testant Christians, it is very generally supposed and very 
frequently asserted that the XXXIX Articles constitute 
the test of membership in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
This opinion is almost universally entertained by that 
large class of astute historical critics outside of the Com- 
munion of the Church, who firmly believe and openly pro- 
claim their belief, that the Protestant Episcopal Church 
was founded by Archbishop Cranmer and Henry VIII. 
But is any one ever asked to approve the XX XIX Articles 
as a condition precedent to Holy Baptism,—which is the 
only Scriptural method of ‘‘ uniting with the Church ?” or 
in the solemn hour when the Baptismal Vow of Infancy is 
to be voluntarily assumed and the Apostolic Rite of Con- 
firmation is to introduce the young Christian to his highest 
privilege in the Church of Christ, as well as to enable him 
to make his confession good before the world, is there the 
remotest allusion to any doctrinal or disciplinary test out- 
side of the broadest fundamental truths of Christianity as 
formulated in its most Ancient and Universal symbol? not 
a word. The whole proceeding goes upon the basis of the 
Apostles’ Creed, as the rule of Faith and the Baptismal 
renunciation and vow as the rule of duty; and there is not 
a whisper of any doctrinal test or of any disciplinary promise 
peculiar to the Episcopal Church as distinct from the Holy 
Catholic Church of which it is an organic Branch. 

This misapprehension may result from the fact that in 
England, the clergy are required to subscribe to the XX XIX 
Articles before ordination; or that in the United States 
the subscription of Conformity to the doctrines and wor- 
ship of the Church may by fair implication include the 
XXXIX Articles, but these subscriptions are not made as 
tests of Communion; they are required of the Clergy as 
safeguards to insure, if possible, their fidelity as Christian 
Teachers. But every Branch of the Church Catholic has 
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always required severer doctrinal tests of those who are to 
minister at her Altars and teach in her Pulpits, than either 
could or would be required of the Faithful Laity committed 
to her care. And the very moment in which the Church 
in the United States would require of her Laity a profes- 
sion of belief in the XXXIX Articles as a condition of 
membership, she would cease to be a Branch of the Church 
Catholic, and would become merely an Anglican or an 
American sect. 

And this is precisely the difference between the Church- 
Idea and the Sect-Idea. The Churchis broad enough and 
comprehensive enough to include all earnest and penitent 
souls, the Sect can include only those who are able to pro- 
nounce itsshibboleth. It is unfortunately true that there are 
many individual members of the Church Catholic who are 
thoroughly, and it may be hoped unconsciously, sectarian, 
in spite of the broad and Catholic comprehensiveness of 
the Churchto which they belong. Andthe complementary 
fact is one for which we may well be grateful, that there 
are many members and ministers of Sectarian Bodies who 
are truly Catholic, alike in doctrine and spirit. But the 
distinction does not refer so much to Individuals as to the 
systems with which they are identified. It may be sug- 
gested that if this distinction be true, then all Christians 
are Catholics, since all believe the Apostles’ Creed ; and 
in a very real and practical sense they unconsciously are ; 
but it does not follow that all organizations are Catholic 
whose members believe the Apostles’ Creed, if in addition 
to this they insist upon some secondary statement of belief 
as a test of membership and even emphasize it as if it were 
the one important and fundamental thing. If, for exam- 
ple, the Protestant Episcopal Church super-added to the 
belief in the Creed the necessity of professing a belief in the 
XXXIX Articles, as a condition precedent to membership 
in her fold; or, to state the analogy more accurately, if 
she never said anything at all about the Apostles’ Creed 
to her postulants for Baptism and Confirmation, but simply 
thrust before them the XX XIX Articles, as the most essen- 
tial and fundamental statement of Christian Truth, then it 
would be simply a sect and not a Church ; and it too might 
engage in the hopeless task of constructing a symbol of 
Faith out of the varying and discordant dialects of modern 
Christianity. The religious life of our country in its tone 
and atmosphere, unfortunately is Sectarian and not Catho- 
lic. And the result of this is, that when men learn that 
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religious bodies are setting up standards of Faith which 
are not of universal obligation nor of Divine authority, they 
revolt against all forms of faith and lapse into latitudinar- 
ianism and indifference if not positive antagonism to all 
religious organizations, instead of finding their Christian 
life and liberty and law in the comprehensive limits of the 
one Catholic and Scriptural Creed. 

The question will naturally arise whether the Church 
can afford to be thus generous to her children in the whirl- 
pool and cross-currents of modern religious thought ? And 
the best answer to that question is that she could afford to 
be thus generous in the First Century, and if then, why 
not now? The germ of the Creed was found in the Bap- 
tismal Formula, and the first Converts to Christianity 
were admitted to Baptism upon the simple profession of 
their Faith that Jesus was the Messiah. 

When the Creed took fuller form it simply rehearsed the 
facts of the Incarnation as the truth of the Gospel most 
essential to be believed. The whole burden of the Apos- 
tolic preaching was ‘‘ Jesus and the Resurrection,” the facts 
of the Incarnation and the Miracle of the Pentecost. And 
they preached these truths not as theories nor as specula- 
tive doctrines, but simply as facts. They preached that 
Jesus died for our sins, but they did not attach to that 
statement a theory of the Atonement to be accepted by 
their hearers. They preached that he rose again for our 
justification, but they did not connect withit a metaphysical 
theory of justification by faith. They preached all the 
great truths of Chistianity, not as opinionsor theories or 
parts of a well-compacted theological system, but as 
divinely attested facts; and the Christian believer was 
required to put his faith in the fact and not in any inter- 
pretation of it. And while it is true that the subsequent 
developement of Christian Dogma became necessary for 
the Apology and Defence of the Faith ; and the preaching 
of Christian doctrine has been essential to the growth of 
Christian character and the Edification of the Church, yet 
the primary test of membership in the Church of Christ 
must be as wide to-day as when the door of faith was first 
opened, and whatever tends to narrow it or to erect other 
tests is simply destructive of its Catholicity. 

And this is one of the living questions of to-day. Hun- 
dreds of men are deterred from identifying themselves 
with their personal religious duty, because they cannot 
submit to the fetter of a theological system as a test of 
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membership, and from the force of early education they 
cannot conceive of any Church organization without it. 
To such men the revelation of the Church’s position and 
practice is a boon which no words can adequately describe, 
and the Church can do no kinder office to the multitude of 
sincere but dissatisfied men to-day than to assert her own 
Catholic and Maternal position as a harbor of refuge from 
speculative doubt and a Divinely appointed home for 
earnest souls. The clear apprehension of her comprehensive 
Catholicity would be more impressive to the popular mind 
than the clearest demonstration of the Apostolic succes- 
sion. 

That there are sectarians in the Church is only too true; 
—men of narrow thought and bigoted views—but that is 
the fault of their own mental constitution or the result of 
early training, and the Church is by no means responsible 
for it. And there is many a truly Catholic spirit within 
sectarian organizations,chafed and worried by the friction 
of speculative views which do not commend themselves 
to the acceptance of their judgment, though their Catho- 
licity of spirit is not the result of the organization to which 
they belong, but exists in spite of it. And when multi- 
tudes of men are turning away from all religious organiza- 
tions because of the sectarian tests which have beenestab- 
lished and the doctrinal requirements which have erected 
obstacles in the pathway of their personal duty, while it is 
certain at the same time that they really do believe the 
truths embodied in the CEcumenical Creeds of Christen- 
dom ; and when there is an organization, small in num- 
bers it may be, but venerable in its historic lineage, which 
has preserved its Catholicity and which will welcome them 
to its fold on the basis of that Catholic Faith, surely no 
motives of Churchly modesty and reserve, no instinctive 
shrinking from what might seem to be a competition with 
the sects around her, should deter the Church from lifting 
up her voice and uttering her invitation and asserting her 
true position. Unwilling as she may be to appear to bid 
for converts, she yet owes a duty to the people of this sect- 
ridden and heresy-cursed age and land,—and with all her 
traditional conservatism and dignified reserve she must 
remember that there may be circumstances in her history 
when silence would be a crime. 

Further than this, in the inevitable appearance of compe- 
tition with the mushroom growths of popular Christian- 
ity, she is constantly tempted to forget the great Catholic 
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heritage which is hers and the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made her free. Many of her children speak of her as if 
she were simply “‘ one of the denominations "—and it must 
be confessed that they find their warrant for the phrase- 
ology in the Preface to the Prayer Book itself, in which 
with an excess of filial devotion, our grateful regards are 
recorded to the ‘‘ Mother Church of England for her long 
continuance of nursing care and protection.” But recent 
years have taught us that Anglican precedents are not 
necessarily Catholic, that much of our immediate inherit- 
ance from a Church, which with all its Catholicity, is yet 
bound in the grave-clothes of a political establishment, 
and is enfeebled by much that is insular and narrow and 
un-catholic in it, is unfavorable to a genuine Catholicity in 
the missionary work which has been committed to this 
American Province of the Church Catholic. And by the 
possession of our Catholic heritage notwithstanding its 
Anglican limitations we are bound to welcome all earnest 
souls to the enjoyment of a like precious faith. It is not 
the liberty of Individual Caprice on essential truths, but 
the liberty of law. These great fundamental and essen- 
tial truths can never be compromised. They are embodied 
in the Creed; evermore the watchword in worship and 
sacrament, they are embodied and commemorated in the 
process of the Christian year from Advent to Trinity and 
give tone and shape to the prayers and praises of the doc- 
trinal half of the Christian year. They are the things 
which were believed before secondary systems were codi - 
fied, and which will be believed long after the tyranny of 
theological tests of Communion has passed away. They are 
the simple Credenda of Christianity, the things which must 
be believed, and which embody for all time and for every 
people the one great fundamental truth of the Incarnation, 
whose centre and substance is simply this: ‘‘ Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, to-day and forever.” This, and not a 
narrow and fractional system, is the Faith once (for all) 
delivered to the Saints, and this, and not the shibboleth of 
a party is the Faith for which we must ‘earnestly contend.” 


Wyo. A. SNIVELY. 








AN ETHIOPIAN MANUSCRIPT IN THE ASTOR 
LIBRARY. 


A* Ethiopian manuscript, formerly belonging to the 
Abyssinian Convent at Jerusalem, has recently been 
presented to the Astor Library by Mr. Francis H. Delano. 
Having been intrusted by Mr. F. Saunders, the senior librarian 
of the Astor Library, to examine that codex, I have found 
it to present some peculiarities which I will call attention 
to; and as Ethiopian literature and Abyssinian matters 
are not very commonly known, the following notice may 
perhaps be of some interest. 

The Astor Library Manuscript contains the following 
pieces : 

1. The Psalter. 2. A series of Hymns, selected from 
the books of the Oldand New Testaments, and from some 
of the Apocryphal writings. 3. The Canticles. 4. The 
so-called ‘‘ Wedase Maryam,” “ praises,” or “ glorifyings ” 
of the virgin Mary, for the seven days of the week, begin- 
ning with Monday. 5. A general ‘*‘ Wedase Maryam.” 

The Manuscript originally did not contain more than 
these five pieces,and ended with the following prayer : 

““O, my Lady Maryam, give peace to the soul of thy 
servant, Mahatama Krestos, in eternity! Amen.” 

From this may be concluded that Mahatama Krestos 
was the first owner of the book, the man for whom, and 
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probably by whom, it was originally written. His name is 
moreover written no less than sixteen times in the book, 
always in red ink, at the end of nearly every principal 
division. The Manuscript proves that he must have been 
a clergyman and a learned man, probably a priest or monk 
of the convent to which the Book afterward belonged. 

To judge from the shape of the characters and general 
appearance of the writing—according to the examination 
of the Ethiopian Manuscripts in the British Museum, made 
by W. Wright—the Manuscript of the Astor Library seems 
to date from the middle of the Seventeenth century. It 
can hardly be earlier than A.D. 1630, although, like other 
Ethiopian manuscripts, it has the appearance of being 
much older.* It is written on parchment, and its binding 
is of the kind generally used in Abyssinia for centuries 
—wooden boards covered with leather tooled with crosses 
and other ornaments. The inner sides of the boards 
are partially covered by the overlapping of the outer 
leather, the space in the centre being filled up with a piece 
of red flannel. Other Abyssinian books have in that place 
a piece of brocade, silk, or sometimes even a piece of look- 
ing-glass. The ink is good, and so is also the red color 
employed to indicate the headings and somenames. There 
is no special title-page, but originally two leaves at the 
beginning and two at the end were left blank. By and 
by, however, they were employed in different ways. 

Immediately after the truly religious little prayer of 
Mahatama Krestos follows a short notice of a quite differ- 
ent kind: 

“This book is the property of Kenfa Mikaél, by pur- 
chase.” t 


*There do not exist many Ethiopian manuscripts older than the 
Seventeenth century. According to the catalogue of Mr. Zotenberg, 
a few manuscripts from the Fourteenth century are in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Since the war of 1868 England has possessed the richest 
collection known of Ethiopian manuscripts, the oldest dated specimens 
of which are three from the reign of Zara Yaakob (1434-68), and one 
from the reign of Eskender (1478-94). Even manuscripts datingfrom 
the Sixteenth century are rare, as remarked by Mr. Wright. The British 
Museum possesses only three, all from the reign of Sarza Dengel 
(1563-97.) 

+ That Kenfa Mikaél alludes to the money he paid for the book, 
is not to be wondered at, inasmuch as the expenditure for a book 
like this must have caused a sad havoc in the never well-filled 
— of an Abyssinian priest.—Harris states, that seventeen years 

ave been employed in transcribing a single manuscript, and an 
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This Kenfa Mikaél, in consequence the second owner of 
the Book, has also put in his name among the lines of the 
preceding prayer, and written it three times elsewhere 
in the Book, in different places, always using very bad 
red ink or a very bad pen. Some efforts were made 
to erase the name of Mahatama Krestos, probably by the 
same Kenfa Mikaél.—Later owners have not written their 
names, perhaps because they could not do so, but in other 
ways they have added to the contents of the Book. The 
last leaf has been used for rather primitive exercises in 
drawing by two Abyssinian religious men, who desired to 
contribute their opinions about the appearance of an 
angel. The one thinks an angel consists of a kind of halo 
with two wings and a human head, while the other con- 
siders such a being to look almost like a bald-headed friar 
in slippers and with wings on his back. The former was 
able to write, with some difficulty, that his beautiful 
drawing represents an angel; the latter made some vain 
efforts to write something, but gave it up. 

Finally, one of the last owners of the Book, or some chief 
of the convent, evidently in this century, has enlarged its 
contents by adding a long prayer in the Amharic language, 
with the usual introduction: ‘‘In the name of the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, one God.” This addition 
begins immediately at the end of the original Manu- 
script, and fills up the space left open at the end of the 
Book. The prayer being very long, however, and the last 
leaf having been occupied by the above mentioned exercises 
in drawing, the writer was compelled to continue on the 
first leaves of the book, hitherto left blank. The Book, in 
that way, literally begins with the end. This Amharic 
prayer is in every respect, very carelessly written. 

In consequence the Manuscript, taken entire, tells a 
story of general decline inside the Abyssinian Convent in 
Jerusalem, during the last three centuries. And this agrees 
very weil with that which is known about the Convent. 

* * * * * 


The Abyssinian Convent at Jerusalem has undoubtedly 


ordinary page is the utmost that can be produced by an entire day's 
steady application. — With this agrees very well the observation 
of Mr. Wright, that fine manuscripts must have been at all times an 
expensive luxury in Abyssinia; hence it is that so many of the vol- 
umes now in the British Museum were written for kings and queens, 
either for their own use or as presents to churches which they built 
and endowed. 
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been for centuries a flourishing institution, and of great 
influence on the intellectual life of Abyssinia; but it has 
never been an object of general international interest. In 
my efforts to find some dates to represent its history, its 
rise and decline, I have not been very successful. The 
history of the Convent can be traced, it is true, but from 
a series of glimpses only, from a series of short and scanty 
notices, with intervals of centuries. 

The founding of the Convent must have taken place in 
the first part of the Fourteenth century, but nothing more 
exact is known about this event, as unfortunately the annals 
of Abyssinia for the whole of the Fourteenth century have 
perished. It is very likely that the appearance of the Abys- 
sinians in Jerusalem gave the first impulse to all those 
rumors about the mighty ‘“ Prester John,” which at that 
time were spread over Europe.* 

An Ethiopian manuscript, now at Paris, a translation 
from the Arabic, contains a notice to the effect that it was 
executed A.D. 1379 for Tomas, the chief of the Abyssinian 
convent at Jerusalem, and that this Tomas presented it 
to the church of Quesquam, in Abyssinia. As just at that 
time a considerable number of literary works, written by 
Christians in the Arabic language, were translated into 
the Ethiopian, we may presume that the Abyssinian friars 
at Jerusalem had taken an active part in this enlargement 
of the literature of their country. It is even not unlikely 
that the whole work of translation from Arabic into Ethi- 
opian was the fruit of the establishment of those Abyssin- 
ian friars in the Arabic-speaking ‘‘ Holy City.” It is 
knowa, at least, that an Arabic manuscript, brought to 
Abyssinia inthe Twelfth century, remained there untrans- 
lated until this time. 

Bertrandon de la Brocquiére, who visited Jerusalem in 
the year 1432, mentions among the different Christian 
nations which had their special chapelsin the church of the 


* By the growth of Mohammedanism the Abyssinian kingdom became 
completely isolated from the rest of the Christian world, and remained 
entirely forgotten for six centuries. When, in the beginning of the 
Fourteenth century, news reached Europe about that Christian country 
far away to the South of Egypt, the people of those days, fond of tales 
and fanciful stories, believed that mysterious Christian sovereign to be 
a marvellous phenomenon in every respect. The French called him 
“Prestre Jehan” taper’ poe the English “ Prester John,” the Ital- 
ians “Prete Gianni;” and even when the country became better 
known, that appellation continued for some time to be used as a 


name for the king of Abyssinia. 
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Holy Sepulchre, also ‘‘ the Abyssinians (abécins) from the 
country of ‘ Prestre Jehan.’” 

In the middle of the Fifteenth century the Abyssinian 
King, Zara Yaakob, also called Kuastantinos (Constan- 
tine), who especially interested himself in Abyssinian 
convents in foreign lands,* generously endowed the mon- 
astery in Jerusalem, and thereby inaugurated its most 
flourishing period. From this time, if not earlier, date 
probably most of the buildings of the Convent. As the 
Church of Abyssinia was a dependant upon the Monophy- 
sitic Church of the Copts, so the Convent of the Abys- 
sinians was built close to that of the Copts, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

A manuscript preserved in the Imperial Library at S. 
Petersburg, gives some information about the state of 
the Convent a century later, or about 1526. It was, at 
that time, occupied by twenty-two priests, twenty dea- 
cons, thirty-five monks and seventeen nuns.t Its library 
contained thirty-nine different works, all theological, and 
some of them in several copies. The Convent possessed 
four copies of the Pentateuch, four of the Books of the Kings, 
four of the prophet Habakkuk, andalso four of the Concord- 
ances. There were three Psalters, two copies of the letters 
of S. Paul and two of the Catholic letters. While there 
were two copies of the Books of the Maccabees and of the 
“History of the Fathers” (of the Church), Isaiah and Job 
were represented by single copies only. The library con- 
tained further some works of Afa Kark (‘‘ The Golden 
Mouth,” S. Johannes Khrysostoms) and of Kerlos (S. 


* He also founded the Abyssinian poner | at Rome, from which 


originated the study of Ethiopian literature in Europe. Two centuries 
later the renowned Ludolph, the first scholar in Ethiopian matters, 
became acquainted there with the learned friar Abba Gorgoryos 
(Gregory) a informed him about the Ethiopian language and Abys- 
sinian history. 

+ The Abyssinian nuns are always old women : no young lady goes 
intoaconvent. It often happens, that an old couple, longing for peace, 
go into a convent together, the husband asa monk, and the wife asa 
nun.—There are men who are monks from their youth for the sake 
of cultivating learning; but they do not give up therefore other 
accomplishments. It has happened, sometimes, that friars have been 
the most valiant warriors of the Abyssinian army: such was, in the 
time of King Dawit III. (1508-1540), the friar Endryas (Andrew). 
When a famous Mohammedan chief, like another Goliath, boldly 
called for some Abyssinian who dared to fight him in single combat, 
the friar took up the challenge and made the Mohammedan silent forever. 
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Kyrills), who are both especially venerated in Abyssinia ; 
then the History of Sancta Barbara, ‘‘ The Miracles of S. 
George,” anda good many “ Religious Struggles” of differ- 
ent persons, of the Martyrs, in three copies, of the Apostles, 
of Father Aaron, of Father Cyriacus, of Father Antos, 
of a certain Antiochus, of a certain Nabyud, of Father 
Yesay, of Gabra Krestos, etc., etc., all in one copy only. 
And there were other similar books, for the edification of 
the priests, the monks and the nuns. 

A century more passed away. In the year 1616, the 
Italian traveller Pietro Della Valle, —‘“‘Il Pellegrino,” — 
went from Cairo to Jerusalem with a company of Abys- 
sinian priests. One of them, Tabuta Krestos by name, 
who became his special friend, presented him with Ethio- 
pian books and taught him to understand and write their 
characters, ‘“‘ which were about two hundred.” The Abys- 
sinian monastery in Jerusalem was evidently at that time 
still very flourishing. The Abyssinian priests took a pro- 
minent part in the services in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, where they possessed two chapels, a larger one 
for their particular religious services, and a smaller one, 
containing the column, whereupon Christ was seated when 
crowned with thorns. Some twenty years after this visit 
of Della Valle at Jerusalem, most probably the Astor 
Library manuscript was written. 

Henry Maundrell, in his short description of Jerusalem, 
A.D. 1697, also mentions the Abyssinian Convent of that 
city, without special comment, among other convents of 
Eastern nations. From this may perhaps be concluded 
that the Convent at that time was ina tolerably good con- 
dition, at least in such a state, that its decay was not very 
apparent. 

At the end of the Eighteenth century, however, Bruce, 
in his description of Abyssinia, in mentioning this Monas- 
tery, utters the opinion that at his time there were sel- 
dom any Abyssinians in Jerusalem. This statement, though 
probably somewhat exaggerated, proves at least that the 
Convent had greatly decayed and had ceased to be an 
object of importance in the opinion of the Abyssinian 

ople. 

All authors of the present century, mentioning the Con- 
vent, agree in describing the Abyssinians in it as living in 
an exceedingly poor and wretched condition. Sepp fixed, 
some years ago, their number at thirty-eight priests and 
monks, and about half a dozen nuns. They have ceded 
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to the Armenians the most of their rights in the Holy 
Places, and lease out the rooms of the monastery, while 
they are living themselves in some miserable huts, in a 
corner of the court. 

Putting these fragmentary dates together, we have a 
kind of commentary on the general appearance of the Astor 
Library Manuscript. 
* * * * * * * 

The Ethiopian is a dead language, like the Latin, and 
the place it occupies in the life and learning of Abyssinia is 
exactly the same which the Latin has held in Europe 
and not yet completely lost. The Ethiopian is the lan- 
guage of the learned and of the Church ; and until the end 
of the past century it was the only written language in 
that country, although it had not been spoken for a long 
time in social life. It therefore is called by the Abyssinians 
also: ‘‘ Lesana Metzkaf,” the language of the books. 

A great many different languages, or dialects, all origin- 
ating from the Ethiopian,—as the Italian, the Spanish 
and the French originated from the Latin,—are spoken in 
different parts of the country. The Amharic, being the 
language of the King and the Court, is considered the most 
fashionable among them, and will probably be commonly 
employed in writing instead of the Ethiopian, one of the 
reasons being, that Amharic translations of the Bible have 
been scattered over the country by foreign missionaries. 

Until our day, however, the books of the Bible, as all 
other religious books, the code of laws, and the annals of 
history, were accessible tothe Abyssinians only in the Ethio- 
pian language. The study of this language therefore must 
be a fundamental ingredient of all education and public 
instruction in Abyssinia. The first step in education is to 
make the children learn to understand some of the Holy 
Writings in Ethiopian, and to know by heart some of 
them, especially the Psalms. After that, if they wish to be 
further instructed, they learn, also by heart, an Ethiopian 
glossary, which should enable them to write the “ language 
of the books.” At this, however, most of them at the 
present time stop short, says Gobat. While in the principal 
part of Abyssinia a fifth of the men can read, only a few 
understand writing.* No grammar is employed at all.— 





* As an excuse for the Abyssinians in this matter may be adduced 
the already mentioned fact, that the Ethiopian language has two 
hundred and two different characters, for consonants, and vowels, 
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While examining the Astor Library Manuscript, I labored 
under the evils of that method of teaching. For there 
are some letters that were differently pronounced, 
when the Ethiopian was a spoken language ; but in the 
Amharic and other idioms used in our day, they have 
ex-ctly the same value. The writer of the Manuscript, 
hav.ng learned by heart the Ethiopian, and having perhaps 
written large parts of the book from his own memory, 
has frequently changed those equally sounding letters and 
thereby given many words in this codex an appearance 
somewhat different from the form they present in other 
codices. 

* * * * x * * 

The Psalter, that forms the first part of the original 
Manuscript of Mahatama Krestos, is in Abyssinia the most 
important of all books. It is the principal schoolbook, and 
was still more so during the centuries that have past: a 
‘* psalter-boy ” in the Abyssinian colloquial meant a school- 
boy. The first step in learning was to know by heart the 
whole Psalter, or the ‘‘ Dawit,” as it is called.* The Psalter, 
in consequence, was so frequently met with, that often in 
Abyssinia ‘‘a Dawit” became the designation for ‘a book.” 
The Psalter also played a most prominent part in the 
Church services and in social life. 

It is said, that in our day very few Abyssinian ladies 
are able to read. Some two or three centuries ago 
every lady of the better families was liberally educated 
and knew by heart the entire Psalter as well as any man. 
At the social reunions, and especially at the receptions 
given by the King, the people used to amuse themselves by 
reciting or singing the whole Psalter from beginning to 
end, every one of those present, ladies and gentlemen, and 
the King himself among the others, taking a part in the 
performance. Some one of the company commenced with 
the first hymn, another one followed with the second, and 
so on ina previously arranged order, until every one of 
those present had sung a hymn. Then the one who started 
the first, commenced another and so they continued on 
until they had passed through the one hundred and fifty 





and for every combination of a consonant with a following vowel or 
diphthong. Thus the word, “Babilon,” is written with four characters : 
Ba-bi-lo-n, the word, ‘“‘ Kuastantinos,” with seven: Kua-s-ta-n-ti-no-s. 

*This name seems to have been generally used during the Fourth 
century. Gregory of Nazianzenus, for instance, in one 4 his poems, 
also calls the Psalter, ‘‘ David.” 
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—or rather one hundred and fifty-one—hymns of the 
** Dawit.” * 

This knowledge of the Psalter is employed also on other 
occasions, of quite a different kind. When, in the year 
1543, the Portuguese chief, Cristobal de Gama, had been 
slain by the Mohammedans, the Abyssinian King Galaw- 
dewos (Claudius) ordered an imposing funeral service to be 
performed in honor of this distinguished warrior. On 
this occasion a numerous congregation of priests, monks 
and other clergymen sung the Psalter from beginning to 
end, after every psalm pronouncing some times, in a sol- 
emn tone and with long pauses, the word, Halleluiah.— 
When the body of a deceased King was conveyed to the 
grave, the priests also accompanied the procession by 
singing select hymns from the Psalter, and also on such 
occasions filling the air with frequent Halleluiahs. 

Still another way of making useful that knowledge of 
the Psalter is related by Gobat. A gentleman who had 
committed a most terrible crime, to avoid punishment 
from the civil authorities, took refuge in a monastery. To 
do penance for his crime, he was ordered by the priests to 
fast for a whole yeart and to repeat two hundred times all 
the Psalms, during that year. This penance, however, did 
not please the sinner, in this case, and knowing well the 
power of money even in religious matters, he asked the 
priests, if the payment of a suitable amount would not 
have the same purifying effect. The priests agreed to this 
proposal and immediately engaged fifty boys to fast, and 
to repeat the psalms in the presence of the man, who did 


*This custom may have been of ancient origin and probably is the 
cause of some curious remarks by Sir John Maundevile, ‘ Knyght of 
Ingelond,” about a great man from the neighbourhood of “ Prestre 
John”: ‘He hathe every day 50 fair Damyseles, alle Maydenes, that 
serven him everemore at his mete. . . . . And whan he is atthe 
Table, thei bryngen him his Mete at every Tyme 5 and 5 to gedre. 
And bryngynde hire servyse, thei syngen a song. .. . . And alle 
weys theise Damyseles, that I spak Pg beforn, Seaman alle the time, 
that this riche man etethe” (The Voiage and Travaile of Sir John 
Maundevile, Knyght, A.D. 1322, cap. 31).—The most of the fables, 
told in this book about “ Prestre John” and his country evidently have 
their origin from misunderstanding the statements of Abyssinianstelling 
about their country. For instance, Maundevile knows the Abyssinian 
name of God: Amlak (Emlak), but believes it to be the name of a 
country. 

+An Abyssinian faster is permitted to eat fish every day after three 
o'clock P. M.; but on Saturdays and Sundays he is not restricted in 
his diet. 
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not like paying his money for nothing.—Gobat, however, 
remarks, that those Abyssinians who are better instructed, 
blame the priests in such cases. 

The Abyssinians do not divide the Psalter into five books, 
as the Hebrews do. Instead of that, they divide the 
Psalms into fifteen decades, the last of which contains 
eleven hymns. The end of every decade is in the Astor 
Library Manuscript indicated by a line of alternately red 
and black points. 

The Psalter was also the first Ethiopian book ever 
printed. A.D. 1513, a German of Cologne, named Potken, 
published at Rome the Ethiopian Psalter, believing that 
singular language to be that of the ancient Chaldeans. 
Another edition, revised, was published by the _ re- 
nowned Ludolph, A.D. 1701, and has since been reprinted 
several times.* The Astor Library Manuscript pre- 
sents in the text a considerable number of differences from 
the text published by Ludolph. I shall not express any 
opinion about the importance of this fact, as I am no 
linguist, and only know languages in so far as I have con- 
sidered such knowledge necessary for my historical studies. 
Still, as the Manuscript evidently was written by and for a 
learned man, the text may be of some importance for a 
new edition of the Ethiopian Psalter. 

Very interesting are, however, the rubrics, or short intro- 
ductory notices preceding every psalm in the Astor 
Library Manuscript. They are different from all other 
rubrics, so far as I am able to judge. They also differ 
from those preceding each psalm in Ludolph’s edition 
of the Ethiopian Psalter, with the single exception of 
the introduction to the first psalm, which in both places 
reads alike: ‘‘ Distinction between the pious and the im- 
pious; psalm of Dawit, Halleluiah!” The introductory notices 
of the Manuscript of Mahatama Krestos are small com- 
mentaries on the different psalms, keys to an interpreta- 
tion of them, similar to the arguments of Eusebius, but 
very different in their contents. t 

Many of the hymns are headed thus: ‘‘ About the Baby- 
lonian exile,” (Nos. 5, 114-115, 117-118, I21, 123-132, 





*Only such a reprint, without notes and translations, has been 
accessible to me. 

+ As is well known, the greater part of the Psalms, in the Hebrew text, 
and consequently in our Bible, are headed by such short introduc- 
tions, as, for instance: ‘‘ Psalm of David, when he was in the desert of 
Judah,” (No. 63). These rubrics are usually very difficult to translate, 
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134-138, 141-143, 146-147, 149-150); others have only: 
*‘ About Babylon,” (Nos. 26, 40, 43, 51, 63, 71, 88, 93, Io!, 
106-107, 119), and others only: ‘‘ About the exile,” (Nos. 
15, 23, 42, 61, 70, 73, 77, 84, 90, 97, 103, 105, 113). The 
25th psalm is headed: ‘‘A prophecy about Babylon, etc.;” 
the 31st psalm is considered also a prophecy (tenbit), about 
the return from Babylon. The 122d psalm is headed: 
‘“When Cyrus (Kiros) ordered the people to return from 
Babylon,” and the 133d of the hymns has a rubric about 
Zerubbabel.—A great many of the psalms are referred 
to the reign of Hezekiah (Hezkyas), viz.: Nos. 14, 20-21, 
28-29, 32-34, 41, 46, 48, 52-54, 75-76, 86, 91-02, 112, and the 
latter part of No. 116, verses 10-19, which in the Ethiopian 
Psalter was considered a separate hymn. Some of these 
psalms especially refer to the king’s recovery from his 


because they contain the names of a number of ancient instruments now 
unknown, as, for instance : ‘‘ To the master of the nehiloth, psalm of 
David” (No. 5). ‘‘To the master of singing to the sheminith, psalm of 
David” (No. 6), etc. Quite different are the rubrics of the Septuagint, 
composed by Ezra, according to the opinion of some early fathers. Many 
of the psalms, that have no rubric in the Hebrew text, have one in the 
Septuagint. Some are superscribed : “ For the first of the Sabbaths ” 
(No. 24,) ‘‘To the day of the Sabbath” (No. 92), etc. Others have 
headings as: ‘Against the Assyrian” (No. 76), ‘‘ Against Goliath” 
(No. 144). Others refer to incidents in the life otf David, as, for 
example, No. 143: ‘‘ Psalm of David, when he was persecuted by his 
son.” The question whether the rubrics of the Hebrew text or those 
of the Septuagint were the authentic ones, was generally discussed 
during the Fourth and Fifth centuries. Theodoretus favors those of 
the Septuagint, and they are maintained by nearly all the fathers of 
that epoch. In Ludolph’s edition of the Ethiopian Psalter the rubrics 
of the Septuagint are also generally retained ; some psalms, how- 
ever, have headings that are not to a found in the Septuagint, as, 
for instance, that quoted above, of the first psalm. Eusebius com- 

osed a third series of headings or arguments to all the psalms, indicat- 
ing what every one contained of prophecy. For instance, No. 2: 
** Prophecy about Christ and the calling of the peoples;” No. 46: ‘‘ The 
preaching of the Apostles;” No. 68: ‘ The Incarnation of Christ and 
the calling of the people;” No. 69: ‘“‘ The passion of Christ and the 
scattering of the Jews;” No. 79: ‘Prophecy about what happened to 
 seserg under Antiochus, or the history told in the books of the Macca- 

ees,” etc, Some few of these arguments, as for instance those of No. 
2 and 79, partly agree with those of the Astor Library Manu- 
script, but generally the two series are very much at variance, as 
mentioned above. Nearly every prominent theologian of the Fourth 
and Fifth centuries wrote a large commentary on the psalms, and 
one of the most eminent among them, Gregorius of Nyssa, wrote 
a work especially on the rubrics. But neither in this work, nor in 
the commentaries known to me, have I found any series of arguments 
similar to those of the Astor Library Manuscript. 
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severe sickness, as for instance Nos. 21 and 32; others are 
considered as particularly relating to Sennacherib (Sana- 
krem) and his attack on Jerusalem, such as Nos. 14, 52-54, 
75-76. The 46th psalm is headed: ‘‘ About Akhaz and 
Hezekiah;” No. 52 is especially indicated as a prophecy, 
etc. * 

Further a number of the hymns are referred to the Mac- 
cabees (Makabyan) and Antiochus (Antyakos) such as Nos. 
44, 47, 56-60, 62, 69, 74, 79-80, 83, 103-104. Some few are 
interpreted as “‘ Prophecies about Christ” (Krestos), as Nos. 
2,8, 22,45, 110. The 67th psalm is attributed to Moses, 
(Musa) and number 35 to Jeremiah (Ermyas, “ lamenting 
over the great disasters.”) The 72d psalm, which in the 
Hebrew text is indicated as written by Solomon, is in the 
Astor Library Manuscript headed: ‘‘ About Solomon.” A 
number of psalms have the heading: ‘‘ About the great- 
ness of God,” (Nos. 65-66, 81, 85, 94-96, 98-100, 102); 
others open with ‘ Thanksgiving to the Creator, from 
the creation,” etc,, (Nos. 19, 104, 148). The 49th psalm 
is superscribed: ‘‘ About correcting the priests and 
the people,” the 82d similarly: ‘‘Correcting the priests, 
and the judges, and the elders.” And there are often 
psalms with similar rubrics.— As will be observed, a 
comparatively small number has been left for David and 
his time, only the hymns Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, 12, 17-18, 36, 
38, 55, 64, 89, 120, 139-140, 144. A part of these are 
especially referred to the time when David fled before Saul 
(Saal), with headings such as ‘‘ About Saal” (Nos. 64 and 
120), ‘‘About Dawit when he fled before Saal” (No. 17), 
‘Tale about the Prince when he lived exiled by Saal” (No. 
36), ‘‘ Prayer of Dawit, when he descended to Get (Gath) 
to hide himself from Saal” (No. 55), etc. Others are con- 
nected with the revolt of Absalom (Abselom), superscribed 
as for instance: ‘‘ About Abselom ” (No. 3), “ Prayer of 
Dawit when he fled from Abselom ” (No. 38), etc. The 22d 





*As far as I am aware, no ancient father has referred to Hezekiah 
the psalms here mentioned. Some other psalms, such as Nos. 24 and 
110, were by Jewish theologians referred to Hezekiah, as appears from 
Justinus Martyr’s Dialogue with Tryphon. In another way the name 
of Ezekiah was connected with the whole Book of Psalms, an old tradi- 
tion ascribing to him the selection of the 150 psalms out of a number 
of 3000 (or 300). As it was commonly acknowledged, however, that 
Ezra also had something to do with the selection of the 150 hymns 
the names and work of these two excellent men were often confounde 
(as, for instance, by Niketas and Michael Glykas, the latter quoting 
the “very learned” Psellos.) 
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psalm is headed: ‘ Prophecy about Krestos, from his say- 
ings when he fled before Abselom,” “ he” indicating David, 
of course. Several other hymns are thought to refer to 
different matters, such as No. 47 : “‘ About the victories of the 
Maccabees and the return from Babylon,” No. 61: ‘ About 
the exile, and about Herkyas (Hezekiah),” No. 68: “ About 
the ark (tabot) and the exile,” No. 89: ‘‘ About Dawit 
when he descended to crush Babilon.” In the reading of 
the hymn in question the latter singular title must be 
understood; the psalm is interpreted as a hope from the 
exiled to see the Lord’s promises to David fulfilled. 

These headings are interesting as a singular interpreta- 
tion of the psalms, though scarcely peculiar to the Abys- 
sinians, as their church never has favored any independent 
views, but always strongly maintained the state of things 
established at the introduction of Christianity into the 
country, in the Fourth century. Probably, therefore, 
these rubrics of the Astor Library Manuscript are the 
interpretations of some ancient father. With some very 
few exceptions in the favor of David, not a word is said 
about the authorship of the single poems.* A number of 
the psalms are directly designated as ‘‘ prophecies” (tenbit), 
such as Nos. 2, 8, 12, 23, 25, 31, 41, 45, 52, 110,and 111; 
regarding some others, hints are given of an interpreta- 
tion in a similar way, as for instance No. 47, where the 
rubric reads: ‘‘ About the victories of the Maccabees and 
the return from Babylon,” or No. 61, where the heading 
mentions both the exile and Hezekiah. In regard to the 
greater part of the hymns, however, it is left entirely to 
the reader whether he will consider them as written before 
or after the events indicated in the rubrics. 

The numbers used above for the psalms are those found 
in the Hebrew text and in our English Bibles, but they do 
not correspond with the numbers of the Ethiopian Psalter. 
Here the 9th and the roth psalms of the Hebrew text form 
together only one hymn; in this way the 11th psalm of 





*Some ancient fathers of the church are of the opinion that David is 
the author of all the psalms, and that the employment of other names, 
such as that of Asaph, has only a mystical meaning. The Arabian author 
Masudi seems to be of a similar opinion. He says that God revealed 
to David the Book of Psalms, in Hebrew, consisting of 150 
*surahs.” This book David divided into three parts, one part con- 
taining ag ese about Nebuchadnezzar, another prophecies con- 
— e Assyrians, and the third part admonitions, exhortations, and 

ymns, 
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our Bible corresponds to the roth of the Ethiopian Manu- 
script, and so on, until after the 113th Hebrew, z. ¢. 112th 
Ethiopian psalm. Then again Nos. 114 and 115, of our 
Bible, are joined together as one hymn, No. 113, in the Ethi- 
opian Psalter. The following hymn of the Hebrew text, 
No. 116, in return, is divided into two psalms in the Ethi- 
opian version, Nos. 114 and 115, the former consisting of 
verses I-9, with the rubric: ‘‘ About the Babylonian exile,” 
and the latter of the following verses, with the heading : 
““About Hezkyas.” The previous order being re-estab- 
lished,—the Hebrew text always being a number ahead of 
the Ethiopian,—is continued until after the 146th psalm of 
our Bible, the 145th of the Ethiopian. Then the 147th 
psalm of the Hebrew text is divided again by the Ethiopians 
into two hymns, Nos. 146 and 147; and in consequence No. 
148 of the Hebrew text is also No. 148 of the Ethiopian 
Psalter. Thus the two texts agree again at the end, 
as they did in the beginning. Still, after the 150th 
psalm, the Ethiopian Psalter gives one hymn more, 
though without any number, at least in the Astor Library 
Manuscript. 

Whether here the Hebrew, or the Ethiopian, text is 
right, is more difficult to decide, than would be supposed. 
The Ethiopian text agrees with that of the Septuagint, 
the translation of the Holy Books of the Hebrews into 
the Greek language, by order of King Ptolemaeus Phil- 
adelphus, in the Third century before Christ. This Greek 
translation differs in very many respects from the Hebrew 
text now known, and is supposed to have been exe- 
cuted after another earlier Hebrew edition of those books. 
Although Josephus (Contra Ap. I., 8.) some four hundred 
years after the execution of this translation, declares that 
his countrymen were extremely cautious about altering 
anything in their holy books, they possibly were not 
so conscientious some centuries earlier. The Hebrews, 
after having selected and joined together the books of 
the Old Testament, most likely were engaged in “ puri- 
fying” the text for some time afterward, probably as 
long as the collection of the books was a fact still fresh 
in their memory and not yet wrapped in the mysterious 
twilight of ancient times. The Samaritans charged the 
Hebrews with having tampered with the text of the Pen- 
tateuch, a charge that becomes more serious when one 
considers, that on a great number of points, where the 
Septuagint differs from the present Hebrew text, it agrees 
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with the Pentateuch of the Samaritans. And what hap- 
pened to the Pentateuch, may have happened also to the 
Psalter.* 

The additional psalm mentioned—the one hundred and 
fifty-first, has in the Astor Library Manuscript the head- 
ing: ‘About the Prince (or the King),” and appears 
to be a description of David’s youth, by himself. It runs 
as follows : 


I was the small one among my brothers, 
And the youngest in my father’s house, 
And I tended my father’s sheep ; 

And my hands made a harp, 

And my fingers played a hymn. 


Somebody spoke about it to my Lord. 

He is the Lord, and he listened to that word ; 
He sent a messenger and gave his orders, 
And took me away from my father’s sheep, 
And anointed me with his holy ointment. 

My brothers were fair and tall 

And with them my Lord was not pleased ! 


And I went out to combat the foreign man, 

And he cursed me by his impure gods ; 

I deprived him of his sword and cut off his head, 

And I took away the oppression from the children of Israel! 


This psalm no longer exists in the original Hebrew 
text. It is to be found, however, in the Septuagint, in a 
form only in some few points differing from the Ethiopian 
text of the Astor Library Manuscript, but with another 
heading : ‘‘ This is the psalm of David about himself, and 
[he composed this hymn] exceeding the just number [of 
psalms in the Psalter] when he fought Goliath.”—In 
Ludolph’s edition of the Ethiopian Psalter, this psalm has 
a line more, the end being as follows : 


And I took three stones and threw them against his front and 
slew him; 
And further I deprived him of his sword, etc. 


The way in which this line is combined with the following 
one, certainly proves it to be an insertion, but hardly 
from an Abyssinian initiative. There exists namely an 





* This supposition is strengthened very much by the fact, that in 
the Midrash another Hebrew edition of the Psalter is mentioned, 
where not only Nos. g-10, but also Nos. 32-33 and 42-43 are joined 
together. 
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Arabian version that besides some other enlargements 

also contains the line in question. In this case the text 

of the Astor Library Manuscript seems to be superior to 

that followed by Ludolph.* 
* * 


* * * * * 


The following section of the manuscript comprises ‘ The 
Songs (or Hymns) of the Prophets.” As above mentioned, 
it is a series of poetic pieces, selected from different books 
of the Bible. The pieces are as follows : 

1. ‘‘Prayer of Moses, from the Exodus.” This was the 
hymn sung by the Israelites after the crossing of the 
Red Sea (Exod. 15, I-19). 2. ‘‘ Prayer of Moses, from 
Deuteronomy.” 3. ‘‘ Prayer of Moses, the third.” The 
second and third prayers of Moses are parts of the thirty- 
second chapter of Deuteronomy. 4. ‘Prayer of Hanna, 
the mother of Samuel” (from I Sam. 2, vs. I-10). 
5. ‘Prayer of Hezkyas, King of Yehuda.” This is the 
prayer of Hezekiah, related by the prophet Isaiah (ch. 38, 
vr. 10-20). 6. “ Prayer of Menase, the prophet ”—to be 
found among the Apocryphal writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, as the prayer of Manasseh, King of Judah. 7. 
‘Prayer of Yonas, the prophet.” From the book of Jonah, 
II, 3-10. 8. ‘Prayer of Daniel, the prophet ; hymn of 
Azarya.” From the Apocryphal appendix to the third 
chapter of Daniel, vs. 3-22. 9. ‘‘ Prayer of the three young 
men” (literally: the three boys). This is the first part 
of the prayer of Daniel's three friends, from that Apocry- 
phal appendix to the third chapter of his book, vs. 29-34. 
10. ‘Song of Praise to the Lord, by Ananya and Azarya 
and Misael.” (The second part of the prayer mentioned 
above, vs. 35-68.) 11. ‘“ Prayer of Enbakom, the prophet.”t 





*David’s authorship of this little poem seems to me more 
difficult to contest than his authorship of most of the psalms as- 
cribed to him in our Bible. That the royal poet in his hymn has 
ag himself, and not Jehovah, may have been the reason why it 

as been excluded by the Hebrews from their holy book. The “ Lord” 
spoken of is evthontly Saul, and not Jehovah, as the Ethiopian text 
seems to hint. In the Septuagint there is said nothing about “holy 
ointment”; the line reads: ‘‘ He anointed me with the oil of his oint- 
ment.” The Arabic version mentioned above, to defend the existence 
of that psalm among the holy writings, violently puts in the name of 
God. Instead of “my Lord” it has: ‘the Lord, my God,” and the 
disputed line at the end reads: ‘I slew him with three stones in his 
front, by the grace of God.” 

+The name is written: Ambakum, in the Alexandrine codex of the 
Septuagint, and also in the ‘Synopsis Scripturae Sacrae,” attributed 
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This is the hymn of the prophet Habakkuk, and forms the 
third chapter of his book. 12. ‘Prayer of Isayyas, the 
prophet.” (From Isaiah, ch. XXVI, vs. 9-19.) 13. ‘ Prayer 
of the Lady Maryam.” (Mary’s prayer from the Gospel of 
S. Luke, I., vs. 46-55.) 14. ‘“‘Prayer of Zakaryas, the 
prophet.” (From Luke, L., vs. 68-79.) 15. “‘ Prayer of Sim- 
eon, the prophet.” (Luke, II., vs. 29-32.) 

This little collection of Hebrew poems is always joined 
to the Ethiopian psalter, as an appendix. The same col- 
lection, generally enlarged by the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Nicean Symbol, some hymns of Athanasius or of Macarius, 
etc., is also generally found appended to the Syriac and 
Coptic psalters—It is to be found in the Alexandrine 
Codex of the Septuagint, and most likely was brought 
to Abyssinia as early as Christianity itself. In the 
Septuagint, the number of these prayers is only thirteen, 
however, Nos. 2-3 and 9-10 of the Astor Library Manu- 
script not having been divided. <A fourteenth hymn, of 
later origin, follows, the so-called Great Doxology, super- 
scribed ‘* A morning hymn,” but better known, I think, by 
the Latin translation of its first line: Gloria in Excelsts 
Deo.—Commentaries on this collection of hymns, like those 
on the Psalms, were written by Cyrillus, in the Fourth cen- 
tury. The collection is, therefore, of very ancient origin. 

The Falasha or Abyssinian Jews (probably the-descend- 
ents of those Abyssinians who were not converted to 
Christianity, in the Fourth century), are said generally not 
to be aware, that the three prayers at the end of this col- 
lection do not strictly belong to their religion. They recite 
the prayer of Mary with the same fervor as the prayers of 
Moses and Habakkuk, when they are chanting the Psalter. 
* * * * * - * 


After this collection of prayers follows in the Astor 
Library Manuscript: ‘‘ The Song of Songs, by Him, by Sol- 
omon.” This title already bears witness to the high posi- 
tion occupied by the wise King in the opinion of the 
Abyssinians. But they venerate him not only as a wise 
man and a great author; they more particularly venerate 
him as the ancestor of their Kings. Menyelek, the son of 
Solomon and the queen of Sheba, having been educated at 
Jerusalem, went back to his mother’s country after Solomon 
had grown old or had died. A number of young men, 





to Athanasius. The Synopsis also mentions an apocryphal book of 
Habakkuk, or Ambakum. 
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of the best Hebrew families, are said to have followed 
the prince, among others a son of the high-priest Zadok, 
Azarya by name, and a grand-son of Nathan, the prophet. 
They carried with them the Psalter,* the Pentateuch, 
some books containing the laws and statutes of the King- 
dom, and the Ceremonies of Coronation-—a gift from Solomon 
to his son. They also carried away from Jerusalem 
the Ark of the Covenant containing the Ten Com- 
mandments.t—So the Abyssinians believe. And they 
also believe that Sheba was situated in Ethiopia, and 
that down to our times descendents of this Menyelek, the 
son of Solomon, have occupied the throne of Abyssinia. 
The Ark of the Covenant, the ‘‘ Tabot,” as they call it, is 
said to still exist, in the church of Axum, the ancient 
capital of the country. In every other church, in a separate 
Sanctum Sanctorum, is preserved a copy of the ark, as a 
visible representation of the Deity (or, if Mr. Harris is 
right, of the Saint to whom the church in question is 
consecrated). 

Concerning the “‘ Song of Songs,” the Abyssinians plainly 
consider it a series of lyrical poems, composed by Solomon, 
to celebrate his love for the daughter of the King of Egypt. 
Although these poems are held in great veneration by 
the Abyssinians, for the sake of their author and of their poet- 
ical beauty, still they do not consider them as safe reading 
for ladies and young men. Only old priests are permitted 
to read the Song of Songs; all others are forbidden to 
read it. Therefore the presence of the Canticles in the 
Astor Library Manuscript is a sure proof, that it was 
executed for and by an old clergyman. 
* * * * * * * 


The ‘‘ Wedase Maryam” is, if not the most important, 





* That the whole Psalter should have been brought to Abyssinia in 
the time of Solomon, is, of course, a fable, as a great part of the 
psalms evidently are of a more recent date ; but it is by no means im- 

ossible, that the Abyssinians were acquainted with the Hebrew 

salter in its original text during the time they professed the 
Jewish religion. Certainly the Ethiopian Psalter shows such an affinity 
to the Septuagint, that this Greek version undoubtedly was chiefly 
instrumental in giving it the final form. But on the other hand, many 
words and expressions so closely resemble those of the Hebrew text, 
that it seems more than probable that the Abyssinians in earlier days 
knew at least some of the psalms in the original Hebrew. 

+ It may be that some real event is at the foundation of that story. At 
least, from the time of Solomon, the Ark of the Covenant no longer 
plays any prominent part in the life of the Israelitic people, 
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at least the most popular part of the Abyssinian liturgy ; 
and generally it is to be found in the same manuscripts 
with the Psalter. The Abyssinians are of the opinion, 
that sinning mortals are unworthy to appear in the pre- 
sence of God,* and need the intercession of the saints. 
The first among the saints and the chief intercessor for 
mankind is the Virgin Mary (Maryam), to whom they 
therefore address their prayers and praises. They also 
have a ‘‘ Wedase Amlak,” praises to God, but they are by 
far not so commonly used as the ‘‘ Wedase Maryam” con- 
tained in the Astor Library Manuscript. 

These prayers are learned by heart as well as the 
Psalter, and known by every Christian Abyssinian who 
knows anything at all. They are praises to the Virgin 
Mary, for every day in the week. The first of them is 
headed : ‘‘ Wedase (praise) of the second” (day, viz. Mon- 
day); then follows: Wedase for the third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth (day), then: ‘‘ Wedase for the ancient Sabbath” 
(viz. Saturday), and ‘‘ Wedase for the Sabbath of the Chris- 
tians, the Holy Day” (viz. Sunday).—The contents of these 
pieces are of very little interest; they are praises of 
the Virgin Mary, as intended to be, but nothing else. 
A few phrases will give an idea of their whole char- 
acter. The Wedase for Tuesday commences: ‘“ The 
crown of our glory, and the source of our salvation, and 
the foundation of our sanctification are all in the Virgin 
Mary, who bore us the Lord, the Word made Man, that we 
might be saved,” etc. The following Wedase, for Wednes- 
day, reads: ‘‘The whole host of Heaven are saying: 
Blessed art thou, the second heaven, the door to the light 
rising over the orbit of the earth! O Virgin Mary, 
immaculate is thy conception and holy thy Bridegroom, 
etc.’—On Fridays is to be prayed: “ Blessed be thou 
among women, and blessed the fruit of thy womb, O 
Mary, immaculate mother of God!” The word: ‘“ Mary- 
am” is always written in red ink. 

As before remarked, these seven prayers are followed by 
another general ‘‘ Wedase Maryam,” which in the Astor 
Library Manuscript commences with a larger introduction 
than in other manuscripts. This introduction was probably 





*In accordance with this, their churches, like the temple of the 
Hebrews, have a compartment (containing the ark), not accessible for 
common people, but for the priests alone, who are supposed not to 
commit as many sins as other mortals. 
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composed by Mahatama Krestos himself. It reads: “In the 
name of the Holy Father who has chosen Mary, and in 
the name of the Holy Son who was made man through 
Maryam, and in the name of the Holy Ghost who has sanc- 
tified Maryam: one perfect God—this praise in eternity, 
Amen! This praise I wrote, remembering the Saviour 
who opened for me the way to the light ; may his blessing 
be likewise over my work! Amen!” Then follows the 
text of the Wedase itself, similar to that of the others, 
perhaps still more laudatory : ‘* Holy and blissful, praised, 
blessed, glorious, exalted, the gate of Light, the stair 
to Life, the abode of the Deity, the Saint of the Saints 
art thou, our Mistress, etc.” 

These small fragments of the ‘‘ Wedase Maryam” are 
also sufficient to give us an idea of the Christianity of 
the Abyssinians. Their Monophysitic opinions make them 
always assert particularly that God is ove, notwith- 
standing they accepted the Trinity at their conversion 
and believe in this dogma. Not admitting the doc- 
trine of the two natures in Christ, they believe him to 
be God, the one and only, having assumed the shape of 
a man. Hence they call Mary “the second heaven,” 
because the Deity, elsewhere believed to reign in heaven, 
has also resided in her; and for the same reason she is 
called ‘“‘the abode of the Deity” and ‘“ Mother of God.” 
—The heading ‘‘ Wedase for the ancient Sabbath” recalls 
another peculiarity of Christian life in Abyssinia, the 
observance even now of some doctrines of the Hebrew 
religion, to which the Abyssinians adhered before they 
were converted to Christianity, in the Fourth century. 
The ancient Sabbath, the Saturday, is still considered a 
kind of holiday. ‘‘The ox and the ass are at rest. 
Agricultural pursuits are suspended. Household avoca- 
tions must be laid aside, and the spirit of idleness reigns 
throughout the country” (Harris). Another remnant of 
the Hebrew religion, the worship of the Ark, is before men- 
tioned ; a third is the custom of Circumcision, even now 
constantly maintained. Still, there is something of na- 
tional pride in their retaining of Hebrew rites; the kings 
are still the descendants of Solomon, their motto is still 
“Victorious is the Lion of the tribe of Judah!” and in 
the ceremonies of coronation their title includes the 
appellation “King of Israel.” When the Jesuits had 
arrived in Abyssinia, under King Galawdewos (Claudius, 
1540-1559), they tried to abolish these Jewish rites and 
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sent a communication to the king concerning the matter. 
The king, however, wrote himself a repudiation of that 
treatise, here, as everywhere in religious questions, by logi- 
cal reasoning and sincerity in opinion defeating in every 
point his adversaries to such a degree, that no further 
attempts in that direction were made. 

This King Galawdewos is worthy to be named as a 
model in the way of defending an established religion 
against the attacks of reformers. When he heard the 
news of the arrival of those Roman Catholic priests, he 
was not very much pleased with their visit, but he resolved 
in his good-hearted way that, ‘‘ These people have made 
along and difficult voyage to come here ; they ought to be 
well received and cared for.” He sent men to receive them 
with all honor and permitted them to preach as they liked; 
but at the same time he asked his own clergy to take up 
the contest with the foreigners. Disagreeably surprised 
at the inferiority in knowledge and logic shown on this 
occasion by the Abyssinian priests, the king himself took 
up the matter, and so fervently and logically defended 
his creed, that the missionaries were beaten on every 
point; and were unable to succeed in their mission during 
the reign of Galawdewos. By the force of reasoning alone, 
he struggled against his adversaries, and never abused his 
power as a king; during the disputes he most ardently 
defended his own opinions, but when the dispute was fin- 
ished, he never forgot to give his antagonists some proof that 
he esteemed them personally and entertained friendly feel- 
ings towardthem. He liked to have them in his company, 
and talked with them in the most friendly way about other 
matters, and favored them on every other occasion. This 
Abyssinian king seems to have had the excellent faculty 
of discerning between persons and opinions, a perfection 
which many prominent men of very civilized nations of our 
very enlightened century have not at all attained. 

Returning to the ‘‘Wedase Maryam,” theologians will 
observe, that very similar prayers or praises were com- 
posed by Ephraim the Syrian. The Ethiopian praises 
differ from those of Ephraim in words only, the spirit 
and general form being exactly the same in both.* And 





* The following may give an idea of Ephraim’s “ Prayers to the 
Mother of God ” (sufficiently Monophysitic, as will be observed): 

“O Virgin, my Lady, immaculate Mother of God, my mistress entirely 
sora most possibly gracious toward me, more exalted than the 

eavens, much purer than the splendors, the beams and the light of 
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as these prayers of the Abyssinians of our day agree 
with the prayers of the whole of Christendom of the 
Fourth and Fifth centuries, so does also the extensive use 
of the Psalter agree with the spirit of those early times 
of Christianity, when the Book of Psalms was so very 
much employed and commented upon. In the same way, 
the religious questions discussed by pious people of present 
Abyssinia, are exactly the same as were commonly discussed 
in Christianity during the period just mentioned. And the 
theological standards of present Abyssinia are exactly 
the same as were those of the whole Christian church 
during the period from about A.D. 330, when the Abys- 
sinians became Christians, until A.D. 451, when the Chalce- 
donian council separated the Monophysites, and thereby 
also the Abyssinian church, from the great body of the 
Christian church. The Monophysites were the Conserva- 
tives, on that occasion, and they have remained conser- 
vative ever since. In short, the Abyssinians and their 
Christianity is as a remnant of those early times, preserved 
nearly unaltered to our day. 

Everybody knows the tales about that gallant youth, 
who penetrated to the garden or island of a fairy, 
and lived there for a day. Such it seemed to himself, but 
that day was a thousand years, and when he came back 
among people, all looked strange to him, everything had 
altered, and he himself seemed to others still more 
strange than they to him. Such is exactly the fate and 
the present condition of the Abyssinian people. 
* * * * * * 

The Manuscript, presented to New York by Mr. Delano, 
is probably the first Ethiopian manuscript that has ever 
crossed the Atlantic. There are more Ethiopian manu- 





the Sun, more honored than the Cherubim, and overshadowing the 
entire host of heavenly beings! Most glorious art thou, the delight of 
the Apostles, the standard of the Martyrs, the € <> of the Saints, 
the light of the ascetics, the altar of gold, the lantern spreading 
light, the cup containing the heavenly manna, the true Ark, the divine 
law, the bush unhurt by berning, the room without limits, the germi- 
nating branch of Aaron! Asa branch really thou appearest, and thy 
flower was thy son, Christ, in truth our God and my Creator! A virgin 
before thy confinement, and a virgin after thy confinement, thou bore 
after the flesh, God and the Word, and we were reconciled to God, 
Christ, thy son!” And so on in the same way. The whole prayer 
is five or six times as long as the first part quoted here, bearing wit- 
ness of the author’s most astounding eeulty for inventing epithets to 
the glorification of the Virgin, 
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scripts at Jerusalem and in Abyssinia, and there are always 
Americans travelling abroad. There are Irish manuscripts 
of the greatest interest hiddenin private possessions ; and 
there are manuscripts of the highest literary value to be 
found in Morocco, in Asia Minor and in Turkistan, in 
Persia, India, Burmah, Siam, Anam, Chinaand Japan. Mr. 
Delano has shown the right way to raise the Astor 
Library to an institution like the great libraries of London, 
Paris, Leyden, etc., which are the pride of the nations own- 
ing them, and of the cities in which they are contained. 
The Astors have probably done more for the institution 
bearing their name than any single man or single family 
ever has done for any public library ; but libraries like those 
named above cannot be established by a single family or 
a single man, even at an enormous outlay of money. 
They are the work of a whole nation, the monuments of 
true patriotism. When every American, rich or poor, 
travelling in foreign lands, will bear in his mind, that 
he ought to contribute something to the public insti- 
tutions of his own country on his return—when every 
American will perceive that it is more praiseworthy to 
contribute something to the advancement of Science and 
Art, than to hide away, as curiosities, in private houses, 
objects of general interest —then will libraries and 
museums in America be able to compete with those of 
Europe. 
L. LuND. 





















WOMAN’S WORK IN THE CHURCH. 


LL GENERATIONS SHALL CALL ME BLESSED. 
These prophetic words, limitless in their applicaton, 
marvelous in their pregnant power, strike the keynote of 
the position of woman under the Christian Dispensation. 
High as was the honor bestowed on her who spoke them, 
honor greater than ever before or since was vouchsafed to 
any human being, nevertheless we should most grievously 
narrow their glorious significance, if we confined them to 
the great and inexpressible dignity conferred on Mary the 
Virgin. 

Scripture, ever instructive by its silence as well as by its 
words, has, with Divine foresight, guarded against any such 
error, the modesty and reserve of the lowly maiden are re- 
spected in its sacred pages. We are therein led to observe 
that she was an instrument in the hands of Providence for 
a great and eternal purpose, and that she and we have 
the same object of adoration, the Incarnate Son. 

It is possible also to dwarf, and as it were to starve a 
truth, and one of the effects of Mariolatry is to impair in 
men’s minds the value of the Atonement. The human in- 
tellect can scarcely grasp the whole of a truth, and the 
sensuous and really material view, which exalts the Mother 
of the Lord into a mediatrix, which clothes her with attri- 
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butes, and crowns her with honors, which, were she on 
earth, she would repudiate with horror, is surely a com- 
plete perversion of the true honor bestowed in and through 
her upon womankind. 

Contrast the words which head my paper with the 
benediction pronounced on Jael of old by Deborah the 
Prophetess. Whatever be our estimate of the particular 
act, whether we regard her as an executioner employed by 
theAlmighty to inflict a signal and terrible penalty on the 
cruel and idolatrous Canaanites through their licentious 
chief, or as breathing the sanguinary treacherous and vindic- 
tive spirit of the day, matters little to our present enquiry. 
She was to be held in renown by the fierce warriors of her 
tribe, the women of the tent were to sing a pzan of tri- 
umph in her praise, because she an Arab woman had 
slaughtered Israel’s bitterest foe, and thereby demoralized 
his army. But Mary was to be counted blessed, because 
she gave birth to the Saviour of the world, the Prince of 
Peace. Eve the first woman brought sin into the world; 
Mary the second Eve brought forth of her substance the 
second Adam, who was to save His people from their sins. 

Truly she and womankind in general have been saved 
through the *childbearing, the birth of the Blessed Saviour. 
That Incarnation restored woman to her proper place in 
God’s counsels. Woman was first in the transgression, 
and as far as this world is concerned has suffered from the 
Fall more than man. Among savage nations she has been 
the drudge to minister to man’s idleness and the victim of 
his lust. In conditions of higher surface-civilization she 
has been too often the mere puppet of his fancy, the mere 
sport of his passions. In Ancient Republican Rome her 
position was more respected, and her admirable influence 
more appreciated than in intellectual Greece or luxurious 
Egypt. Here and there at different periods the exceptional 
gifts of some remarkable woman placed her on a pinnacle 
above her contemporaries. But it was one of the results 
of Christianity to show forth generally woman’s worth and 
woman's work in the Divine economy for man’s restoration. 
Reverence for woman was one of the necessary effects of 
Christianity. This beautiful sentiment gave life and tem- 
porary reality to that romantic dream of medizval ages, 
chivalry. This sentiment imparts dignity and pathos to 
Cervantes’ immortal work, which to a hasty reader may per- 
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haps seem but a farrago of absurdity. It is this sentiment 
which, under God, has helped to make Christian marriage 
what it is, and has called into existence that perfect realiza- 
tion of earthly happiness, that most blessed centre of healthy 
holy influences, the pure Christianhome. All generations 
in good truth shall call woman blessed, because the Desire, 
the Healer of all nations, was born of a woman. 

And we can plainly notice in Scripture how soon woman's 
regeneration began to work. 

The delicately touched nature, the fine instinct, the 
noble impulse of women appreciated the Saviour’s sanctity 
more fully than did His immediate male followers. Women 
were drawn to him by irresistible attraction. Their alle- 
giance was steadier, and their faith and self-devotion gave 
them supernatural courage. They were last at the Cross 
and first at the Sepulchre. Careful study of the original 
demonstrates to all appearance that there were two dis- 
tinct bands of ministering women anxious to perform the 
last offices of love to the Crucified Master. In the appear- 
ance ofthe risen Lord to Mary Magdalene* we have, as it 
were, the triumphant proof of woman's restoration, socially 
and spiritually. To her, a penitent, not to Peter or John, 
did the Lord grant first of all His followers an undoubted 
vision of Himself incorruptible, undying. Nay, she became 
the authorized herald of this stupendous verity. Christ 
said, ‘‘Goto my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend 
unto my Father.” Thus, to use another’s words, ‘‘ The 
first minister our risen Lord employed was a woman, and 
the first note in the hymn of man’s completed redemption 
was struck by a woman.” Nought can exceed the exquisite 
pathos of that narrative. It, in connection with the fact 
of the Incarnation, places woman in her true light, and 
helped to lay the foundation of her position and her 
work in the Church. 

In His teaching as preserved in the Gospels, the Saviour 
gave men general principles of action. In the Gospels 
also, and I may add in early Christian records, as con- 
tained in the Acts of the Apostles, we read of the exist- 
ence of things and realities rather than names. In the 
Mary, in Joanna, Salome, Martha, in the Gospels, as also 
Dorcas in the Acts of the Apostles, we note the germ of 
the Deaconess and female Church worker of later times. 
As we look onwards through the vista of Ancient Church 
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History, we observe how multiform were the avocations 
of women in the Church, and how thoroughly and grate- 
fully their assistance was recognized by the Apostle Paul. 
He seems to be roused to special enthusiasm when he 
alludes to them. We had Phebe the servant of the Church 
at Cenchrea, the port of Corinth, of whom more anon. 
The very expression ‘Servant of the Church,” though a 
somewhat inaccurate rendering of the Greek, speaking 
technically, yet gives a clue to the relation in which the 
Deaconess stood and should stand to the Church. Her 
duties, as we shall see, were various. Then we read of 
Priscilla, that prominent figure of the Apostolic age, seem- 
ingly even more distinguished than her husband, con- 
spicuous as an educationist, and combining masculine un- 
dauntedness with feminine self-devotion. It is also prob- 
able that Chloe, of whom we read in I. Cor. I, 2. may have 
had an official position in the Church at Corinth. We 
have also Lydia, a member, we may presume, of a guild 
of dyers in Thyatira, finding the pearl of great price through 
the teaching of the Apostle of the Gentiles, and later, in 
all probability doing mission work in her own city, carry- 
ing thither not only the earthly produce of her sales in 
Philippi, but the true riches also, even the knowledge of 
God in Christ. Then we have allusion to those Christian 
women, whose duties seem to have been more general, and 
who either ministered to the bodily needs of S. Paul and 
of his companions, or who may have had a share in the 
work of instruction. Such were* ‘‘those women which 
labored with me in the Gospel, Mary who bestowed much 
labor on us, Tryphena and Tryphosa (names indicative 
perchance of a heinous course of evil pleasure) who labor 
in the Lord, the beloved Persis, which labored much in 
the Lord.” And here it is well for us to distinguish as care- 
fully as possible between the Apostolic Deaconess andthe 
widow in the first century. The former was emphatically 
a worker. The office was one of Apostolic appointment, 
as indeed all are now agreed, and the title is identically 
the same with that of the Deacon, viz., Diakonos. The 
form Diaconissa is of later date. In the I. Epistle to 
Timothy III. chapter, after a brief description of the 
Bishopt and the Deacon, we readin the 11th verse ‘‘ Even 





*Rom. XVI. Passim. 
+ The title Bishop here Presbyter or Elder, in other words the 
Second of the Ministry in Apostolic times. 
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so must their wives be grave, not slanderers, sober, faith- 
ful in all things.” The word ‘‘their” has no place in the 
original, and was probably inserted from a misconception 
of the text. The interpretation ‘“‘ wives” was unknown to 
the early Church, and the only two current explanations 
were to the effect that the word meant women in general, 
or Deaconesses. Wycliffe has translated it ‘‘ women,” 
and the Vulgate has “‘ mulieres.” The revised edition of 
the New Testament has ‘‘ women in like manner,” which 
is an improvement on the authorized version. Chrysostom, 
who probably was more familiar with the working of the 
female Diaconate in early times than any of the Fathers, 
affirms without hesitation, that by the term ‘“ women ” is 
meant female Deacons, i.e., Deaconesses. If this be cor- 
rect, their position in the Chapter is at once intelligible 
and appropriate. If they be only the wives of the Dea- 
cons, the omission of all needful qualities in the wives of 
Bishops is well nigh incomprehensible. 

Further it is, or should be, patent to all students, that 
the Deacon of the XIX century by no means exactly cor- 
responds to his prototype in the primitive Church. Assum- 
ing that the Seven were the original members of the order, 
a conclusion not accepted by all scholars, it is certain that 
the ancient Diaconate was more of a secular office. It 
has been inferred (Bib. Dict.) that the Seven were not Dea- 
cons, in the later sense, but commissioners who were to 
superintend those that did the work of Deacons. It 
has been thought by some that the young men of Acts V 
6-10 were persons occupying an official position, and that 
they corresponded to the Deacons of Phil. I, 1, and I. Tim. 
III, 8. Its holder had to serve tables, in other words 
to provide for the bodily needs of the faithful poor. 
He was allowed to baptize, to take part in the admin- 
istration of the Holy Communion, to lead the devo- 
tions of the Congregation, and to assist in providing accom- 
modation for the believers of his own sex. The Deacon 
was also allowed to preach if specially licensed thereto by 
the Bishop. On the other hand the modern Diaconate is 
practically but a stepping stone to the Priesthood. There 
is reason to believe that at the English Reformation it was 
in contemplation to continue the minor orders. This idea 
was, as we all know, not carried into effect. The majority 
of Clergy now remain Deacons only for one year. During 
that interval they are empowered to perform all ministerial 
functions, appertaining to the second order of the Ministry, 
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except the Consecration of the Elements in the Holy Com- 
munion and the pronouncing the Absolution. The liberty 
to preach is not considered to be inherent in their Minis- 
terial office, and they require the license of their Diocesan, 
but as a matter of fact it is certain that the permission is 
very seldom refused. As a result ‘ plectuntur Achivi,” 
which freely translated—the Congregations sometimes 
suffer. I am personally disposed to believe that the mod- 
ern Deacon is a legitimate descendant of the original Seven, 
though it may be conceivable that the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of the Church in Jerusalem called for the appointment 
of special officers, or at all events, for special functions on 
the part of certain officers. Be that as it may, there can 
scarcely be a doubt that the duties of the modern Deacon 
are more exclusively spiritual than those of his predeces- 
sor in ancient times. Many Churchmen in England 
acknowledge the great need of a permanent Lay Diacon- 
ate. The free action of the Church in England is some- 
what hampered by its connection with the State, and if a 
Lay Diaconate were instituted it must be by the Bishops, 
in conference with their Clergy and Laity, taking courage 
toinaugurate an office which would have no legal existence. 
I cannot see that the obstacles are so very formidable. The 
English Convocation in session in 1866 advised the resto- 
ration of the ancient office of Reader, andthe Arch-bishops 
and Bishops assented, and I believe prepared a Form of 
Admission. This is a step in the direction of the Lay Di- 
aconate. The office of Reader is of great antiquity anda 
form of admission is extant which was authorized by the 
Council of Carthage A.D. 398. 

The Colonial Churches, and the great Church in the 
United States labor under no State-created impediments. 

The Scotch Episcopal Church passed a Canon for the 
formal institution of the Office of Lay Reader in 1863. 
The officeis Iam told in existence in the Australian Church, 
and the Provincial Synod of the Canadian Church at its 
last session in 1880 passed two Canons, one relating to 
the due licensing of Lay Readers, and the other to meet 
the need of a permanent Diaconate. I append the letter. 

This Canon was passed by both Houses, and is now the 
law of the Church. 

‘* A Deacon need not surrender his worldly calling or 
business (said calling being approved by the Bishop) unless 
he be a candidate for the office of a Priest, and he shall 
not be admitted to the Priesthood till he shall have passed 
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a satisfactory examination in Latin and Greek, and have 
further complied with such other requirements as the 
Bishop of each Diocese may impose. 

Every Deacon who shall, from necessity, be placed in 
charge of a parish or mission shall be under the direction 
of a neighboring Priest, until he be advanced to the 
Priesthood.” 

The American Church has already a Canon on Lay 
Readers, to which some amendments were proposed at the 
last General Convention. That important Church seems to 
haveas yet made no move in the direction of a permanent 
Diaconate, but by admitting candidates to the Order at 
the age of twenty-one, makes the interval between it and 
the higher Order as a rule three years instead of one. 

It is truly satisfactory to observe the change of feeling 
with respect to lay help generally on the part of the Clergy 
of the present day. Fifty years ago lay co-operation was 
regarded with suspicious jealousy, and yet the very Canons 
of the Anglican Church realize active Church duties for 
Laity. The natural consequence of this jealousy was that 
some earnest minded laymen despairing of work being given 
them by the authorities of their own Church, forsook her 
fold for the ranks of dissent. 

I have spoken somewhat lengthily on the subject of 
Deacons, because by remembering what were their func- 
tions in primitive ages, we can more easily understand the 
office and duties of the Deaconess, which were very similar. 
The Deaconess, in ancient times, was permitted to baptize 
female proselytes, to visit the poor and the sick, to act as 
doorkeeper of the church fabric, to provide accommoda- 
tions for female worshippers, and to carry messages, let- 
ters, etc. 

Phebe the Deaconess, was intrusted with the responsible 
task of conveying to the Roman Christians the Epistle 
which we now possess, and which was written from Corinth. 
The Apostle therein* speaks of her in the following eulo- 
gistic terms: ‘‘I commend unto you Phebe our sister, who 
is a servant (deaconess) of the church that is at Cenchrea ; 
that ye receive her in the Lord worthily of the Saints, and 
that ye assist her in whatsoever matter she may have need 
of you ; for she herself also hath been a succorer of many, 
and of mine own self.” Surely a volume of interesting in- 
telligence as to woman's work in the Apostolic Church is 
comprised in these few words. 





* Romans XVI.,1,2. Revised Edit. 
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A Deaconess as we can gather from very early records 
received both ordination and mission at the hands of a 
Bishop. A beautiful form of ordination, attributed to the 
Apostle Bartholomew exists in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions. Other forms are also extant. 

The Ecclesiastical widow seems to have been a person 
without family ties, and family duties, or means of support. 
The first hint at the existence of any such class is in Acts 
VI, 1, where we have mention of the Hellenistic widows. 
But these need not have been a distinct body, and care for 
those who had been bereft of their husbands would be 
one of the first fruits of Christ’s religion. 

It is possible that the term had a larger signification 
even in the days of the Apostles than that of a woman 
who had lost her husband. But at allevents, she received 
no ordination or mission, and hers was a condition of life 
rather than asphere of Christian labor. The age at which 
in Apostolic times she was permitted to rank among the 
Church widows, viz., 60 years was far too advanced a time 
of life for the discharge of the active duties which devolved 
upon a Deaconess in the East. It appears probable that 
the widow had in some cases been a Deaconess in her 
younger days, and that having in her time of health and 
strength devoted herself to various phases of Church 
work, she in her declining years was supported, and her 
latter days soothed and comforted by the ministrations of 
religion. So beautiful and fitting a recompense must com- 
mend itself to every mind; it breathes the spirit of the 
purest Christianity. Such an arrangement is a feature of 
the system pursued at Kaiserswerth. It helps to explain S. 
Paul’s words * ‘‘ Honor widows that are widows indeed ;” 
which, more accurately translated, would mean not honor 
abstractedly but show regard for by liberal treatment, 
and thus give material proof of respect; also in the same 
chapter ‘let the elders that rule well be counted worthy 
of double honor,” which perhaps signifies strictly double 
remuneration, double pay. 

It is fair however to state that in the Western Church, 
the Church Widow was eventually merged into the Dea- 
coness, and that very considerable confusion and misun- 
derstanding with respect to the two classes have prevailed 
in consequence. Binghamis by no means clear on this 
subject. Again, as regards Virgins, without entering 
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needlessly into controversy upon the interpretation of a 
portion of I. Cor. VII, it may be remarked that Virgins 
were most likely not an order of the Primitive Church. 
They received no authority from Episcopal hands, but it 
is easy to understand that those who were deprived of 
their parents would most likely become dependent on the 
Church for their maintenance, and might probably be em- 
ployed in active duties, if health and physical power 
admitted. These also have at times been confounded with 
deaconesses and widows although originally they were 
quite distinct from both. 

Once more, there was a class of women who seem to 
have acted as personal attendants to the early teacher of 
Christianity, and who are apparently alluded to in I. Cor. 
IX, 5. Inthe Authorized Version we read, ‘‘ Have we not 
power to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as other apos- 
tles,” etc. The Revised Edition has, ‘‘ Have we no right to 
lead about a wife that is a believer,” etc. (margin, a 
sister). It is, to say the least, probable that we may ren- 
der the passage, ‘‘ Have we not power to lead about a sis- 
ter, woman,” onethatis, who being a Christian, would min- 
ister to the Apostle, as did holy and devoted women to 
the Saviour. Such as we know, was an ancient interpreta- 
tion of these words. IfS. Paul meant this, he here main- 
tains his right, while presumably for wise reasons he 
refrains from exercising it. And indeed the objections to 
such a proceeding became so notorious and the evils con- 
nected with it so scandalous, that it was openly denounced 
by Ecclesiastical authorities. 

I desire then to distinguish the order of the female Diac- 
onate from other religious conditions among women in 
early Church History. I lay stress on the order itself, be- 
cause it seems the most thorough development of woman’s 
work, the most Scriptural, the least open to objection, 
and the most easily adaptable to the needs of the pres- 
ent day. 

I should become wearisome and prolix, if I entered with 
any detail into the modifications and variations of Eccle- 
siastical thought on this subject. Those who desire to 
make themselves thoroughly acquainted with its history 
should peruse carefully Dean Howson’s work on Deacon- 
esses, and Mr. J. M. Ludlow’s ‘*‘Woman’s work in the 
Church.” The Apostolic Constitutions* treat of them, and 
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Pliny in his celebrated letter to Trajan touching the 
early believers speaks of ‘“‘ancillie qua ministra dice- 
bantur ;” the “‘ ministra” being evidently the Latin ren- 
dering of Diaconus. They were not exempt from the 
persecution which at intervals assailed the Primitive Church, 
and in fact they were among the first to suffer. The 
Order continued in the Eastern Church far longer than in 
the West. Inthe former part of Christendom, the Order 
had reached the height of its influence during the latter 
part of the IV. and the first half of the V. Centuries, and 
it lasted till the XII. Century. In the West it was gen- 
erally disused about the V. Century, and ceased to exist a 
century later. It lingered later in Gaul than in the rest 
of Europe, but Gaul bore the traces of Eastern religious 
influence. In the West, the distinction between the Dea- 
coness and the Widow was soon obliterated, and the grad- 
ual advance in the claims and power of the Priesthood 
tended eventually to swamp all but the Monastic and Con- 
ventual Orders. The Church Virgin was merged in the 
Nun, the gradual enforcement of the vow of celibacy and 
the growth of Monasticism of necessity extinguished the 
female Diaconate, so that at the Reformation it had 
passed away. At the same time there were kindred insti- 
tutions some of which were of a very interesting and im- 
portant character. Among these were the Béguines, liter- 
ally the praying women. As early as the X. century 
there existed in Germany and Belgium communities of 
widows and unmarried women, who, unfettered by vows, 
and without renouncing the business of this life, devoted 
themselves in a great degree to labor, meditation and 
prayer. These however were not ordained. They didnot 
baptize, and their duties were of a general kind, answering 
in some measure to our modern District Visitors, but in 
many respects they were practically equivalent to Dea- 
conesses. According to Mosheim a large number of the 
Béguines in Germany embraced the doctrines of the 
Reformation. Also in the South of Europe, as a parallel 
to the Béguines in the North, we find the Institution of 
the Tertiaries, or third rule regulars of the Order of S. 
Francis, while Ican only name eu passant the Alexian 
Sisterhoods, the nuns of the third Order founded by Eliz- 





for the obvious reason that family cares would interfere with her labors 
as Deaconess. By the Council of Chalcedon it was ordered that a 
Deaconess should not be less than forty years old. 
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abeth of Hungary, the Hospitallers, Ursulines, August- 
inians, etc. These, and many other bodies established 
either for educational work, moral reformation or physical 
relief, deserve our admiration, when they attained these 
great and laudable objects, although there may and must 
be features in their system.to which we shall take excep- 
tion. They exemplify the natural tendency of human 
beings to associate for purposes of good, and they are 
proofs of a want felt by the Medieval Church, not only of 
woman’s work, but of work which, while it was methodical, 
and subordinated to authority, was yet somewhat elastic 
in character, and therefore hardly in keeping with the rigid 
Ecclesiastical system of the age. 

The Béguines do not appear to have been looked upon 
with much sympathy and favor by their ecclesiastical supe- 
riors. Their comparative independence and freedom of 
action probably begat suspicion, and witha few exceptions 
they were gradually absorbed into Monasticism. Those 
of us, however, who have traveled in Belgium must have 
visited its Béguinages with no common interest. 

The Seur de charité must of course, not be omitted 
from our record. These are generally connected with the 
name of that truly large-hearted Christian man, S. Vincent 
de Paul, in the XVII.Century. Their institution is a clear 
evidence that the female Diaconate was now a thing of 
the past, and an equally plain evidence of the absolute 
need of enlisting, the organized service of women for prac- 
tical church work. Admirable was the work done, and it 
has brought forth fruit inlater days. At first the vow was 
simple, and was renewable from year to year. And surely 
as charity which takes some definite form expands and 
increases, the obligation which takes the form of a vow 
generally becomes less stringent. 

These various organizations confirm indirectly the value 
of the female Diaconate. Its enduring nature was certain- 
ly remarkable, and is a notable fact when we consider the 
powerful counter-influences which finally to all appearance 
extinguished its life. But ‘‘ xatura expelles furca, semper 
usque recurret.” Itis truly natural. It can claim Scrip- 
tural authority and Apostolic usage. These commend it 
to our most respectful consideration. Also its spirit is 
really Catholic, and it has been revived with great success 
in Germany, and exists in France, Switzerland and Great 
Britain. 

Every one has heard of the great Institution at Kaisers- 
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werth in Germany, which first attracted the general notice 
of English-speaking people at the time of the Crimean 
war. It is pleasant to know that Pastor Fliedner, whose 
work in conjunction with his wife and a female friend re- 
sulted in the great Institution at Kaiserswerth acknowl- 
edges that he received his first impulse towards the refor- 
mation of erring women from Mrs. Fry. And as one good 
action reacts on another, it is said that Mrs. Fry after wit- 
nessing the working of the Kaiserswerth Hospital, was 
moved to set up the Institution for Nursing Sisters in Lon- 
don which, I believe, is still in existence. The Paris Dea- 
conesses’ Institute next followed in 1841, that of Strasburg 
in 1842, that of Echelles in Switzerland in 1843. 

There are other similar establishments at Dresden and 
Berlin, as well as many offshoots from the parent Society. 
Space and time would fail if I attempted to describe this 
excellent institution, or enumerate its many works of 
mercy and good. Suffice it to say that its theory and 
system are entirely devoid of anything objectionable in the 
eyes of any member of a Reformed Church, and that it 
must command our sincere admiration. In England there 
are kindred institutions whose existence is partly due to 
Miss Nightingale’s noble efforts and partly to the example 
set by the work at Kaiserswerth. The Mildmay Deacon- 
ess’ Home in England was foundedin 1860. It has greatly 
increased, and has sent offshoots to Scotland, Ireland, 
India and Australia. Dean Howson has been the great 
champion of the movement. Also it is important to ob- 
serve that the Church of England, slow to move as arule, 
(owing to the inborn conservatism of the nation and to its 
position as an Establishment and as interwoven with the 
State) has nevertheless in a measure taken the lead in the 
movement by the formation of a Canon respecting Deacon- 
esses. It is true that this Canon possesses no legal authority, 
having not received the sanction of any Act of Parliament. 
Neither is it invested with even ecclesiastical authority in 
the fullest sense, inasmuch as it has not been ratified by 
Convocation, which at present, is the only representative 
body of the Church in England, and is in more ways than 
one a very imperfect representative of so important a 
branch of the Church. But nevertheless the Canon in 
question must needs carry with it much weight in the eyes 
of English Churchmen, and will also receive the respect of 
all Churches that are in communion with that venerable 
body. It received the imprimatur of the two Archbishops 
and more than two-thirds of the Episcopate. 
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DEACONESSES IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Principles and rules suggested for adoption in the Church 
of England. 


I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


(a) Definition of a Deaconess. 

A Deaconess is a woman set apart by a Bishop, under 
that title, for service in the Church. 

(6) Relation of a Deaconess to a Bishop. 

(1) No Deaconess, or Deaconess’ Institution, shall offi- 
cially accept or resign work in a Diocese without the 
express authority of the Bishop of that Diocese, which 
authority may at any time be withdrawn. 

(2) A Deaconess shall be at liberty to resign her com- 
mission as Deaconess, or may be deprived of it by the Bish- 
op of the Diocese in which she is working. 

(c) Relation of a Deaconess to an Incumbent. 

No Deaconess shall officially accept work in a Parish 
(except it be in some non-parochial position, as in a hos- 
pital or the like.) without the express authority of the In- 
cumbent of the Parish, which authority may at any time 
be withdrawn. 

(d) Relation of a Deaconess to a Deaconess’ Institution. 

In all matters not connected with the parochial or other 
system under which she issummoned to work, a Deaconess 
may, if belonging to a Deaconess’ Institution, act in har- 
mony with the general rules of such Institution. 


II. RULES SUGGESTED. 


(a) Probation. 

It is essential that no one be admitted as Deaconess 
without careful previous preparation, both technical and 
religious. 

(4) Dress. 

A Deaconess shall wear a dress which is at once simple 
and distinctive. 

(c) Religious Knowledge. 

It is essential to the efficiency of a Deaconess that she 
should maintain habits of prayer and meditation, and aim 
at continual progress in religious knowledge. 

(d) Designation and Signature. 

It is desirable that a Deaconess should not drop the 
use of her surname, and with this end in view it is suggested 
that her official designation should be Deaconess A. B., 
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(Christian and Surname), and her official signature should 
be A. B. Deaconess. 

P. S.—It is desirable that each Deaconess’ Institution 
should have a body of associates attached to it forthe pur- 
pose of general council and co-operation. 

Signed by the two Archbishops and eighteen Bishops of 
England and Wales. 

The exceptions were the Bishops of Durham, Ripon, 
Worcester, Manchester, Norwich, Llandaff, S. Asaph and 


Sodor and Man. 





The Provincial Synod of Canada has,as yet, made no at- 
tempt to regulate woman’s work of love and mercy by 
any precise rules. It is perhaps best that any such legis- 
lation should be the outcome of experience in the needs 
of the present, and it is wholly inexpedient to cramp the 
working of the living Church of the XIX. Century, by a 
reviving aftera servile fashion of the machinery of the past. 

This same spirit of cautious foresight has seemingly held 
the hands of the legislators of the American Church. As 
yet they have enacted no Canon on the subject of Deacon- 
esses, although the matter has been brought before the 
General Convention on two occasions at least. Perhaps 
neither the subject nor the time has been deemed ripe for 
legislation. In the General Convention of 1877 the House 
of Bishops passed a Canon too lengthy to quote in extenso, 
The salient features were these. ‘‘ That any Bishop might 
appoint a Deaconess or Sister. That her age should beas 
a rule not less than 25, but that for special reasons she 
might be as young as 21. That her qualifications must be 
attested by one Presbyter and five lay Communicants, of 
whom twoshould be men and three women.” There was te 
be no vow of perpetual obligation. A Deaconess might 
resign her office, or be suspended from it, but in the case 
of her resignation she should not be re-admitted without 
special reason. She might be transferred from one Diocese 
to another, if thought desirable. Also the constitution 
and rules of any Institution or Community, should have 
the sanction of the Diocesan, and the like sanction should 
be required for the books of instruction and devotion in 
use. A Canon of a very similar character was passed by 
the Synod of the Diocese of Quebec in Canada at its ses- 
sion in 1875. 

At the same Convention it was resolved by both Houses 
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that a joint Committee should be appointed consisting of 
three Bishops and three Clerical and three Lay Deputies 
to inquire and report to the next General Convention what 
legislation may be necessary or expedient for the due 
authorization and regulation of women working in the 
Church under the name of Deaconess or Sister. In the 
recent General Convention in 1880 the matter came upin 
due course, and a lengthened message on the subject was 
sent down from the House of Bishops. This was not con- 
curred in by the House of Deputies. Thus the question 
is in abeyance. 

Let us now consider the various ways in which women 
can serve the Church. It is difficult to set a limit to them. 
Where a spirit of love for Christ and a desire to serve the 
brethren prevail, there will be no difficulty in finding work. 
In fact every age develops fresh needs, which have to be 
met or souls may be lost. There is on the whole no lack of 
willingness on the part of Christian women, but some- 
times their efforts are misdirected, and owing to lack of 
method become partially inoperative. It is plain that a 
good and sound system should be the basis of their oper- 
ations, and if they serve the Church, it is abstractedly 
desirable that they should work under Ecclesiastical author- 
ity. I say, abstractedly, because we cannot deny the 
existence of systematic charitable organizations unconnect- 
ed with anyreligious denomination and because the highly 
successful Institutions in Germany are practically inde- 
pendent of any Church of any special denomination. It 
cannot be therefore that the element of Protestantism 
which blends with Catholicity in the teaching of the Ang- 
lican Church, is an obstacle to religious organizations. 
The Diaconate has flourished under Protestant auspices in 
Paris, Switzerland and above all in Germany. But it must 
be borne in mind that the Protestant bodies in Germany 
are solidly united in their opposition to Rome, and that 
they regard the differences which separate them from one 
another as comparatively superficial. A Deaconess in 
Germany may belong to any of the Reformed Commun- 
ions and this would prove no difficulty to her admission 
into anysuch Institution. Would it be outrageously vision- 
ary to conceive of an American Kaiserswerth which could 
send Deaconesses all over that gigantic continent, and 
which would receive as inmates members of any denomina- 
tion that believe in and love the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
desire to serve Him? I may be told that the differences 
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which sever us from Non-conformists deal with more than 
externals, This I sorrowfully admit. Also I yield tonone 
in my appreciation of the value of Church Order and an 
Apostolic Ministry. Also it would be far preferable that 
our Deaconesses should labor under the direction of the 
Bishop, as by this means vagaries and peculiarities of 
teaching and practice would be reduced to a minimum. 
Also I may be told that a Church Deaconess would lose 
her influence, if she ignored the differences between the 
Church and other Protestant systems. Nevertheless it is 
hard and painful to reflect, that in the case of an office 
admitted to be in accordance with Scripture, the very 
functions of which are to do good to the poor, to teach 
the ignorant, to visit the sick, to comfort the sorrowing, 
to show forth in fine that spirit of practical Christian love, 
the presence or absence of which we are told by the Lord 
Himself will determine our future, it does seem hard I say 
that our unhappy divisions should impair that unity of 
action, that breadth of front so essential to real success 
and increased expansion. Religious differences do not 
always interfere with harmonious co-operation in works of 
charity. Is it then beyond hope that such a spirit might 
work still more extensively in Christendom for the benefit 
of the many for whom Christ died ? 

But this unsectarian co-operation may be impracticable, 
and I am not blind to difficulties which would impede the 
scheme if attempted on a scale extensive enough to be 
beneficial. Then let us Church people spur to be enthusi- 
astic in the cause. Let Churchmen of various shades of 
opinion combine, instead of standing aloof, and assist in 
restoring on a broad foundation Lay co-operation, and 
especially the efforts of womankind. There can be no 
doubt that people have been led to think that the clergy 
are to do all the religious work, that the laity are simply 
to be the recipients of spiritual benefits from them, and in 
return to open their purses. Now this is not the picture 
which the New Testament gives us of the Church. All 
Christians are therein described as living members of a living 
body, and that being the case, every one is bound to give 
of his service. This principle has been recognized among 
the Non-conformist bodies, notably the Presbyterians and 
Methodists. This united action would greatly foster zeal- 
ous earnestness. People are tolerably certain to be enthu- 
siastic on behalf of any cause on which they bestow time 
and trouble. Now we must confess that throughout the 
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Anglican Communion and her branches there is less enthu- 
siasm on the subject of Deaconesses, than of Sisterhoods. 
This is the case in England, and as farasI can ascertain it 
holds good in the United States. That admirable and 
well-known Christian lady, Miss Sewell, in a paper contri- 
buted to MacMillan’s Magazine in 1873 has assigned a 
possible reason. To this paper I have been much indebt- 
ed. Sisterhoods have mostly been the outgrowth of indi- 
vidual zeal. They have developed with the spirit of the 
age, and have become more or less tinged with extreme 
doctrines and practices. These very externals are attrac- 
tive to many persons of whom I would speak with the 
utmost respect, and I would not desire to disparage the 
great good that has been done through the means of Sister- 
hoods. But the revival of Deaconesses has been brought 
about in England by persons of moderate views, and can- 
not be said to have evoked the enthusiasm which the sub- 
ject really merits. Miss Sewell also remarks that there 
should be some permanent provision for those who give 
their lives for others. Not only have the Kaiserswerth 
Deaconesses their Mother House onthe banks of the Rhine, 
but they have the ‘‘ House of Rest,” to which they can 
retire when sick or weary from arduous toil. In their work- 
ing time they who need it receive permanent provision 
which leaves no room for anxiety, and when disabled by 
illness or age, they find a peaceful asylum till the final rest 
is accorded them. Thus an attractive centre and per- 
manent support are both needed if we, whether in England, 
her Colonies or the United States can hope even to ap- 
proach the stable prosperity of the Deaconess Institutions 
on the Continent of Europe. 

The Rev. T. T. Carter is perhaps the greatest authority 
on sisterhoods in the Anglican Church. <A paper deliv- 
ered by him at the Session of the Church Congress in 1875, 
is very interesting. He pleads for a recognition by the 
Church of a sister’s vocation as “a calling of the grace of 
God.” To some features of his system many might object 
as e.g. the existence of a body of penitents called Magda- 
lens, consecrated for life under a penitential rule. But the 
tone of his remarks is beautifully spiritual and few can 
take exception to the following: ‘‘Sisterhoods are not to 
be regarded as casting reflection on other forms of life or 
service, least of all on family life, which is the source and 
nurse of all that is pure and beautiful in human — 
but as a distinct state to which some are called, partly 
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for their own greater personal holiness, partly for the sake 
of their fellow creatures, whom, in the love of Christ they 
can better serve when thus set free from other claims.” 
We shall now see its possible risks. We may assume as an 
axiom that Christian women must work under some system. 
Otherwise their action will be something like guerilla war- 
fare, “‘chacun pour soi,” as it were, instead of resembling the 
movements of steady and disciplined soldiers. And as the 
most thoroughly satisfactory personal exemplification of 
woman’s work in the Church, the Deaconess, as it seems to 
me stands preeminent. It possesses the highest authority. 
It existed and was found to be beneficial in the earliest and 
purest ages of Christianity and it has been revived since 
the Reformation with signal success and perceptible pro- 
gress. It possesses to my mind all the advantages without 
the risks that attend the Sisterhood. The latter in its 
present form is comparatively modern, and sprang into 
existence when the life of the female Diaconate had been 
smothered by the growth of Monasticism, Sacerdotalism, 
**et hoc genus omne.” The Deaconess is the minister ot 
the Church—she submits to the chief Pastor, from whom 
she receives her authority, and to the Parochial clergyman. 
But the ministering priest of the Sisterhood is the sister's 
spiritual adviser. He may, or may not be the Priest of the 
Parish. If the sanction of the Diocesan is sought for a 
Sisterhood, it is for his Episcopal blessing on the work done 
according to the fixed rules of the Sisterhood. Also the 
sister is submissive primarily in every sense to the Lady 
Superior, and is both responsible to her, and obedient to 
her. Of course inthe case of a Community, there must be 
for the sake of order and general convenience a head, who 
should be recommended for the office by personal capacity, 
and by age and experience. But, though this is the in- 
evitable result of the spirit of association and co-operation 
innate in man, and would approve itself to every candid 
thinker, and though the head of a Community of Deacon- 
esses must wield some authority and receive respect, yet 
her rule would be a very different matter from the despotic 
power enjoyed by the Mother Superior of a Sisterhood. 

Whatever therefore may be the estimate as to the rela- 
tive value and usefulness of the two orders, there can 
surely be no doubt that they are distinctly different the 
one from the other. The Parish Deaconess who is perhaps 
the most useful embodiment of the principle is brought 
most directly under the jurisdiction of the Parochial Cler- 
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gyman. If he and she disagree, she must obey orders, and 
if the Diocesan is appealed to, he would, if in his judgment 
sufficient cause existed, revoke her license. Deaconesses 
are at present at work in several of the English Dioceses 
under Episcopal authority. That she can bea centre of 
helpful blessedness we should naturally expect, and the 
following tribute has been paid her by one conversant 
with the system. ‘‘ Without her the labors of visitors, 
however diligent are uncertain. She supplies deficiencies 
by experience and knowledge. She has her place among 
all classes. Her Parish room is a home for those sick in 
mind or body. Her utility to the pastor may be unbounded. 
She not only faces bodily disease in its deadliest form, but 
often by her gentle influence can grapple with sin in its 
most hideous phases. As seen in Germany she is an edu- 
cated woman. The wealthy gladly assist her with their 
contributions, for they know that the money will be faith- 
fully applied. The ladies who assist her, give their spare 
time the more readily to the work, since they feel that 
their labor is not misapplied, but employed systematic- 
ally and turned to good account.” On the other hand the 
sister recognizes as her lawful head the superior and prac- 
tically under Heaven no one else. It is quite possible to 
conceive a conflict of authority in some Parish, when the 
behests of the superior would clash with the wishes of the 
Parochial authorities. Such incidents would be as unedi- 
fying as they would be inconvenient. I do not assert that 
they would frequently occur, but their occurrence is at all 
events a possibility, and one which naturally flows from the 
system. In such a contingency there is I presume no 
manner of doubt as to the sister’s line of action. If neither 
of the contending parties enjoin that which is fer se 
immoral or irreligious, the sister would without hesitation 
obey the orders of her superior. In my humble judgment 
the very possibility of such a scandal, for scandal it would 
be in the strict sense of the word is a serious difficulty. 
Mr. Carter before quoted perhaps at the time foreseeing 
complications, appeared to doubt as to whether Episcopal 
sanction for sisterhoods was especially desirable. Those 
per contré who uphold the Diaconate long for such sanc- 
tion as essential to the perfect working of the system. 
Persons desirous to become deaconesses should be trained 
for a fixed period, and should then be presented by the 
Clergy to the Bishop for his approval, and then under his 
authority should be sent forth to work in Parishes or Insti- 
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tutions, as a life work if possible, but without vows of per- 
petual obligation. 

The following is the form of admission to the Diaconate 
for women authorized by the Bishop of Chester : 

The Bishop standing, and laying his hand on the head of 
each candidate for the office of ** Deaconess” pronounces this 
benediction. 

God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, 
bless, preserve, and sanctify thee ; and so fill thee with all 
faith, wisdom, charity, and humility, that thou mayest serve 
before Him to the glory of His great name, and the benefit 
of His Holy Church, and mayest in the end attain to ever- 
lasting life, through the merits and mediation of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Some sort of special dress is almost a sine gud non. It 
would protect the wearer from possible insult and injury. 
It points out to all who she is, and what is her mission. It 
aids her own devotion to her duties, and acts like the uni- 
form to the soldier, the academical robe to the University 
man, the surplice to the Chorister. But the dress neqd 
not be an imitation of the garb of a votary of Rome, and 
thereby breed the natural suspicion that in a case where 
the externals are well nigh identical, the principles, the 
modus operandi, and at all events the tendencies are akin. 
I say this without setting down aught in malice or desiring 
to belittle the self-denying lives of Roman sisters. In 
Canada generally, and lower Canada especially where the 
writer's lot is at present cast Anglican Sisterhoods do not 
apparently flourish. And here the dress assumes a greater 
importance than it would in most countries. There is a 
sharply drawn line between Romanism and Protestant- 
ism under its various forms. The social relations exist- 
ing among members of all denominations may be and are 
in the majority of instances very harmonious and pleasant. 
But when the religious question rises to the surface, feel- 
ings are stirred to their very depths. The position of the 
Anglican Church in Lower Canada is analogous to that of 
the Disestablished Church in Ireland. She has on the one 
side a powerful, wealthy, numerous and organized body of 
Roman Catholics, and on the other a considerable section 
of various Protestant bodies, some of them intensely and 
actively anti-Roman. Again, many nominal Anglicans 
were originally non-conformists, but for one reason or an- 
other have conformed to the Church of England. They 
have however imported with them into their new commu- 
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nion a large proportion of their former prejudices, and even 
if they be lukewarm Anglicans, they are in the popular 
sense very strong Protestants. On this account, they 
regard with considerable dislike and suspicion any cere- 
mony, any gesture, any vestment which may in their 
opinion indicate any approximation to the worship and the 
corruptions of the vast Latin Church. Granted that these 
prejudices may frequently be unreasonable inasmuch as 
logic finds little place in the composition of a prejudice, it 
is yet desirable from motives of Christianity and of policy, 
not to outrage such sentiments unless there be a grave 
necessity for so doing. 

It is unobjectionable, nay more it is expedient that a 
Deaconess should be so attired that her vocation may be 
known to passers by, but it is neither necessary nor pru- 
dent for her to be dressed so as to be mistaken fora Roman 
Catholic nun or Sister of Mercy. In fact her power for 
good would thereby be much weakened. 

Again no life vows should be required of a Deaconess. 
It is of course morally certain that no one would espouse 
the calling without prayer, heart searching and delibera- 
tion. Hence it is likely that as long as physical health is 
granted, and until the infirmities of age press heavily, a 
Christian woman who has chosen this holy and happy 
calling will not abandon it for more secular pursuits. But 
there should be nocompulsion. Everyone should be free to 
go, and I venture to think that the tie which retains them 
will be the more acceptable, because purely voluntary. I 
quote in this connexion the substance of the words of the 
great Bishop Wilberforce uttered at Oxford in 1862, he 
though dead, yet speaketh on many momentous questions. 
‘I discourage life-vows, because firstly I see no warrant 
for them in the Word of God; secondly, because it appears 
to me that our Church has certainly discouraged such 
vows ; and thirdly, because it seems to be really of the 
essence of such a religious life that it should be continued 
not because a vow was made in a moment of past fervor, 
but because by a continued life of love, that life is again 
freely offered.” 

But the member of a sisterhood is bound by a vow, and 
the compulsive power to a sensitive and highly conscien- 
tious mind is not the less strong because the compulsion 
carries no legal weight with it. I grant that an intending 
sister has to go througha preliminary novitiate, and it may 
be supposed has plenty of time wherein to make up her 
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mind, and know her own real tastes. But in the end, if 
she remain long enough a member of the Community, she 
will be under a life obligation, and such vows carry with 
them the approbation of a man so eminently esteemed as 
the Rev. T. rT Carter. This system of life-vows has been 
borrowed from Rome and has been abused by that Church 
to a most pernicious extent, in no instance perhaps more 
flagrantly than in the case of canditates for Holy Orders. 

Then again the Deaconess should if possible belong to 
no party in the Church. She should be above and beyond 
such narrow divisions, and men of all views admissible 
within the lines of our Church can well combine in this 
work under the direction of their Chief Pastors. Whereas 
it is almost certain that Sisterhoods will be connected 
with one section of Anglicanism, since they are mainly the 
offspring of that particular school. 

Bishops ought not to be partizans, and whatever be their 
own particular bias, in their dealing with their Clergy and 
Laity they ought to be as comprehensive as the Church 
herself. It is partly to ensure this non-party character and 
hen to give more permanency to the work, that I advise 

iocesan rather than parochial organization for the train- 
ing of Deaconesses. And this principle can be extended, 
for indeed there is no position in which the gifts and labors 
of the Deaconess can find more abundant and useful scope 
than in the Foreign Mission Field. 

Thus Boniface, one of the greatest of early Christian 
missionaries, who converted the greater part of Germany, 
felt the great need of women to teach women and girls in 
Germany, and he obtained them from England. 

Happily there is one good quality which can be predi- 
cated both of Deaconesses and Sisters, viz., that their 
duties are eminently practical. They have work to do, 
work of the best and most Christian kind, and many, may 
I not say most of them do it as to the Lord, with single- 
ness of heart, with loving and pious conscientiousness. 

Thus their condition is in every way superior, better for 
themselves and for others, than that of a nun of the purely 
contemplative order immured in a convent, dead while 
living, with no healthy occupation, dividing her time 
between prolonged devotions (many of them of a morbid 
and over-strained character) and perhaps the making of 
confectionary and preparation of liquetrs. If we may trust 
the author of the once celebrated ‘“* Le Maudit ” and other 
cognate works, the minds of these poor creatures being 
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forced to feed upon themselves become enfeebled, and 
their conversation turns on the most trivial subjects. Nay, 
since wholesome and rational occupation, one of the best 
safeguards against the intrusion of sin has been denied 
them, it is much to be feared, that Satan, who could enter 
Paradise and who could return to the house of the soul 
though swept and garnished, but empty, may find an 
entrance into the most securely guarded convent, and find 
a foothold in the cell where no human being dwells save 
its forlorn and solitary occupant. How wise are John 
Keble’s familiar words so often quoted, yet so aptly appro- 
priate to this our XIX. Century : 


We need not bid for cloistered cell 
Our neighbour and our work farewell, 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high, 
For sinful man beneath the sky. 


Women need employment every whit as much as men. If 
they are afforded some healthy outlet for their energies 
and their loving kindness, they will cease to be merely 
emotional, and to feel as some do that their lives are being 
wasted. 

It is not that the Church and her members should be 
without times of devotion, of penitence, of meditative con- 
templation of God and spiritual refreshment. The dzos 
theoretikos is needed as well as the dios praktikos. It is 
not that we should for a moment even in appearance un- 
dervalue the power of prayer. It was the weapon of the 
early Church, and probably many of us, in these days of 
restlessness, allow that precious weapon to lie too long 
disused, and to rust in our armory. But we find that the 
Lord and His Apostles showed forth prominently the 
practical as well as the contemplative side of life, and if 
we desire to preserve our spiritual nature in due and sym- 
metrical proportion we shall also endeavor to combine 
the two. Also work, real work is required as much as ever. 
Nunneries are anachronisms. Their day at all events is 
past, and they are now only a misemployment of the ma- 
terial that might be transformed into workers for Christ. 
I might advance worse charges against them. They are 
the shrines at which are immolated young and loving 
hearts, and I devoutly trust that monasteries and nunne- 
ries may never find recognition in the Anglican Church and 
her daughter Churches. That religious communities for 
practical ends are not alien to the spirit of the Reforma- 
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tion can be attested by the longing desire of good old 
Latimer that some of the Brotherhoods should be spared. 
These were institutions established and organized for the 
benefit of hospitals and infirmaries. He pleaded for them, 
but we all know that he pleaded in vain. Also Bishop 
Burnet, who certainly cannot be accused of any inclina- 
tions Romewards urged the founding of ‘‘ something like 
monasteries for women,” and Robert Southey expressed 
himself strongly to the same effect. 

I have in previous pages, at the risk I fear of wearying 
my readers, devoted much space to the consideration of 
the Female Diaconate, which I desire to see an accom- 
plished and vigorous fact. But it may be said, that only 
a limited number of Christian women would be able to 
devote themselves entirely to good works, and that in 
treating so fully and at such length this branch of my sub- 
ject, 1am only aiding the few. Be it so. I have fairly 
laid myself open to criticism. But there is assuredly work 
for all Christian women diposed in their heart to do some- 
thing for Christ and for the brethren. Women must not 
rob Peter in order to pay Paul. They must not abandon 
plain home duties in order to search for employment out- 
side their domestic circle. The influence for good of a 
Clergyman’s family may be very great. The quiet par- 
sonage is often the attractive centre of a community and 
in the influence therein gendered of Christian wife, sisters, 
daughters, what would perhaps otherwise be a moral desert 
is made to blossom as a rose. A Clergyman’s wife should 
take a kindly interest in all the good works of the Parish, 
and in public charities; but not the least way in which 
she can help her husband is by looking after her family and 
her household, with care and good management. That 
household is likely to have many eyes upon it, and it 
should be the model of the Parish. 

Sunday School teaching is a most important branch of 
Church work. There is no Parish, I am confident, in which 
there are not some ladies, I use the term in the widest 
sense, who have an aptitude for teaching. These may be 
able to control with comparative ease a class of boys that 
men would be unable to interest or to manage. The influ- 
ence of such ladies would be most potent and valu- 
able. Again in country-parts where there are day schools 
ladies can be of very great service by taking part in relig- 
ious teaching. Also in the case of Church schools, the 
Catechism may well be taught on week days, and not be 
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relegated entirely to Sundays, each of which ought to have 
its own special subject. Also every child preparing for 
Confirmation should have some knowledge of the Book of 
Common Prayer. The ignorance on this subject that pre- 
vails in the families of Church people is greater than most 
of us suppose. Again a refined Christian woman can wield 
most admirable influence over young girls about to be 
launched into life, to enter factories, or undergo the num- 
berless trials of domestic service. With rough lads on the 
verge of manhood a lady’s training may be most efficacious. 
A Bible class for such boys on Sundays might prove a 
great boon to them, and would help to keep them out of 
mischief. Again in day schools, where the energies of the 
master or mistress are heavily taxed, a lady could be of 
great service on such subjects as class singing, French, 
Botany. The element of uncertainty must of course attach 
to such voluntary aid, but it should not on that account 
be despised, nor should volunteers refrain from giving their 
services. For the remarks immediately foregoing I am 
indebted to a great extent to a paper written by Miss 
Yonge. 

Also, whatever may be our idea of female rights, there 
are some branches of work in which woman’s efficiency is 
pre-eminent, and one of these is nursing. It is surely but 
just that the liberal professions should be thrown open to 
woman, and that she should not feel herself excluded from 
any legitimate calling. But it is not likely that any but 
very exceptional women should avail themselves of many 
of these opportunities. Some vocations in life seem torun 
counter to our pre-conceived ideas of woman’s tenderness, 
delicacy and reserve. I cannot think that there will be 
many female medical practitioners, certainly female sur- 
geons, for the training and the pursuit of the profession 
seem to outrage what is womanly. But in the sick room, 
where gentleness, patience, compassion, unselfishness, 
neatness and dexterity are needed, there is woman most 
at home. Women have plenty of courage and self-com- 
mand, when the necessity arises, and perhaps of all the 
improvements which show forth the growing good in the 
world, there is nothing for which we should be more de- 
voutly thankful than the change for the better in the qual- 
ity of nurses, whether sent forth by Sisterhoods, or Train- 
ing Institutions. I remember some years back hearing of 
a Children’s Hospital and training place for nurses at 
Rhyl in North Wales. It was highly successful, and many 
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Clergymen wisely sent their daughters to this Institution 
in order to learn the first principles of nursing. Women are 
emphatically healers, and if they who have a vocation for 
the work will really and thoroughly cultivate their natural 
instincts, and learn what to do quietly and expeditiously 
at some critical moment, I cannot think of a more blessed 
work. 

Also, some ladies who have no inclination in that direc- 
tion, for ‘‘ zon omnia possumus omnes,” can yet be of great 
service as District Visitors, and they can exercise untold 
influence in the promotion of cleanliness, sobriety and 
industrious habits. They can aid parental authority and 
encourage filial obedience. It must be remembered how- 
ever that in the not infrequent visitations of infectious 
disease, a District Visitor, living with relations in her own 
home, cannot rightly attend on the sick person. In that 
case the Deaconess or Sister would be able to step in and 
supply the want. 

Then again there are Mothers’ Meetings, at which kind 
and seasonable words can be spoken, refreshing to many 
a weary heart, and at which salutary counsel can be im- 
parted, which, if followed, would increase the decency, 
comfort and economy of many an humble home. Then 
there may be Institutes for young women which can afford 
to many hard-worked in shops, stores, offices, etc., during 
the day, the sympathetic help of those somewhat removed 
from them in social status and education. Where these 
are connected with the Church, the process of carrying 
them on is more simple, and the results more satisfactory. 
But in a new country, except perhaps in densely populated 
cities it is almost hopeless to attempt to carry on philan- 
throphic works on a large scale, unless on a non-denomi- 
national basis. In that case however loyal we may be to 
our Church, and however strong our belief in the truth of 
her system, we should do wrong to hold back, and refuse 
to share in works of a purely benevolent character. The 
circumstances are not of our own creation, and for the sake 
and in the cause of charity we should co-operate with other 
Christian bodies. There isin the city of Montreal a young 
women’s Christian Association carried on upon non-sec- 
tarian principles. Among their works I would mention the 
following : “ finding suitable situations for young women as 
governesses, housekeepers, and domestic servants, holding 
classes for religious instruction, visiting the sick and the 
poor, work among the Sailors in port, holding sewing 
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meetings for the poor, supplying nourishing diet for weak 
and sickly members of needy families. Any physician or 
clergyman can obtain for any poor person, beef tea, jellies, 
broth, etc., on a written order from himself. Then there 
is the helping hand Society, in which the poorer class of 
children are taught sewing, soas to be useful to those hard- 
working mothers, who have no time to instruct them them- 
selves. Much collateral good is done by this society.” 
Surely there is in this organization much to admire and a 
promise in it of solid and permanent good. 

Again, Bible women can be of great benefit among the 
ignorant poor, and a class called Parochial Mission women, 
members themselves of the working classes have proved 
most serviceable at different times in England, especially 
during the terrible visitation of Cholera. Lord Hatherley, 
no mean authority on such matters, and who was a Sunday 
School teacher from youth to age, strongly advised the 
formation of such a body. Again, among the families in 
every Church Parish there must be unbaptized and neglect- 
ed children, not to mention adults. These can be pre- 
pared for Baptism if old enough for instruction, and under 
any circumstances, a Christian woman, District Visitor can 
act as Sponsor. I know of few more important works than 
this. It is one which can in part be performed by the 
senior members of a Sunday School or Bible Class, whether 
girls or youths. The act itself and the interest shown, 
would create a tie of long duration. It would superinduce 
thoughtfulness in the one filling the part of Sponsor, as it 
would recall his or her baptism with all its holy privileges 
and grave responsibilities. It would tend to prevent the 
hasty assumption of the office of Sponsor by the undesirable 
or irreligious, rendering thereby the whole proceeding 
absolutely nugatory, if not scandalous. 

Then there are Orphanages, Benevolent Societies, for the 
aged and infirm, Homes for those of a somewhat better 
class, who need care, nursing, kind ministrations, religious 
help and means of grace, and who may be able to con- 
tribute a small sum towards their own support. Also there 
are Foundling Hospitals, a necessary evil to meet a still 
worse evil, and which is in part the fruit of an artificial 
state of society. These last afford abundant opening 
for woman’s kindness, but their management calls for 
special watchfulness and discretion. Then there may be 
Penitentiaries, places of refuge for the reform of fallen wom- 
en, the hand of help held forth to a female prisoner whose 
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sentence has expired, who comes forth to a nominal liberty, 
who is ostracized by the respectable, and who, but for 
such aid promptly proffered, would have no alternative 
but to seek the company of sinners, and to sink lower in 
the depths of criminality. We have not exhausted the 
catalogue. In these and other works of mercy the sympa- 
thetic aid of the pure Christian woman might be of the 
most inestimable service. It is also the writer’s experience 
that women are remarkably successful in the management 
of charitable institutions. Instead of being unbusiness-like, 
unsystematic, extravagant, they prove to be the very re- 
verse. The public charities of Montreal, whether unde- 
nominational, or under the direction of the Church people, 
carried on almost exclusively by ladies, at least under 
their management, are worked most economically, meth- 
odically and successfully. Too much praise cannot be 
awarded to the Christian ladies of Montreal in this con- 
nection. 

I have surely said enough to indicate the vast field open 
to women who desire to minister to the Lord by serving 
those who are His representatives in that they are poor, 
suffering, sorrowful. There is ample work for all who have 
the will and the heart to imitate the Divine Master, how- 
ever humbly and distantly, by lessening the amount of sin, 
misery, ignorance, that still disfigure the face of God’s 
creation. Mrs. Fry, Miss Sceirking, Miss Nightingale are 
known and honored names, but there are many more 
whose names are written in the book of life, yet who when 
living were unknown to fame, were only appreciated in a 
small circle, and who to use George Eliot’s words, ‘rest 
in unvisited tombs.” They did good in their generation, 
and so can every daughter of the Church. May all such 
remember the warning words of Holy Writ—‘‘ Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 


R. W. NORMAN. 
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HE new life of Berkeley, by Professor A. C. Fraser, of 
the University of Edinburgh contains some inter- 
esting facts not to be found in his larger work first issued 
from the Clarendon Press ten years ago. His father, Wil- 
liam Berkeley, an Irishman by birth and an Englishman 
by descent, is said to have occupied a cottage attached to 
the ancient castle of Dysert in the County of Kilkenny, but 
no particulars of his lineage and very few of the boyhood 
and early education of his philosophical son, who was the 
eldest of six brothers, can now be gathered. George was 
for four years a pupil in the Kilkenny school, noted for its 
learned masters, and had among his companions Thomas 
Prior, the philanthropist, who continued without inter- 
ruption to be his friend and correspondent for a half cen- 
tury. 
Kilkenny was a picturesque region, watered by the river 
Nore, and he left it in March, 1700, when he was fifteen 
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years of age, to matriculate at Trinity College, Dublin. 
Here he passed the next thirteen years of his life and was 
busy in the preparation of works which laid the foundation 
of his future fame. He was made Bachelor of Arts in 
1704, and took his Master’s degree in 1707, being admitted 
in this same year toa junior fellowship. He discharged 
the duties of a tutor, Greek lecturer, and junior dean, and 
whether it entered into the design of his friends in educa- 
ting him at the University that he should pursue theo- 
logical studies does not appear. But on the Ist of Febru- 
ary, 1709, with six other candidates, he was ordained a 
deacon by Dr. Ashe, Bishop of Clogher, “in the old 
chapel of Trinity College.” He took no parochial charge 
but remained at the University and limited his ministerial 
service to occasional sermons on subjects connected with 
his moral and philosophical studies. ‘‘ As a preacher,” 
says his biographer, ‘‘ his discourses were carefully reasoned 
and in beautifully simple language they occasionally present 
great thoughts without any marked theological bias.” 
During his residence at the University, Berkeley was 
brought in contact with men of distinguished culture and 
noted philosophical genius. The head of the Institution, 
Dr. Peter Browne, afterwards Bishop of Cork, was a vig- 
orous antagonist of the free-thinking Toland, and examined 
critically the celebrated ‘‘Essay on the Human Under- 
standing,” by John Locke, a work introduced in the course 
of study at the University and well known to philosophic- 
al readers in the under-graduate days of Berkeley. Wil- 
liam King, translated from the See of Derry to Dublin in 
1702, and made Archbishop, was another eminent inquirer 
into speculative science and the laws of thought, and 
became famous as the author of the treatise entitled De 
ortgine malt, which was sharply controverted by the pens 
of Bayne and Leibnitz. Surrounded by these and other 
intellectual lights it Was no wonder that Berkeley lingered 
in Dublin and nurtured his ideal philosophy. His first 
publication with his name attached appeared in 1709, and 
was modestly entitled an ‘‘ Essay towards a New Theory 
of Vision.” “It was an attempt,” says Prof. Fraser, 
“‘towards the psychology of our sensations, but directed 
immediately to the most comprehensive sense of all and 
intended to eradicate a deep-rooted prejudice. If it halts 
in its metaphysics, andif its physiology is defective, it pro- 
claims in psychology what has since been accepted asa 
great discovery, which involves subtle applications of the 
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laws of mental association in the formation of habits.” 
A second edition of it was issued before the end of the 
year, which was shortly followed by a ‘‘ Treatise concern- 
ing the Principles of Human Knowledge ;” and Berkeley, 
anxious to make his discoveries known and not satisfied 
with the provincial audience of Ireland, courted the opinion 
of the great thinking men in London, and sent copies of 
his latest work to several of them in the hope that it 
might draw forth their criticism, if not their approval. It 
was not a time when subjects of this nature were discussed 
in literary periodicals as now, and hence in putting forth 
his bold speculations and inviting the philosophical world 
to new conceptions of the substance of Matter, he had no 
other way of getting at the opinion of men than by private 
correspondence and the intervention of personal friends. 
He deprecated the idea of being confounded with the 
sceptics who doubt the existence of sensible things; and 
writing to Sir John Percival in 1710, he said with a keen 
foresight of objections that might be raised: ‘If it shall 
at any time be in your way to discourse your friends on 
the subject of my book, I entreat you not to take notice 
to them that I deny the being of Matter in it, but only 
that it is a treatise on the principles of human knowledge, 
designed to promote true knowledge and religion, particu- 
larly in opposition to those philosopherswhovent danger- 
ous notions with regard to the existence of God and the 
natural immortality of the soul, both which Ihave endeav- 
ored to demonstrate ina way not hitherto made use of.” 
Berkeley was disappointed at the reception of his work 
by the highest English authority in metaphysics then 
living—Dr. Samuel Clarke—and by William Whiston as 
noted afterwards for his religious heresies as at that time 
for his mathematical genius,—each of whom he had com- 
plimented with a copy. He would have gladly drawn 
them into a correspondence or dispute with him, but they 
declined, especially Clarke, who, though not appearing to 
believe his conclusions, was yet reluctant to write out his 
thoughts and ‘“ shock any one whose opinions on things of 
this nature differed from his own.” Feeling that he had 
been misunderstood, and annoyed by objections to the 
theory of immaterialism which had reached him through 
his friends, he began, not long after the publication of 
the Treatise on Human Knowledge, to prepare a volume 
entitled ‘‘ Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous, the 
Design of which is plainly to demonstrate the Reality and 
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Perfection of Human Knowledge, the incorporeal nature 
of the Soul, and the immediate Providence of a Deity, in 
opposition to Sceptics and Atheists.” 

In the beginning of the year 1713, Berkeley took his de- 
parture from Dublin and appeared in London where his 
Dialogues were published the ensuing summer. This was 
a new intellectual world to him and brought him into asso- 
ciation with some of the distinguished wits of the age of 
Queen Anne. Richard Steele and Dean Swift, both coun- 
trymen of his, welcomed him to the metropolis and sought 
opportunities to introduce him into the society of their 
literary friends. Swift presented him at Court to Lord 
Berkeley, for whom he had been private chaplain and secre- 
tary, and in doing so, he is said to have used these charac- 
teristic words: ‘‘My Lord, here is a young gentleman of 
your family. I canassure your lordship it is a much greater 
honor to you to be related to him, than to him to be rela- 
ted to you.” 

He was brought in contact with Anthony Collins and 
heard him announce at one of the infidel clubs that he was 
able to demonstrate the impossibility of the existence of 
God—a strange announcement which Berkeley, who was 
there as an observer, subsequently controverted when he 
was writing satirical essays against the free-thinkers in 
Steele's new paper called the Guardian. Pope and Addison 
were among his London acquaintances, and the circle of 
wits and politicians who mingled freely together at that 
time was widened by other names which hold a conspicu- 
ous place in the history of English literature. Addison 
arranged for a meeting between him and Samuel Clarke, 
the metaphysical divine whom he had in vain tried three 
years before through Sir John Percival to draw forth into 
a refutation of his arguments, or rather into a statement 
of the objections which might be raised to his Treatise on 
Human Knowledge. The issue of the meeting was unsat- 
isfactory and the Berkeleyan philosophy appeared to be 
coming more and more a subject of ridicule with some of 
the London wits. 

What he could not gain however for his idealism, he read- 
ily gained for himself—a favorable reception among those 
who formed his acquaintance. He had a magnetism about 
him which few, were able to resist. The kindness of his heart 
and the fascination of his manner were indescribable. When 
Lord Berkeley introduced him to Francis Atterbury, and 
after the interview asked the Bishop,—‘‘ Does my cousin 
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answer your expectations ?” Atterbury lifted up his hands 
in astonishment and said—‘‘So much understanding, so 
much knowledge, so much innocence, and such humil- 
ity, I did not think had been the portion of any but angels 
till I saw this gentleman.” 

Through Swift he was probably made known to Mrs. 
Vanhomrigh and her daughter, the famous and unhappy 
Vanessa who were settled in their house in Bury Street, 
near the lodgings of the eccentric Dean, and where the 
romance commenced which ended in a material improve- 
ment of the fortunes of Berkeley. It does not appear that 
he took him to see the ladies, at whose residence as he wrote 
to Stella, he himself, ‘‘ loitered hot and lazyafter his morn- 
ing’s work,” and frequently dined ‘‘out of mere listlessness.” 
He could only have mentioned his name to them as a man 
of remarkable wisdom and power. 

The spring and the summer had passed away and his 
leave of absence from the University had expired when the 
Earl of Peterborough, then one of the most illustrious 
characters in Europe was appointed Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary to the King of Sicily, and offered to Berkeley the 
place of private chaplain and secretary. He gladly accept- 
ed it, and a dispensation, which was necessary for a longer 
absence from Dublin, was granted by the Crown for leave 
to travel and live abroad two years without forfeiting any 
rights and advantages belonging to his fellowship. His 
first letter from the Continent was dated November 25, 
1713, and addressed to his Kilkenny friend, Thomas Prior. 
But the mission was suddenly terminated by the death of 
Queen Anne, on the Ist of August, 1714,—an event which 
changed the whole aspect of political affairs in England and 
led to the dissolution of the Tory ministry and the recall 
of the Earl of Peterborough. It destroyed, too, all chance 
of Berkeley’s preferment in the Church through his lordship 
or Swift, and he returned to London and spent the next 
two years in the metropolis ‘‘ with congenial retreats now 
and then into the soft scenes of the midland and southern 
counties.” 

Late in the autumn of 1716, he was again on his way to 
Italy,—this time in the capacity of a travelling tutor to 
the son of Dr. Ashe, the Bishop of Clogher, by whom nine 
years before he had been admitted to holy orders. He 
now, to some extent, suspended the pursuit of philosophic- 
al studies and turned his thoughts to Italian scenery,—to 
medals and statues, pictures and architecture which every- 
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where met his view. His biographer says—‘‘ He was par- 
ticularly interested in Sicily and collected materials for a 
natural history of the island, which were lost with other 
manuscripts on the passage to Naples.” After an absence 
of almost a lustrum he returned to England, and if he 
set out on his travels immediately after the issue of his 
three Dialogues on the nature of the material world, he 
ended them with the publication of a Latin dissertation De 
Motu, which he finished at Lyons, on his way home from 
Italy, and which may have been directly prompted by the 
proposal of the French Royal Academy of a prize for the 
best essay on the ‘‘ Cause of Motion,”’—a subject suited to 
the taste of Berkeley, and exactly in the line of his early 
speculations. Whether it was presented to the Academy 
is not known, but it is certain the prize was given to 
another. 

On reaching London he found the nation plunged into 
the confusion and distress that followed the bursting of the 
South Sea bubble—a wild commercial scheme which exci- 
ted the most surprising expectations of a secular millen- 
nium and was indirectly endorsed by both Houses of 
Parliament against the solemn remonstrances of Walpole. 
“He now threw himself” says Professor Fraser, ‘* with 
his usual impetuosity, but with a direct practical purpose 
into the social and economical difficulties of the time, 
and the condition of England became his dominant inter- 
est. He was shocked by the prevailing tone of social 
morals. He seemed tosee himself living in a generation 
averse to all lofty ideals with whom the extreme of pru- 
dential secularism had superseded the fanatical spiritual- 
ism of the preceding age. He was in collision with the 
bad elements of the XVIII. Century. A commercial crisis 
had brought them out and this was then a novelty.” 
He wrote an “ Essay towards preventing the ruin of Great 
Britain,” which was published in 1721, and gave in it the 
first intimations of his longing for a state of society nearer 
that pure ideal which afterwards intermingled so largely 
with what he thought and attempted. Some changes 
among his London acquaintances had taken place during 
his absence. Atterbury as Dean of Westminster, had read 
the funeral service at the burial of Addison in the Chapel 
of Henry the VII., Swift was in Dublin, and Steele, with 
broken health and fortune had retired to his country 
seat near Cermarthon in Wales. But Pope was in Twick- 
enham and invited him to his residence. Clarke was still 
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attracting attention by discoursing on philosophical the- 
ology in S. James's, Westminister, and Sherlock and Butler 
were both rising to higher and more honorable positions 
in the Church. 

In the Autumn of 1721, he was back at his old academic 
home in Trinity College after having been away from Ire- 
land for a period of more than eight years. ‘‘I had no 
sooner set foot on shore” he wrote to Lord Percival “ than 
I heard that the Deanery of Dromore was vacant, with 
#500 a year and a sinecure—a circumstance that recom- 
mends it to me beyond any preferment in the kingdom, 
though there are some deaneries of twice that value.” 
Through the influence of friends his patent for its possess- 
ion passed the great seal in February, but the Bishop of 
the Diocese claimed the right of nomination, and a law- 
suit ensued which Berkeley engaged in with small chance 
of winning his case—employing “ eight lawyers” and going 
to London to inform himself on some legal points not well 
understood in Ireland. The suit dragged its slow length 
along and was still undecided in May 1724, when by the 
good offices of Lady Percival he was presented with a 
more valuable living than Dromore. ‘ Yesterday” he said, 
writing under that date to a friend,“‘I received my Patent 
for the best deanery in this kingdom, that of Derry. It is 
said to be worth £1500 per annum, but I do not consider 
it with a view to enriching myself. I shall be perfectly 
contented if it facilitates and recommends my scheme of 
Bermuda.” 

The ‘‘ scheme of Bermuda” had taken shape in his mind 
two years before and was nothing less thana plan to found 
a College in some convenient part of the West Indies 
where English youth of the plantations might be educated 
to supply their churches with pastors of good morals and 
good learning,” and where a ‘‘number of young American 
savages might also be educated till they had taken the 
degree of Master of Arts.” He put histhoughts upon this 
scheme with wonderful intensity and turned every personal 
advantage in the channel of its support. It set him above 
soliciting with earnestness any preferment in Great Britain. 
Shortly prior to being made Dean of Derry a curious piece 
of good fortune befell him in an unexpected way. 

After the death of her mother in 1717, Hester Vanhom- 
righ, the unhappy Vanessa of Swift, settled upon her es- 
tate at Marley Abbey, ten miles from Dublin, and discover- 
ing that the Dean had disappointed her and privately 
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married Stella, she revoked the will which made him her 
heir, and dying broken-hearted in May 1723, left her 
property to be divided between Berkeley and a gentleman 
who afterwards became an Irish judge. This was a new 
stimulant to the Bermuda enterprize and providentially 
relieved him of any pecuniary anxiety. He wrote to Lord 
Percival a few days after learning of the bequest: ‘ Here 
is something that will surprise your lordship, as it doth 
me. Mrs. Hester Vanhomrigh, a lady to whom I was a 
< stranger, having never in the whole course of my 
ife exchanged a word with her, died on Sunday night. 
Yesterday her will was opened by which it appears that I 
am constituted executor, the advantage whereof is com- 
puted by those who understand her affairs to be worth 
43,000 ; if a suit she had be carried it will be considerably 
more.” 
With the deanery of Derry which, as before shown came 
the next year, he was now prepared to urge his favorite 
scheme and went to London to solicit subscriptions and 
the protection and patronage of the Government. Swift 
recommended him to Lord Carteret, who was soon to be- 
come Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in a characteristic letter 
which thus describes the zeal and purpose of Berkeley : 
‘“‘ He is an absolute philosopher with regard to money, 
titles, and power ; and for three years past he has been 
struck with a notion of founding a University at Bermuda 
by a charter from the Crown. He has seduced several 
of the hopefullest young Clergymen and others here, many 
of them well provided for, and all in the fairest way of pre- 
ferment ; but in England his conquests are greater, and I 
doubt will spread very far this winter. He showed me a 
little tract which he designs to publish, and there your 
Excellency will see his whole scheme of a life, academico- 
philosophical (I shall make you remember what you were) 
of a college founded for Indian scholars and missionaries, 
where he most exorbitantly proposes a whole hundred 
pounds a year for himself, forty pounds for a Fellow, and 
ten for a Student. His heart will break if his Deanery be 
not taken from him and left to your Excellency’s disposal. 
I discouraged him by the coldness of courts and ministers 
who will interpret all this as impossible and a vision ; but 
nothing will do. And, therefore, I humbly entreat your 
Excellency either to use such persuasions as will keep one 
of the first men in the kingdom for learning and virtue, 
quiet at home, or assist him by your credit to compass his 
romantic design.” 
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Berkeley was eminently successful in presenting his 
scheme in London and winning for it favor from all classes 
of persons. The members of the Scriblurns Club with whom 
he dined one day at the house of a friend, agreed among 
themselves to have a little sport at his expense about 
Bermuda, but finally after listening to the many witty 
things which had been said, he asked to be heard in his 
turn, and “displayed his plan with such an astonishing 
and amazing force of eloquence and enthusiasm that they 
were struck dumb, and after some pause, rose up all 
together with earnestness exclaiming, ‘ Let us set out with 
him immediately.’” Bolingbroke wrote to Swift that he 
would ‘“‘ gladly exchange Europe for its charms, only not 
in a Missionary capacity.” 

The subscriptions went upto £5,000, including one from 
Sir Robert Walpole himself, then the Prime Minister, but 
not satisfied with these, he sought a royal charter and a 
grant of £20,000 to endow the College, which George the 
I. had encouraged him to believe might be allowed out 
ofthe monies to come from ceding S. Kitts to the British 
government according to the Treaty of Utrecht. Berkeley 
is said to have canvassed every member of both Houses of 
Parliament to secure his object, and when the vote was 
carried in the House of Commons, May, 1726, only two 
voices were heard in the negative. Walpole did not 
oppose the bill but secretly hoped that it would be rejected, 
and on being remonstrated with after its passage for 
allowing sucha proposition from the Crown, he replied with 
sarcastic serenity,—‘‘ Who would have thought that any- 
thing for promoting religion or learning could have passed 
a British Parliament.” 

He had now been in London from September 1724, 
urging his Bermuda scheme and attending the court of 
Queen Caroline, ‘‘ not,”—he says, ‘‘ because he loved courts 
but because he loved America.” It was in this period that 
he engaged in theological and political discussion, and 
met for this purpose among others such master minds as 
Clarke, Sherlock and Hoadly. We are told that he was 
idolized in England before he set off for America. He 
used to go to S. James’s two days a week to dispute with 
Dr. Samuel Clarke before Queen Caroline, then Princess 
of Wales, and had a magnificent gold medal presented to 
him by George II. but he complained of the drudgery 
of taking part in these useless disputes.” 

On the 4th of September, 1728, in the forty-fourth year 
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of his age he sailed down the river Thames ina ‘hired 
ship of 250 tons,” full of glowing hopes and eager to begin, 
as Sir James Mackintosh termed it, ‘a work of heroic or 
rather God-like benevolence.” This is his own account 
of the embarkation in a letter to Lord Percival, written 
September 3d: ‘‘ To-morrow we sail down the river. 
Mr. James and Mr. Dalton go with me, so doth my wife, 
a daughter of the late Chief Justice Foster, whom I mar- 
ried since I saw your lordship. I chose her for her quali- 
ties of mind, and her unaffected inclination to books. She 
goes with great thankfulness, to live a plain farmer’s life, 
and wear stuff of her own spinning. I have presented her 
with a spinning-wheel. Her fortune was £2,000 originally, 
but travelling and exchange have reduced it to less than 
41,500, English money. I have placed that and about 
£600 of my own in South Sea annuities.” 

After being tossed on the ocean for a long time, and 
touching at Virginia by the way, the vessel arrived at 
Newport, Rhode Island, near the end of January, 1729, 
and Berkeley was as much surprised at the sight of the 
town and harbor as the people of Newport were surprised 
at the appearance among them of so great a dignitary of 
the Church of England. He was received with demon- 
strations of high respect, and ushered into the place by a 
number of gentlemen ‘to whom he behaved himself after 
a very complaisant manner.” He was charmed with what 
he saw. The grand ocean scenery, the delightful breezes, 
and the gorgeous sunsets filled him with admiration, and 
he would have been glad to fix the College here rather 
than in Bermuda, but the consent of the Crown must be 
given to any change, and he must receive the Royal grant 
before he could proceed farther in the enterprise for which 
he left his country. In the summer succeeding his arrival 
he purchased a farm of about one hundred acres in a 
sequestered spot, under a hill which commands a wide 
view of sea and land, and built a house, still standing, 
which in a loyal spirit he named Whitehall to keep up his 
remembrance of the palace of the British Kings. The 
farm as he said in a letter to Thomas Prior ‘‘is fit for cows 
and sheep, and may be of good use for supporting our 
College at Bermuda.” It adjoined one of about the same 
extent belonging to the Rev. Mr. Honyman on which he 
resided. The friends with whom he had crossed the ocean 
fixed their abode in Boston, but he preferred the quiet of 
his new home, and while waiting for the government grant, 
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the rocks that skirt the shore and the neighboring groves 
afforded the silence and solitude so well suited to his 
philosophic meditations. ‘‘ After my long fatigue this re- 
tirement” he wrote Lord Percival ‘is very agreeable to 
me, and my wife loves a country life and books, as well as 
to pass her time continually and cheerfully without any 
other conversation than her husband and the dead.” 

The society of Newport at that time was composed of 
gentry, lawyers, physicians, and merchants who retained 
very many of the customs and manners of the old world, 
and Berkeley mixed with them, preached often in the 
Episcopal Church for Mr. Honyman, the Rector, and drew 
“‘astrange medley of different persuasions” to hear his log- 
ical and eloquent discourses. He had time to think over his 
movements and mistakes, and to use a great deal of phil- 
osophy while Walpole was withholding the government 
aid and giving no intimation of his ultimate intention to 
defeat the Bermuda scheme. The prospect, which was not 
altogether clear when he left England, grew darker after 
his arrival in Newport. He had run the risk of a tedious 
winter voyage to convince the world that he wasin earnest, 
but the suspense in which he was now held was something 
he had not anticipated. ‘‘ The truth is,” he wrote Lord 
Percival in June 1729, ‘‘I am not in my own power, not 
being at liberty to act without the concurrence as well of 
the Ministry as of my associates. I cannot therefore place 
the College where I please, and though on some accounts 
I did, and do still think, it would more probably be attend- 
ed with success if placed here rather than in Bermuda, 
yet if the Government and those engaged with me should 
persist in the old scheme, I am ready to go thither, and 
will do so as soon as I hear the money is received and my 
associates arrived,” 

The beautiful vision which he had hoped to realize was 
now fast melting away, -and in Whitehall, where he had 
begun domestic life, a son was born to him whom the father 
baptized in Trinity Church, September I, 1729. Letters 
from England reached him irregularly and after many de- 
lays, one from Thomas Prior was six months on its passage, 
but the crisis of his scheme at last came when Sir Robert 
Walpole, in an interview with the Bishop of London held 
for the purpose of getting definite information about the 
grant, said: ‘If you put this question to me as a Minister, 
I must and can assure you, that the money shall most un- 
doubtedly be paid as soon as suits with public convenience ; 
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but if you ask me asa friend whether Dean Berkeley should 
continue in America, expecting the payment of £20,000, 
I advise him by all means, to return home to Europe, and 
to give up his present expectations.” 

This was the treacherous blow which felled to the dust 
the hopes of Berkeley. It left him no alternative but to 
make speedy preparations for terminating his stay in this 
country. He had not been idle during his recluse life at 
Newport. Men who had studied his philosophy and im- 
bibed his principles formed his personal acquaintance and 
sympathized with him in his benevolent enterprise. 

The Rev. Dr. Samuel Johnson, a Missionary of the Church 
of England in Stratford, Connecticut, distinguished for his 
theological attainments and philosophical investigations, 
weighed his works with singular care before his arrival in 
America and became so much interested in them and so 
much of a convert to his system that he opened a corres- 
pondence with Berkeley and visited him at Whitehall, when 
not only great metaphysical questions were discussed, but 
other subjects considered, bearing on Christian education 
and on the way to do something as a partial remedy for 
the failure of the Bermuda scheme. Johnson had been a 
Tutor in Yale College and animportant one, but he retired 
from that office in 1719, and devoting himself to the study 
of theology, was ordained the next year a Congregational 
Minister and appointed to officiate for a little flock in the 
vicinity of New Haven. His inquisitive mind led him to 
read the books on the shelves of the well-selected library 
of the College, and to examine most thoroughly the doc- 
trines and usages of the Primitive Church as compared 
with the Presbyterian system ; and the result was that he 
and the head of the Institution and one of its Tutors re- 
linquished their positions and crossed the ocean to obtain 
holy orders in the Church of England. He had been set- 
tled in Stratford more than five years when Berkeley landed 
at Newport, and though a strong Churchman, he had not 
ceased to be interested in Yale College and to cultivate a 
friendly intercourse with its principal officers and with the 
best educated men in the Colonies. 

It has been said that he taught the Berkeleyan philos- 
ophy while a tutor and that Jonathan Edwards, one of the 
most acute metaphysical reasoners the world has ever seen, 
became a convert to the system through his instructions, 
but neither of these statements can be true. Edwards, 
who graduated in 1720, was nota reverent pupil of Johnson, 
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if he did become a Berkeleyan, for according to his own 
account, he left in 1717, with a number of disaffected stu- 
dents and went to Wethersfield where an irregular branch 
of the College was set up and where he remained for two 
years, until the Trustees and Council met and “ removed,” 
as he wrote in a letter to his sister,“ that which was the 
cause of our coming away—namely, Mr. Johnson from the 
place of tutor,” 

The departure of Berkeley from Rhode Island was de- 
layed more than a year after he learned that the faith of 
the Government as to the promised aid was really broken. 
It was in this period that he devoted himself with much 
thoroughness and singleness of purpose to the chief studies 
of his life and prepared Alciphron or the Minute Philoso- 
pher, the most popular at the time of all his works. It 
contained graphic pictures of the charming scenery around 
Whitehall, and of the overhanging rocks underneath which, 
according to tradition, he often sat and wrote and medi- 
tated. In the introduction to the work he speaks of the 
“miscarriage” of the “ affair which brought him into this 
remote corner of the Country,” and proceeds : ‘‘ Events are 
not in our power, but it always is to make a good use even 
of the very worst. And I must needs own, the course 
and event of this affair gave opportunity for reflections 
that make me some amends for a great loss of time, pains, 
and expense. A life of action which takes its issue from 
the counsels, passions and views of other men, if it doth 
not draw a man to imitate, will at least teach him to 
observe. And a mind at liberty to reflect on its own 
observations, if it produce nothing useful to the world, 
seldom fails of entertainment to itself. For several months 
past, I have enjoyed such liberty and leisure in this distant 
retreat, far beyond the verge of that whirlpool of business, 
faction and pleasure, which is called the world.” 

Johnson paid Berkeley a final visit in the summer of 
1731, and received from him many valuable books, and 
interested him deeply in the College with which he had 
himself been connected. The Dean was then preparing to 
break up and leave Whitehall and the Country, and it was 
natural, under the circumstances, to be concerned how to 
dispose of those books in his library which he did not 
wish to take with him, and of the farm so as best “to 
promote religion and learning in this uncultivated part of 
the world.” On the 7th of September,two days after the 
death of an infant daughter,buried under the shadows of 
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the venerable Church where he had often preached, he 
wrote to Johnson that he was “upon the point of setting 
out for Boston in order to embark for England,” and 
said, ‘‘the hurry he was in could not excuse his neglect- 
ing to acknowledge the favor of his letter.” ‘* My endeav- 
ors,” he added, “‘ shall not be wanting, some way or other 
to be useful ; and I should be very glad to be so in partic- 
ular to the College at New Haven, and the more so as you 
were once a member of it, and have still an influence 
there.” 

How long he lingered in Boston before the embarcation 
has not been ascertained, but he reappeared in London in 
February 1732, and on the 18th day of that month preached 
in the Church of S. Mary-le-Bow the anniversary ser- 
mon before the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. He was well fitted to deliver such a dis- 
course by his sojourn in America and his association with 
leading Missionaries of the Church of England in the 
neighborhood of Newport who, according to the testimony 
of Mrs. Berkeley, ‘‘agreed among themselves to hold a 
sort of Synod in Whitehall twice in a year in order to 
enjoy the advantages of his advice and exhortation.” 
Four such meetings are said to have been held. 

The absorbing dream of his manhood was over, and 
when he returned to London for the fifth and last time, 
few of his old and most intimate associates were there to 
make mention of his disappointment. Clarke and Collins 
and Steele had descended to their graves ; Swift had left 
the metropolis forever, and Butler, as Prof. Fraser states, 
““was buried in the seclusion of his northern rectory at 
Stanhope, pondering the thoughts which four years later 
found expression in the Axzalogy.” Still Berkeley was 
welcomed home by the great and good of the realm, and 
if on account of the failure of his scheme he seemed to be 
less buoyant of spirit, it did not diminish his zeal to pre- 
serve and propagate the truth. One of his earliest biog- 
raphers (Bishop Stock) relates that after his return from 
Rhode Island, ‘“‘ the Queen often commanded his attend- 
ance to discourse with him on what he had observed 
worthy of notice in America.” But Courts were no more 
his pleasure now than they had been in former days, 
and his attention was chiefly occupied with his Adciphron 
or the Minute Fhilosopher, a work in seven dialogues, 
designed to meet the questionings of the free-thinkers 
with whom he had been personally acquainted and to 
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check the increase of irreligion and scepticism. It was 
first published in London, in the Spring of 1732, and a 
second edition of it appeared in the same year,—a neat 
copy of which on thick paper lies before me as I write 
these pages. The picture in the title page of the first 
volume, of a broken cistern, with water running out as 
fast as the stream pours in, is significant of the arrogant 
attempts to overthrow theological beliefs and construct a 
system contrary to the laws of natural and revealed 
religion. 

The next business of Berkeley was to set himself right 
about Bermuda College and make an adjustment or a sat- 
isfactory disposition of the private subscriptions which 
had been received in its support. And now he remem- 
bered his promise to Johnson and his own prediction in 
the poem, beginning, 


“Westward the course of Empire takes its way.” 


He wrote to him on the 15th of July, 1732, inclosing a 
deed of his farm in Rhode Island to the President and 
Fellows of Yale College, and opened his letter with words 
which show the singleness of his intentions and the fore- 
cast of his mind as to a post-graduate course : ‘‘Some part 
of the benefactions to the College of Bermuda, which I 
could not return, the benefactors being deceased, joined 
with the assistance of some living friends, has enabled me 
without any great loss to myself, to dispose of my farm in 
Rhode Island in favor of the College in Connecticut. It 
is my opinion that as human learning and the improve- 
ments of Reason are of no small use in Religion, so it 
would very much forward those ends, if some of your 
students were enabled to subsist longer at their studies, 
and if by a public tryal and premium an emulation were 
inspired into all. This method hath been found useful in 
other learned societies, and I think it cannot fail of being 
so in one where a person so well qualified as yourself has 
such influence, and will bear a share in the elections.” 
Twelve months later he had interested some of the 
Bermuda subscribers to such a degree in Yale College 
that he was enabled, with their assistance, to send over a 
donation to the library of nearly one thousand volumes, 
valued at about £500: ‘‘ The finest collection of books,” 
according to President Clap, ‘‘ which had then ever been 
brought to America.” He sent a valuable collection of 
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Greek and Roman Classics to Harvard College also, but 
this was destroyed when Harvard Hall, where the library 
was kept, was burnt on a tempestuous winter's night in 
1764. 

ge singular fatality seems to have attended the designs 
of Berkeley for the good of America. His benefactions 
to Yale College,—especially Whitehall and his farm in 
Rhode Island—have not produced the sure helps to classic 
learning which under. other circumstances might have been 
secured. The farm, situated three miles or so from the 
present centre of Newport life and summer gayety, is now 
computed to be worth thousands of dollars, but in 1763, it 
was leased for nine hundred and ninety-nine years, which 
was virtually a sale of the land, and the rent for all the 
remaining time is barely nominal, only $140.00 per annum. 
If the appreciation of the property could have been fore- 
seen and no long lease given, what an income would have 
been secured for distribution to ‘‘the Scholars of the 
House” according to the design and conditions of the 
pious founder ! 

Berkeley was not set aside and forgotten after his return 
to England. His goodness and greatness were recog- 
nized, and it was some compensation for the disappoint- 
ment of his cherished hopes in regard to Bermuda that 
he was nominated early in January, 1734, to the Bishopric 
of Cloyne, in succession to Dr. Synge, a college friend 
who was translated to the See of Ferns. The acceptance of 
this position made it proper that he should vacate the Dean- 
ery of Derry, which had been retained by him since his ap- 
pointment to it in 1724. His health at this time was not 
good and his system seemed to be much disordered. ‘ Of 
late,” he wrote to his American friend Johnson, “I have 
been laid up with the gout which hath hitherto hindered me 
from going to Ireland to be consecrated Bishop of Cloyne, 
to which his Majesty nominated me near three months 
ago.” He commissioned his correspondent, Thomas Prior, 
to look out a lodging for himself and family in Dublin,“ to 
be taken only by the week,”—as it was not his design to 
tarry there longer than was absolutely necessary—and 
when his library and furniture were again packed and ship- 
ped to that city, he took his final departure from London 
and proceeded to Dublin, where he was consecrated on 
Sunday the 19th of May, 1734, Bishop of Cloyne. 

He was now once more in his native island, and having 
become settled in his See House, with his wife and two 
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infant sons,—the youngest, George, who lived to perpet- 
uate his name, was born in London—he began to resume 
by degrees his philosophical investigations and at the same 
time to apply his vigorous and original intellect to the ful- 
fillment of his Episcopal duties. Cloyne was one of the 
smallest Irish Dioceses, with forty-four churches and four- 
teen thousand Protestant inhabitants, and while he might 
have been elevated toa richer and better See, Berkeley 
preferred the quiet and retirement of this remote corner, 
away from courts, from men of thought and letters, and 
here he dwelt among the simple people and illiterate 
squires for eighteen years without seeming to have impres- 
sed them at all with the greatness and benevolence of his 
character. One of his successors called the place “‘a dirty 
Irish village”; and it lies in the centre of a valley a few 
miles east of Cork harbor, and presents to-day many of the 
peculiar features of scenery and civilization which it pos- 
sessed one hundred and fifty years ago. A visit to it in 
1870, and a walk through its streets and under the an- 
cient elms that overshadow its humble dwellings made me 
think of Berkeley at every turn, and inclined me to accept 
the concise description of an acute observer: ‘‘if you sur- 
vey this place with an English eye, you would find little 
to commend, but with an Irish one nothing to blame.” 
Cloyne has ceased to be a separate Diocese, and is now a 
part of the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Cork and Ross, 
but the Cathedral, mantled with luxuriant ivy, remains, 
and so do the Cave, the See House and the Palace Garden, 
and a few rods distant from these rises one of those mys- 
terious and picturesque Round Towers of Ireland whose 
date and design no one has ever unfolded. What seems 
strange to the visitor is that he can find no memorials of 
Berkeley,—no tablet in the Chancel, or monument of any 
kind within or without the Cathedral to show respect for 
the memory of the greatest name associated with its his- 
tory.* 





* A movement has recently been made to erect a suitable monument 
in the Cathedral, and the Bishops of the Irish Church, noblemen, and 
meng in the Universities a Gebel, Cambridge, and Dublin, have 

ecome interested in procuring a fund for this = and sent their 
circulars to a few Americans for aid. The Bishop has not been for- 
gotten at Dublin University. The first thing which attracted my 
attention as I entered the Chapel was a Chancel window with the 
simple inscription : “In Memoriam—The Rt. Rev. George Berkeley, 
D.D., Bishop of Cloyne, sometime Fellow of this University.” When 
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Berkeley was surrounded in his See by a strong Roman 
Catholic influence, and in his first visitation charge to the 
Clergy there are wise suggestions how to deal with it and 
yet be true to the Church. A brief extract from this 
charge will show his Christian spirit : ‘‘ There is, doubt- 
less, an indiscreet, warm, overbearing manner ; and in the 
hands of those who have it the best arguments are weak, 
and the best cause will suffer. There is, on the other 
hand, a gentle, prudent, and obliging way which would be 
an advantage to the worst, a way that softens the heart 
and prepares it for conviction. Would youin earnest make 
proselytes, follow S. Paul’s example, and in his sense 
become all things to all men, that you may gain some. 
Adopt as much as you conscientiously can of their ways 
of thinking ; suit yourselves to their capacities and char- 
acters; put yourselves in their places, and then consider 
how you should like to be dealt with, and what would of- 
fend you. If your intention is rather to gain a proselyte 
than to triumph over him, you must manage his passions 
and skilfully touch his prejudices. To convince men, you 
must not begin with shocking, angering or shaming them,” 

The life at Cloyne was almost as much that of a recluse 
as the life at Newport. Travelling had become a weari- 
ness to him and his increasing ill-health kept him chiefly 
at home and led him to find renewed enjoyment in his 
books and philosophic meditations. The family was a 
centre of happiness into which he infused his own love of 
truth and of art, and though without any ear for music 
himself, he made it a study with his children and retained 
for years as their teacher the celebrated Signor Pasqui- 
lino, the embarrassed Italian gentleman who, according to 
Prof. Fraser, had been learning English from a Dictionary, 
and in an outburst of gratitude to his patron for an unex- 
pected favor exclaimed: ‘‘May God fickle your Lord- 
ship!” 

_ the works which he produced during his Epis- 
copate were the Querist and Siris,—the first published 
anonymously in three parts, and containing original and 
valuable hints on social and political economy. Szr7s was 
issued under his own name and, while breathing the phi- 





the new Battell Chapel of Yale College was completed, in 1876, a fit- 

ting window, recognizing him as an early benefactor, was placed in it 

th subscriptions obtained from graduates and undergraduates of the 
Toner the memory of Berkeley. 
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losophic spirit more perhaps than any of his publications, 
was the direct fruit of his enthusiasm about Tar-Water, 
which he recommended as a universal medicine and which 
was becoming quite the rage both in England and Ire- 
land. Manufactories for it were established in different 
places, and he himself set up an apparatus for making it 
in Cloyne, and was such a believer in the virtues of tar 
that he put large balls of it at the roots of the myrtle 
which he planted with his ‘‘own hands” to adorn his gar- 
den walks. A tar-water controversy ensued as prolific in 
pamphlets as the controversy with the free-thinkers ten 
years before. With Berkeley it took a metaphysical turn 
and gave him an opportunity to weigh and revise in his 
contemplative old age the adventurous speculations of 
youth. He frequently spoke of his favorite medicine in 
letters to his correspondents and, having a vein of humor 
in his composition, he prefixed to one addressed to his 
friend, Prior, a playful stanza which ended : 





‘the doctors are men ; 
Who drinks tar-water will drink it again.” 


Efforts of friends to withdraw him at this time from the 
seclusion of Cloyne and get him promoted to a better See 
were of no avail. He could not be tempted by a larger 
income or higher honors. ‘‘I am not in love,” said he to 
Prior, ‘‘ with feasts, and crowds, and visits, and late hours, 
and strange faces, and a hurry of affairs often insignifi- 
cant. For my own private satisfaction, I had rather be 
master of my time than wear a diadem. I repeat these 
things to you, that I may not seem to have declined all 
steps tothe primacy out of singularity, or pride or stupid- 
ity, but from solid motives. As for the argument from 
the opportunity of doing good, I observe that duty obli- 
ges men in high stations to decline occasions of doing 
good, but duty doth not oblige men to solicit such high 
stations.” He had conceived a plan, which he’ called his 
“Oxford scheme,” of exchanging his bishopric for a can- 
onry, or headship in the University, whither he had deci- 
ded to send his son George rather than place him in his 
own Alma Mater at Dublin. When he found the exchange 
impracticable, he tendered a formal resignation of his See, 
for he had strong objections to non-resident Bishops. 
The singular proposal excited the curiosity of George II., 
and on discovering by whom it was made, he declared 
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that Berkeley should die a Bishop in spite of himself, and 
that he might live wherever he pleased. This left him at 
liberty to execute his purpose of removing to Oxford, but 
the sickness of a favorite son (William) prevented him 
until the death of the youth, in 1751, at the age of sixteen. 
The event threw a shadow of deep gloom over the household 
in Cloyne and touched sensibly the paternal heart. It was 
the first great break in the family which had found so much 
real enjoyment within its own circle. ‘I was a man,” he 
wrote to a friend, ‘ retired from the amusement of politics, 
visits, and what the worldcalls pleasure. I had a little 
friend, educated always under mine own eye, whose paint- 
ing delighted me, whose music ravished me, and whose 
lively, gay spirit was a continual feast. It has pleased 
God to take him hence.” 

The later years at Cloyne were those in which he affec- 
tionately remembered his transatlantic friend, Rev. Dr. 
Johnson of Stratford ; and he was glad to hear through 
him of the “ prosperous estate” of learning in the College 
to which he had sent his benefactions. For a quarter ofa 
century their Correspondence had been kept up with toler- 
able regularity, and several things concerning it were first 
brought to light in my own volume,* which give added 
interest to the romantic episode of Rhode Island as well 
as to the retired life in the ‘‘ serene corner” of Cloyne. So 
late as July 25th, 1751, he wrote to Johnson, and this was 
probably his last letter to him; but his great American 
friend, who never ceased to love him for his virtues and honor 
him for his learning and philosophy, published about the 
same time a work entitled ‘‘Elementa Philosophica,” 
which, ‘‘ from the deepest sense of gratitude,” he dedicated 
to the Bishop of Cloyne, and not knowing that he had 
broken up and removed to the fair vale of the Cherwell 
and the Isis, he sent him a copy accompanied by a letter, 
neither of which was received in time for the eyes of the 
patron, 

His son George had been entered a student at Christ 
Church, and ill-health prevented the father from going on 
with him in May, 1752, but in the middle of the ensuing 
August he left Cloyne forever with his wife and daughter, 
—his eldest son Henry, born in this Country, had been 
abroad for his health in the South of France nearly two 
years,—and when the party reached their destination, the 





* Life and Correspondence of Samuel Johnson, D.D., 1874. 
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Bishop was so prostrated that he had to be “carried from 
his landing on the English shore, in a horse litter to 
Oxford.” He had scarcely had time to be settled in a 
house in Holywell Street, and form the acquaintance of a 
few of the heads of the Colleges, and give attention to the 
reprint of one or two of his works when a change came to 
him greater than all before. If he had begun to realize 
his dream of repose in this Classic Seat where the memo- 
ries of a thousand years are gathered, it was not long that 
he did so, for his ‘‘removal to eternal rewards,” as his 
son wrote to Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ happened suddenly and with- 
out any previous notice or pain on Sunday evening, Jan- 
uary 14th, as he was sitting with my mother, sister and 
myself, and although all possible means were instantly 
used, no symptom of life ever appeared after, nor could the 
physicians assign any cause for his death, as they were 
certain it was not an apoplexy . . . . He arrived at 
Oxford on the 25th of August, and had received great 
benefit from the change of air, and by God's blessing on 
Tar-Water, insomuch that for some years he had not been 
in better health than he was the instant before he left us.” 
Berkeley provided in his Will that his body, after being 
“kept five days,” should be buried in the church-yard of 
the parish where he died, and accordingly his remains 
were interred in the Cathedral at Oxford, and a monu- 
ment was placed over them with a Latin inscription com- 
memorative of the virtues of his pure and beautiful life. 
Let us leave him here and look for a moment in con- 
clusion at the revival of an interest in his works and phil- 
osophy. Prof. Fraser in the little volume named at the 
head of this article, makes ‘an attempt,” as he says, ‘‘ to 
present for the first time, Berkeley’s philosophic thought 
in its organic unity.” He had previously done an admir- 
able service in gathering and editing his Works in three 
octavo volumes, with his Life and Letters, and an account 
of his Philosophy in a fourth, to which the last publica- 
tion, forming one of the Series of philosophical classics 
for English readers, is but supplementary. No one com- 
ing after him will find many facts to glean in regard to 
the mitred Saint of Cloyne. His excellent and catholic 
spirit comes out not more in his Missionary deeds than in 
the letters and papers which have now been rescued from 
oblivion and committed to the press. 
Want of clearness is incident in some degree to the 
study of metaphysics, and Prof. Fraser is not always per- 
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fectly lucid in his explanation of the ideal system or of 
the dividing line between true and false philosophy. But 
he is to be congratulated for having done so much to per- 
petuate a great name known and honored in Europe and 
America. He is an ardent admirer of the character he 
portrays. ‘‘Of the various imperfect thoughts,” are his 
words, ‘‘about our mysterious life, that of Berkeley— 
wrapped up in his conception of the material world—seems 
to me, when truly understood, to be among the simplest 
and most beautiful in the history of philosophy.” Scant 
mention is made of his theological discourses because his 
high reputation was won in other fields of thought, but 
judging from those delivered at Newport, he was a Script- 
ural, calm, unimpassioned preacher who took the common 
doctrines of the Church as the framework of his instruct- 
ion and applied them to the practical duties of the Christ- 
ian life. 

A few domestic relics of Berkeley, given by him to 
friends in this country, when he left for England, are still 
carefully cherished and preserved. One of these of special 
interest for its associations, is the chair in which he was 
accustomed to sit at Newport, and in which he is believed 
to have written out ‘ Alciphron, or the Minute Philos- 
opher.” It descended to the Rev. Dr. Thomas W. Coit of 
Middletown, from his grandmother—a Newport lady who 
received it from her father, to whom Berkeley had pre- 
sented it, and the chair was given her to help furnish a 
new house on her marriage and removal to New London. 
It has been committed to the custody of Trinity College, 
Hartford, and on each occasion of the annual commence- 
ment of that institution, the President sits in it and con- 
fers the degrees upon the graduating class. In itself it is 
of little worth, far less valuable than the oak chair in 
Westminster Abbey— ‘where kings and queens are 
crowned,”—but time and historic associations have sur- 
rounded it with an interest and made it precious to the 
student, the scholar, and the philosopher. 


E. E. BEARDSLEY. 
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CORRESPONDANCE DU PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND ET DU 
roi Louis XVIII. pendant le congrés de Vienne. Paris: publiée par 
G. Pallain, Gr. in-8. 


American Edition (translated jnto English). New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 


The past year has been enriched by much new and 
important material for the coming historian of the first 
Empire and the Restoration. We have already had 
Madame De Rémusat’s reminiscences of the Court of 
Napoleon and the autobiography and letters of Metter- 
nich. Inthe book whose titte we give above, we havea 
fresh contribution of the greatest historical interest and 
value. The French Editor, Mr. G. Pallain, takes care, in his 
able preface, to inform us, that it has no connection with the 
expected publication of the ‘‘ Memoirs” of Prince Talley- 
rand. He gracefully intimates, that it would be out of 
character with the great Diplomatist not ‘‘to have most 
skillfully arranged the conditions of perspective, under 
which he should choose to be seen by the generations 
which should come after him.” These letters must be free 
from the slightest suspicion of such secret and delicate 
manipulation by their author for such an end, inasmuch as 
until now, from the time they were written, they have 
slept forgotten in the Archives of the French Ministry for 
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Foreign Affairs. They cover but a brief space of the long 
political career of Talleyrand, but one so crowded with 
great issues, as perhaps to constitute its climax. It is the 
time, the occasion, the manifestation of the personal 
character and aims of kings and statesmen, the unexpected 
lights (never intended for the vulgar crowd without) 
thrown into the Green Room of the Diplomatic stage— 
that make it, to the historian, such a veritable ‘“ find.” 
The allied Powers, which after an exhausting struggle, 
had consigned the fallen Bonaparte to Elba and set the 
Bourbon, Louis the XVIII, on the throne of France, had 
now to face the paramount question of the permanent 
pacification of Europe—a question, which as involving the 
reconstruction or absorption of so many ruined kingdoms, 
and the satisfactory division of the spoils of victory, was 
attended with stupendous difficulties. 

The position of France especially was in the highest 
degree critical, as the safety of the Bourbon against the 
outbreak of popular revolution and the possible return of 
Napoleon, could only be guaranteed by a foreign alliance, 
most embarrassing to select amid the fierce jealousies of so 
many States. It is forthe settlement of these vital issues, the 
Great Powers resolved upon holding a Congress of nations 
at Vienna. Talleyrand was selected by Louis the XVIII, 
as the representative of France, and his letters to that 
monarch are his private record of the transactions of the 
Congress, and his own personal opinions and observations, 
during its session. We can only add, for want of space, 
that the pole-star of Talleyrand’s diplomacy was “ Legiti- 
macy.” A Dynastic Bourbon on the throne secured by an 
alliance with England and Austria, he regarded, as Mira- 
beau before him, the only pogsible safeguard of the integ- 
rity of France and peace of Europe. So much, in brief 
for the situation, which gave birth to this remarkable cor- 
respondence. 

These letters of Talleyrand are as unlike diplomatic 
correspondence of the dry-as-dust and red-tape order, as 
possible to conceive. The impressible French vivacity and 
grace make the proverbially dull routine of congressional 
action, sparkle all over with epigram and anecdote. We must 
beware, however, of the assurance, that we have even in 
these confidential letters to his sovereign, the dona-fide of 
Talleyrand. Contrary to the vulgar estimate of Diplomat- 
ists, they appear, if these letters of Talleyrand and those 
of Metternich are to be the basis of our judgment, 
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endowed with an abnormal development of conscience. The 

latter ofter provokes a smile by his sublime and serene 

consciousness of perfect moral rectitude, even in his most 

astute diplomatic successes. This quality, least of all, did 

we expect to find in Talleyrand, who has always appeared 

in history as the typical ‘‘ man of the world,” the man who 
realized the popular idea, that he is the most accomplished 
diplomatist who can lie with the easiest grace. But Met- 
ternich himself seems to be not more absolutely con- 
vinced of his invariable purity and integrity of act and 
motive, or more disposed to ‘habitually appeal to the 
abstract rule of “the Right” and the sacredness of moral 
obligations. We commend our readers to the study of this 
strange game for States and Crowns, told in all the swift 
fluctuations of interest and passion, by the cleverest of the 
players. What names gathered round that famous council- 
table of the Vienna Congress !—Metternich — Nesselrode 

—Von Humbolt—Talleyrand. Looking in—their hands 

on their swords—Austria, Russia, Prussia, France! 

THE VARIORUM EDITION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
with Various Renderings and Readings from the best authorities, 
Edited by Rev. R. L. Clarke, M.A., Alfred Goodwin, M.A. and W. 
Sanday, D.D. London; Eyre & Spottiswoode. New York: E.& J. 
B. Young & Co. 

The New Testament. Translated out of the Greek. Being the 
Version set forth A.D., 1611, compared with the most ancient au- 
thorities, and revised 1881. Together with | James’ Version, 
arranged on opposite and corresponding pages. New York: James 
Pott. 

The issue of the Variorum New Testament, —incalcu- 
lably rich in contents and a marvel of compression,—is 
about as characteristic of the time as the issue of the 
Revised Version itself. They have appeared almost to- 
gether, and would seem to have been part of the same great 
movement, though as undertakings entirely independent of 
each other. It is certainly a striking fact that the age has 
not only called for the Revision, but that there is intelli- 
gence enough abroad to encourage such a publication for 
circulation among the people of the scholarly material 
from which it sprang. This is intended to be a popular 
work, and it is so ingeniously and lucidly arranged that 
any one equal to the study of the English New Testament 
may now go back into the mysteries of its formation, both 
as a text and a translation, and put himself at the point of 
view occupied by the Revisers themselves. It is the only 
way in which he can fully appreciate their work, and qual- 
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ify himself to judge whether the variations from the Old 
Version are really in better correspondence to the original. 

This is its plan. Wherever there might be a variation, 
from the A. V., whether in a word, or a phrase, or a 
whole passage, that particular expression is flanked on 
both sides by a sign (either twin letters or twin numerals, 
as the case may be), which carries the reader’s eye down to 
the foot of the page, where it accounts for itself either as 
pointing to a change so fundamental as to be in the Greek 
text itself, or as one called for because a more accurate 
translation of the text. Sometimes the text has been only 
questioned, but manifestly ought to remain as it has been; 
then the manuscript and critical authorities are given for 
leaving it as itis. Sometimes the text ought to be chang- 
ed: then these authorities are assembled to justify the 
change. In the same way wherever there has been a 
questioned rendering of the Old Version which manifestly 
ought to remain undisturbed, it is bolstered by the names 
of various translators. On the contrary, wherever various 
renderings have been suggested by Biblical expositors of 
great reputation, a choice of several of them is made, if 
variant enough to throw cumulative light upon the word 
or phrase, and the name of the translator is appended to 
each. 

Let it be remembered, that it is the familiar Authorized 
Version, with its double columns to the page, its chapters 
and verses, which is here so annotated, or rather illus- 
trated, at the foot. The side margins are filled also with 
the well-known “references.” It may be judged, then, 
what extraordinary ingenuity has been employed in main- 
taining these three forms of notation all the way down 
each column, and in keeping them so distinct and apart 
that each one carries the reader's mind into its own class 
of associations. 

As to the two points indicated, of various readings and 
various renderings, both have been thoroughly done. The 
student has at his hand the identical material, the very 
tools, with which the late Revisers worked, and he can 
curiously turn to the Revision itself, and find out the 
result to which their counsels came in every instance. 
With all the labor, scholarship, and skill which have been 
expended upon it, the book remains a duodecimo at the 
usual small price of a New Testament. In intelligent 
hands it is more suggestive than any commentary, and 
ought to accompany every copy of the Revised Version. 
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Nothing, as we have already intimated, could so well put 
the reader at the point of view from which to see the 
working out, not only of the New Revision we have, but of 
the whole movement toward a still more perfect one than 
this can claim to be. 

For, if widely circulated, this one thing it will certainly 
do, and will also move hand in hand with the New Ver- 
sion, in doing: It will destroy, utterly and finally, the illu- 
sion which has given to the Authorized Version such a 
superstitious identification with the original as has all 
along hitherto prevailed. It will break through the web 
of sentimentality which has led to a preference for the 
felicitous English of Tyndale, or Coverdale, or Cranmer, 
or the later translators, over what was actually written by 
the Evangelists and Apostles. 77s ‘‘ wellof English un- 
defiled” will be acknowledged to be not quite as crystally 
pure as “‘ Siloa’s brook which flowed fast by the oracles of 
God.” The more Divine truth is known to come percolat- 
ing down from the “ distant hills,” the more will it really 
be the water which He has given us, springing up unto 
everlasting life. It is all-vital, so at least it seems to us, 
that the consciousness of the student of the Scriptures— 
and every reader should be a student—should not be so in- 
tercepted or circumscribed by a translation that the sense 
of the existence of an original, of which it is only the dim 
reflection or shadow, should be blunted or dulled. It is 
curious, even now, to hear people talk about and criticise 
the New Version. One would suppose that a choice and 
ancient English work had been tampered with. The em- 
endations are spoken of in the same breath with those of 
the text of Chaucer, Spenser, or Shakespeare. The public 
cannot seem to get it out of its head that the truth itself 
has been either damaged or altered for the better, by the 
reopening of the vernacular casket it has been locked up 
in and limited by during these two hundred and seventy 
years. 

The best work yet achieved by the New Version is the 
partial destruction of this extraordinary prejudice, and the 
substitution of the true impression that the English Bible 
is only a derived book, in which an authorative alteration 
is to be greeted as a step nearer its original, and therefore 
nearer perfection as the Word of God. But what the 
Revision has incidentally done, the Variorum, we hope, is 
destined to more directly and effectually do. For, in it, 
the vision extends far back, even to the furthest bounds of 
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scholarship in this field. It reaches almost to the era of 
sacred autographs themselves; and all this side of that era 
the English is seen struggling, not in one, but in mani- 
fold forms of speech, to make their meaning manifest. 

The most perfect version of the New Testament that 
could be made would be a Variorum Version; and this 
work foreshadows, we believe, what will some day be done 
ona larger scale. Itsidea is here realized, but not exactly 
its most available form. At present it needs a more alert 
and microscopic eye, than most people are gifted with, to 
use it. 

Too much matter is crowded upon the page, and the 
foot-note arrangement is too far removed from the points 
that are opened. A better arrangement would be one in 
which the text should be in a single broad column at the 
right, and, in a narrow left column, directly opposite and 
abreast, the Variorum of readings and renderings. Every 
passage would then have its side light, which, as we know, 
is all-illuminating to an interior from outside, when the 
front windows are also wide open. 

Such a Variorum—we now speak especially of render- 
ings—is all-essential in drawing the meaning exhaustively 
from the original. No one English text can do it, for any 
such single text can only be attained by compromise. 
Every word must be voted in, and where only one can be 
allowed many another must be left out. The partial over- 
flow into the margin is an evidence of this difficulty as it 
beset the late Revisers—and indeed King James’ Revisers 
also. Mingled with, and partly leading to, this desire to 
attain one standard version has been a salutary terror of 
many versions, none of which could be standard. It is,no 
doubt, exceedingly desirable that there should be but one 
standard, acknowledged always, everywhere, and by all, 
but it is also equally desirable that the entire scholarly and 
spiritual impression received from a passage should be rep- 
resented. It is not only a body of Revisers that can con- 
tribute various suggestions, but the whole body of Biblical 
expositors for ages, and in many languages, can furnish a 
very thesaurus ofsuch. The book before us has made its 
selection out of just sucha mass of authorities, the selections 
limited only by the power of every suggestion to throw 
additional light. It may be judged what tact and delicacy 
of judgment its editors had to exercise in order not to over- 
load their page, and yet not lose sight of anything really 
contributory. Let them be honored for their laborious ex- 
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cursion into many fields, and for the treasures which they 
have brought back. But we more than suspect that they 
have by no means exhausted them. The variety of such 
is great. One expositor or translator is strong in grammar, 
another in philology, another in archzology, another in 
spiritual insight, another in felicity of English speech—let 
each be heard, subject only to the limitations referred to. 
In this way we shall get many versions in one, throwing 
their illustrative light into the text which all have agreed 
upon as the main and current version. But it is only all 
this together that should be looked upon as “‘ the Version,” 
and therefore the margin should never be left out. 

These are the only conditions upon which the depth of 
the original can be ‘¢urned into our native tongue. The 
‘letter ” will then exhibit ‘‘ the spirit.” The whole flavor 
of a passage will be extracted. Every paragraph will be 
a prism revealing the many colors of the pure white ray. 
Even if the renderings be occasionally variant to diversity; 
*twere better so than that all authorities should not speak. 
In that case let the original be givenalso, and the reader be 
left to choose. What we say refers as well to various 
readings, if there cannot be unanimity in the decision of 
which is the best; for better were it that the diversity be 
an open one than that anybody should feel that something 
has been suppressed. The example of this frankness is 
already before us, to some extent, in the New Version. 

There is also another point which should not be forgot- 
ten insuch a scheme. There are certain cardinal or piv- 
otal words—like the one to which a Paper in the last number 
of the Review was devoted, and like some others mentioned 
in it—to whose fullness and subtle depth of meaning, or 
shade of meaning, nothing but a dense glossarial note can 
do justice, and at the marginal side of which, on their 
first occurrence, such a note should appear once for all. 

People will say that thisis the office of a commentary, but 
such as these are not comments; they are the extracted 
truth: the truth in its native essence, exhaustively drawn 
from the original source ; and nothing less than this should 
a Version of the Scriptures undertake to be. 

We have coupled with the book under review another, 
somewhat in the same line. It is a double New Testa- 
ment: The Revision of 1611 illustrated by the side-light of 
the Revision of 1881. Page for page the one stands over 
against the other. This was done by the publisher to 
facilitate the comparison of one with the other. It will be 
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valuable to those who are ready for the New, and anxious 
to see its superiority over the Old, and it will be equally 
valuable to those who, preferring the Old, are yet willing 
to receive into it the illumination of the New. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO SATAN.— By STANDISH 
Grey, M.A. 4th Edition. pp. 167. London: Kerby & Endean. 
New York : James Pott. 1881. 

A wicked looking little book, flying the Devil’s colors: 
bound in vermilion, with the title stalking across the red 
broadside of the cover in as crooked black characters, and 
in as disorderly a manner as could be, consistently with 
art decoration. Even the innocent initial of the diabol- 
ical name is transformed into a hissing serpent, dancing on 
its tail. The buyer, if he looked no further than the title 
and the cover, would be led astray. If he were good, he 
would hesitate to open, for fear of the adversary. If he 
were a little disposed to be bad, he would lift the lid 
to catch a whiff of the mischief that might be brewing 
within. But it is the pious and excellent author who 
turns out to be, thus far at least, the arch-deceiver. It is 
all pure within, This time it is an angel of light which 
has clothed itself in the livery of darkness. But not un- 
til we begin to read do we lose the impression that it sets 
out to be, at least, an insidious attack upon the Devil, and 
we are, therefore, quite unprepared for such an honest, 
straightforward and unsensational presentment, as ap- 
pears, of the Gospel according to the author's earnest 
convictions, 

We could pardon the sensationalism of hanging out such 
a signal, if the contents bore out the promise of its inge- 
nuity ; but the incongruity is as great between the outside 
and the inside, asa conyenticle with a flaring transparency 
of the Great Serpent over the portal, and the vision with- 
in of the most proper of preachers in gown and bands, 
showing it up in the old-fashioned way. It looks as if the 
author, in his zeal to warn against some of the subtle per- 
versions by Satan of the religious instinct inman, had, by 
employing such a method of attracting attention, come 
under a slight “instigation” himself in the very outset. 
The contest does not look equal from the start. 

Nor is it. He does not avail himself judiciously of the 
very striking opportunity with which he has supplied him- 
self. The reader cannot but be touched with his evan- 
gelical fervor and simplicity of feeling, but he cannot be 
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equally impressed with the soundness of his judgment in 
questions requiring the wisest discrimination. He utters 
warnings of Satanic agency in fields of human activity 
where many reasonable and conscientious people cannot 
smell sulphur at all. In some cases they are the palpa- 
ble outcome of his own prejudices, or of views into which 
he has been educated. In the interest of that very class 
for whom the work is intended we could wish that the 
ground could have been more common, and the specific 
applications been made at those subtle points where Sa- 
tanic danger is really imminent, namely, the point where 
the good ends, and the evil behind the good begins. He 
will not make a favorable impression, for instance, when 
he jumbles together Positivism, Pantheism, Rationalism, 
Materialism, Atheism, Agnosticism, the Eastward Posi- 
tion, the Adoration of the Elements, the Worship of the 
Virgin, Mesmerism, Electro-biology, table-turning, 
fashionable church-going, the pursuit of wealth, fame, 
power, pleasure, in the same chapter, as all and equally 
representing the active agency of the Prince of this 
world in trying to pervert the religious instinct in 
man. Here was an opportunity of making some very 
wise and liberal discriminations and of waving the red 
flag in the right place, but he does not do it. Again, to 
mention another instance, he speaks of the conventional 
courtesies of life, which do so much to keep society out- 
wardly sweet, though only left-handed forms of Christian 
charity, as the necessary offspring of the Devil, because 
they do not spring direct from the spirit of Christ. 

It gives one an uneasy feeling, too, to see him, in his 
anxiety to throw a Bible-hue over his statements, or to 
make a point, straining passages—he quotes profusely and 
often fancifully—into an allusion which they will not bear, 
in fact, ‘‘quoting Scripture to suit his purpose.” It is 
done with all sincerity, but it looks again as if the Adver- 
sary was too much for him. It behoves a Christian 
teacher, if he would not invite the Devil on his own ground, 
to be as wise as the Serpent himself when he would make 
special applications of unquestionable principles, or draw 
the line between what is permitted of God for good and 
what is the temptation of the devil. 

The book will send a glow through many a sensitive 
conscience—it is too earnest to fail in that—but we fear 
that in rousing prejudice in other quarters, and in giving 
wrong ideas of the cause he advocates, it will defeat its 
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object, and prove, in this respect, the last thing he would 
desire, ‘‘ The Gospel According to Satan.” 


ANTON GUNTHER (GUENTHER) EINE BIOGRAPHIE VON 
Peter Knoodt, In zwei Banden. Mit einem Bildnisse Guenther’s, 
Wien 1881. Wilhelm Braumiiller. 


Dr. Peter Knoodt, a disciple of Doellinger and a Profes- 
sor of Theology at the University of Bonn, gives in Anton 
Guenther’s biography a most interesting picture of the 
movements and conflicts in the Roman Catholic Church of 
Germany, which began in the first quarter of this century 
and came to a fatal consummation in the present age. 
Guenther was born in 1783 at Lindenau, a little village in 
the northern part of Bohemia, settled mostly by Germans. 
His parents were poor but fairly educated people, and of 
sincere picty, who took their oldest son faithfully to 
church and sent him to school. In his thirteenth year it 
was found that he was not strong enough to follow the 
trade of his father, who was a blacksmith. Moreover, An- 
ton had a strong desire for higher studies and shared also 
the wish of his devout mother to become a cleric. Through 
the assistance of some relatives and friends he succeeded 
in being admitted to the Convent School of the Piarists at 
Haida. Tuition was free but there was no provision for 
his board. The proprietor of a glass factory granted him 
his meals and lodging with his domestics and lower em- 
ployees, who made him their drudge, sothat he, poor boy, 
had little opportunity to gratify his eager zeal for study, 
and made but slow progress during the first three years of 
his classical course. When, however, his benefactor failed 
in business and even the scanty support he had received 
from him was taken away, this apparent misfortune 
turned out to his advantage. One of the Piarists took pity 
on him and made him his companion, sharing with him his 
humble abode and poor fare, at the same time making his 
last year in the Convent School as profitable for his in- 
struction as possible. But as the end of the fourth year 
drew near, Anton Guenther too became very anxious and 
almost despairing of his future, not knowing where to turn 
for the pursuit of his studies. The visit to the Convent of 
Haida of an imperial commissioner from Leitmeritz, the 
seat of the District Government and of a Gymnasium 
brought on a change in the condition of the youth, who 
was now seventeen years old, in a most unexpected manner. 
He had attracted by his intelligence in the exercises of the 
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class the Commissioner's attention, who sought an oppor- 
tunity to learn more about this bright specimen of a con- 
vent school, and asked the Superior of the House to detail 
Anton as his guide to a neighboring village. On the way 
the good man asked him many questions about his family, 
means of subsistence, plans of future life and matters relat- 
ing to the people of the vicinity. He tried todissuade him 
from his purpose to become a Piarist, and suggested a secu- 
lar profession. At last a conversation took place in which 
the gentleman drew out something of the fine mind of the 
young villager. The Commissioner asked Anton what 
place the late Emperor Joseph held in the memory of the 
people of that region? He answered, there were many who 
maintained that Emperor Joseph was not dead but lived and 
would come forward at the proper time. Such could be the 
beliefonly ofa people to whom their ruler was ever unforgot- 
ten. ‘ Quite right,” the Commissioner interposed, ‘‘ but do 
you believe yourself that he is living still?” ‘‘ Certainly,” the 
boy answered, ‘‘ but in another way than the common peo- 
ple believe, he lives now in his immortal works and laws.” 
“‘ Truly spoken, my boy,” was the good man’s last remark. 
But it was not the last Anton should hear and see of his 
newly-acquired benefactor. He was sent with a message 
from the Commissioner and with a letter from his Piarist 
friend to the wife of the former, an excellent Christian lady, 
who gladly consented to share in her husband’s kindly 
endeavors in behalf of the young student who had shown 
so good a character and so much promise of higher accom- 
plishments. When his admission to the fourth form of the 
Gymnasium at Leitmeritz had been secured, lodgings were 
provided for him and he was invited as daily guest to the 
table of his benefactors. This was a great change from 
his miserable state during the first years of his school life 
at Haida. Before Guenther’s course was finished at Leit- 
meritz, his patron was transferred by the government to 
Prague, but at leaving he secured for his ward another 
benefactor in the person of the burgomaster of the town. 
This man, while showing his young guest much personal 
kindness, did him some harm by rationalistic table talk 
about the miracles of the Bible. It took Giienther three 
years tocomplete the classical curriculum of the Gymnasium 
at Leitmeritz. He had entered the course with the begin- 
ing of the present century; in 1803 he went to Prague, to 
add University studies to his previous acquirements. For 
some time he was the guest of his old friends, who had 
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preceded him to the Bohemian capital, but after having 
become better known in his new surroundings he received 
an advantageous appointment as tutor in a nobleman’s 
family, who held a high position in the government and in 
society and wascomfortably wealthy. Here wasan oppor- 
tunity offered to enlarge his knowledge by reading works 
recommended to him by his patron. For the better un- 
derstanding of Herder’s Ideas of the Philosophy of History 
and of metaphysical writings he studied Abbé Millot’s 
Universal History and Viliaume’s Logic. His first impres- 
sion of Kant's philosophy he received from reading of 
Tiedge’s Urania. Goethe and Schiller, which had been 
withheld from him by his former teachers, were now 
eagerly perused, together with Sophocles and Isocrates, 
But the most important part of his studies was reserved 
for his third University year. Giienther’s own record will 
best show what the opportunity was of obtaining a homo- 
geneous philosophical system as basis for professional 
studies. He says, in his autobiography (p, 75), ‘In this 
year (the third) ‘Moral Philosophy’ was taught, so that 
first the Laws of Reason (Logic), then the Laws of Nature 
(Physic), were exposed, and that thereafter the Moral 
Order followed. Now it should have been the aim of a 
system of metaphysics to go beyond this threefold code 
and to answer the question: By which process does the 
human mind arrive at the conception of those laws of 
reason and action? There had been, indeed, in former 
days, lectures on this subject, based on Wolff's system, but 
they were afterwards superseded by a course in ‘ Philos- 
ophy of Religion,’ following a Handbook by Father Erint, 
then Curate at the Royal Castle. The object was laud- 
able, viz., to assist the academic youth in acquiring, as in 
other branches of human knowledge, so also in the sphere 
of religion, so thorough an understanding as might be 
obtained, lest they would become unbelievers. However, 
the author, though an honest man, failed, because he ac- 
cepted implicitly the fundamental dogma of antiquated 
scholasticism concerning the relation of knowledge and 
faith.” 

After this statement Guenther gives an account of his 
endeavors to obtain more light and a clearer conviction on 
the subject matter of these lectured from Bolzano, a young 
and talented Professor of Philosophy, a priest of high moral 
character and a fearless censor of the lasciviousness of the 
many among the academic youth. The result was cer- 
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tainly most discouraging. Giienther says: “He did not 
enter into any religious doubts which were known to him. 
These doubts sprang from an uncertainty whether a super- 
natural revelation was necessary on account of the insuf- 
ficiency of the natural religion as mere religion of the rea- 
son. Itis not unlikely that Bolzano, being yet a young 
scholar, was acquainted at that time only with Kant’s 
original symbolical conception of the Son of God as the 
Redeemer of the world, which could not have appeased 
my doubts. If the later views of that school, according to 
which even the moral man can never count on supererog- 
atory virtue for the redemption of his former guilt, if these 
views had been known to him he would probably have 
taken this occasion of communicating them to me.” 


LETTERS, SPEECHES AND TRACTS ON IRISH AFFAIRS. 
By Edmund Burke. Collected and Arranged by Mathew Arnold. 
With a pretace. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1881. 
Price, $2.00. 

This book has a timeliness not always possessed even 
by works of sterling merit and designed to touch the pres- 
ent needs and interests. The Irish question has been the 
great climacteric in the legislation of the British Parlia- 
ment during the past year, and Mr. Gladstone, through 
the passage of his Land Bill, has widened and solidified a 
reputation that had already been compacted by the fame 
of a large and successful statesmanship. We know of no 
single source of information from whence so trust-worthy 
and accurate a knowledge can be drawn of the past and 
present woes of Ireland. Mr. Burke was not only a brill- 
iant writer but was a profound thinker and statesman. 
His familiarity with the political history of all nations was 
employed not to justify startling theories of reform, but to 
afford a basis for practical legislation in the removal of 
admitted evils, and to augment the forces of positive pro- 
gress. In reading this book one is surprised that the day 
of Ireland’s oppression has been so lengthened by the sto- 
lidity of British legislators ; and there appears to be no 
imaginable excuse for the blindness or perversity that 
could so long and so stoically resist the loud and contin- 
uous cry for relief. 

The only notice the book needs to commend it to 
thoughtful readers is a quotation from the preface by Mr. 
Arnold. ‘The writings collected in this volume cover a 
period of more than thirty years of Irish history, and show 
at work all the causes which have brought Ireland to its 
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present state. The tyranny of the grantees of confisca- 
tion ; of the English garrison; Protestant ascendency ; 
the reliance of the English Government upon this ascend- 
ency and its instruments as their means of government ; 
the yielding to menaces of danger and insurrection what 
was never yielded to considerations of equity and reason ; 
the recurrence to the old perversity of mismanagement as 
soon as ever the danger was passed,—all these are shown 
in this volume; the evils, and Burke’s constant sense of 
their gravity, his constant struggle to cure them. The 
volume begins with the Zracts on Popery Laws, written 
probably between 1760 and 1765, when that penal code, of 
which the monstrosity is not half known to Englishmen, 
and may be studied by them with profit in the 7racts, was 
still in force, and when Irish trade was restricted, almost 
annulled, from jealousy lest it should interfere with the 
trade of England. Then comes the American war. In 
the pressure of difficulty and danger, as that war pro- 
ceeded, Lord North’s Government proposed, in 1778, to 
conciliate Ireland by partly withdrawing the restrictions 
on her trade. The commercial middle class—the class 
with which a certain school of politicians supposes virtue, 
abhorring nobles and squires, to have taken refuge—the 
men of Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and Bristol, were 
instantly in angry movement, and forced the Minister to 
abandon his propositions. The danger deepened ; Spain 
joined herself with France and America; the Irish volun- 
teers appeared in arms. Then in 1779, the restrictions on 
Irish trade, of which the partial withdrawal had been 
refused the year before, were withdrawn altogether. 
But the irritation of his constituents at his supporting 
this withdrawal, and at his supporting a measure of relief 
to Catholics, cost Burke his seat at Bristol. Meanwhile, 
the Irish Parliament proceeded in establishing its inde- 
pendence of that of Great Britain ; Irish affairs were con- 
trolled by Irish legislators ; the penal laws were relaxed, 
the Catholics admitted to the franchise, though not to 
Parliament. The English Government had to govern 
Ireland through the Irish Legislature. But it persisted on 
leaning upon that party in the Irish Legislature — a 
Protestant Legislature, no doubt containing such patri- 
otic and liberal Protestants as Grattan—it persisted on 
leaning upon that party which represented Protestant 
ascendency and the rule of the grantees of confiscation in 
its worst form. In 1789 came the French Revolution. To 
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remove the disabilities under which the Catholics of Ire- 
land still lay was a measure which commended itself to 
all the best politicians at that time. The English Govern- 
ment sent, in 1795, Burke's friend Lord Fitzwilliam, as 
Viceroy to Ireland. Lord Fitzwilliam was the declared 
friend of Catholic emancipation. It seemed on the point 
of being granted, when the Irish Protestant junto, as 
Burke calls it, prevailed with Mr. Pitt, and Lord Fitz- 
william was recalled. In 1797 Burke died, full of mourn- 
ful apprehensions for the future ; in 1798 came the Irish 
Rebellion. But with the Rebellion we pass beyond the 
life of Burke, and beyond the period of Irish history 
covered by this volume. 

“The rapid summary just given of that history, from 
1760 to 1797, will afferd a sufficient clue to the writings 
and speeches which follow. In my opinion, the importance 
of Burke's thoughts on the policy pursued in Ireland is as 
great now as when he uttered them, and when they were 
received, as he himself tells us, with contempt.” 

From the foregoing it will be seen that Mr. Burke, be- 
tween the years given, had presented all the phases of the 
Irish question that had kept Parliament in a condition of 
chronic fear and witless subterfuge to lay the ghost. No 
approach to an adequate remedy was successful until Mr. 
Peel, in 1829, professed to adopt Mr. Burke’s policy, but 
failing to understand either its motives or its comprehen- 
siveness only measurably gained the end sought by Mr. 
Burke. In fact, no British statesman from Burke to Glad- 
stone has properly estimated the grievances or suggested 
the remedies. Pitt lacked moral courage, while Peel was 
narrow in his views of statesmanship; and lesser person- 
ages, from Peel to Gladstone, have been struck dumb by 
the gigantic evil that clamored for redress. 

Mr. Gladstone has done what no other statesman since 
the time of Peel has dared to do, but his bill only touches 
the question of land reform, while Mr. Burke was evidently 
in favor of home rule—and the concessions which that in 
volves, will be the only measure that can heal the hurt and 
gain the heart of the people. LExgiish laws, for the rule of 
Ireland, is the galling and obnoxious assumption. It is 
based upon an original unrighteous and cruel invasion of 
national rights, and there will be no lasting pacification 
until Irish law and an Irish Parliament have the ascend- 
ency in Ireland. 

We commend the book to all lovers of good writing as 
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an English classic, and we can assure the students of legis- 
lation that nowhere can be found a truer analysis of the 
causes of social and political degradation or a more pro- 
phetic forecast and statement of the only legislative 
methods of remedy. 


UNBELIEF IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AS CON- 
trasted with its earlier and later history—Being the Cunningham 
Lectures for 1880—By John Cairns, D,D., Principal and Professor of 
Systematic Theology and Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 
College. New York: Harper Brothers, 1881. 


This work, like its predecessor by the same author, 
“An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion,” shows 
marked versatility of knowledge and exceptional analytic 

ower. Every student whose researches have led him into 
the fields of Church history and apologetics, knows some- 
what of the different heresies that have risen and disap- 
peared or still exist in new forms. In the majority of 
minds however, even although entitled to be called 
scholarly, these unbeliefs or errors lie in indefinite shapes 
which can be seldom used for practical purposes of refuta- 
tion or confirmation, and hence such knowledge is too 
often regarded as gp een lumber. Dr. Cairns has sup- 
plied two needs. The immature student may make this 
work the initiative to a broader and more specific exami- 
nation of the topics treated, while the advanced scholar 
may find in it an important aid in establishing the genesis 
of variant, though essentially similar, errors and in securing 
a classification of all the out-cropping heresies from the 
first intimations of English Deism to its latest forms as 
exhibited by Strauss and Renan. 

The book embraces six Lectures with an Appendix. 
They are as follows: Lecture Ist, Unbelief of the first 
four Centuries ; 2d, Unbelief in the XVII. Century; 3d, 
Unbelief in the XVIII. Century—English Deism; 4th, 
Unbelief in France — The Encyclopedists; 5th, Unbe- 
lief in Germany—Rationalism ; 6th, Unbelief in the XIX. 
Century—Strauss—Renan—Mill. 

The author can best state the subject he has chosen 
and his method of treatment. We quote from the first 
Lecture: ‘‘I have chosen as the main theme of discussion 
the unbelief of the XVIII. Century, because this period 
marks, in some sense, the culmination of unbelief in the 
history of Christianity, for it was then more widely diffused 
and with less vigorous resistance, than before or since ; 
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it was more radical in its antagonism, at least than in any 
former century ; and it enjoyed certain extraordinary ad- 
vantages, both of a social and political nature, which put 
all its alleged powers of remoulding the world to the test 
of a conspicuous and decisive experiment. What the first 
centuries are in the history of Christianity, the XVIII. 
is in the history of unbelief, and hence its products and 
results are of the most typical and suggestive character. 
It would be impossible, however, within the limits of this 
course, either to narrate the history or examine the lite- 
rary and other developments of XVIII. Century unbe- 
lief, when surveyed by itself, with any measure of ful- 
ness. Hence I have sought to contract, without obscur- 
ing, the field, by introducing the element of relation to 
other periods. And as even this is too large, and would 
demand a larger inquiry than is possible into relations of 
connection and dependence as subsisting between the 
unbelief of that century and what preceded and followed, 
I have confined the point of observation to contrast, 
including, of course, comparison, but laying stress upon 
differences, rather than upon what belongs to unbelief in 
all places and in all ages. 

‘We thus obtain a perfectly definite subject, and one 
which, by presenting this important century in the light 
of other marking periods, may cast illustration on the 
whole history and genius of unbelief. 

“It needs only to be further premised that by Unbelief I 
mean in the Divine origin and claims of Christiainty. It 
will be necessary to speak of unbelief in God, in moral 
order, in future existence ; but these are only considered 
as relative to, and associated with unbelief in the Chris- 
tian revelation ; and the development of atheism, panthe- 
ism, or absolute scepticism that are to be taken account 
of do not enter merely or chiefly as chapters in the his- 
tory of speculation, but as bearing upon the resistance 
offered to Christianity. 

‘‘Thus considered, the unbelief of the XVIII. Century 
seems to me to require to be estimated in the light of the 
period before itself, and of that which comes after. We 
cannot suddenly descend upon it, without considering the 
post-Reformation history and tendencies, out of which it 
grew, which lie mainly in the XVII. Century. And 
as little can we abruptly leave it, without reviewing its 
fruits, consequences, and real or supposed advances be- 
yond itself, in the century to which we ourselves belong. 
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These foregoing and succeeding periods seem thus indis- 
pensable to a right and comprehensive estimate. But as 
there was an earlier unbelief in the world, largely differ- 
ent from any that succeeded, and yet bound to all later 
periods by the common attribute of rejection of Christi- 
anity—I mean the unbelief of the early centuries—it seems 
desirable not to exclude this from view; but as far as the 
great diversity of the grounds and principles of resistance 
allows, to exhibit this also in the series, and thus to intro- 
duce the earliest prototype of the XVIII. Century unbe- 
lief and of all besides. 

“Our plan then will be to sketch rapidly the unbelief of 
the first Christian centuries, noting especially such feat- 
ures as contrast with later manifestations; then to trace 
the rise and growth of the post-Reformation unbelief, 
especially in such forms as do not yet reach the XVIII. 
Century mark; then more fully to dwell on this central 
part of our subject in its various national and other pecu- 
liarities; and to close by showing to what extent and in 
what fields of conflict unbelief has altered its ground since 
the XVIII. Century utterances and conclusions.” 

We think we are warranted in saying that Dr. Cairns has 
done, in a masterly and satisfactory way, all that he prom- 
ised. Leland has been the authority, hitherto, on the 
Deistical controversy in England, but we hesitate not to 
say that the book we are now noticing, small though it be 
in compass, is greatly superior, in every scholarly quality, 
to the standard large work. Dr. Cairns hasa peculiar apti- 
tude for such investigation. He is a constitutional logi- 
cian and psychologist, with keen penetrative insight and a 
wary skill in analysis and generalization. 

The history of any specific error from its first formula- 
tion, through its successive changes or progress, is an in- 
teresting study and shows conclusively how intimately 
associated are the philosophical or speculative tenets of a 
wer with its theological or dogmatic beliefs. This is 
ucidly presented by Dr. Cairns in the comparison and con- 
trast of Deism in England, France and Germany. 

The author did not propose to write the biography of 
the typical deists whose work he has examined, but he 
gives such salient points of mental and moral character 
and such an insight to the educational and literary assa- 
ciations of each representative as to throw a strong light 
upon his mental idiosyncracies and habits, and thereby 
account for his theological and philosophical trend. 
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We regard this book as adding to Dr. Cairns’ former well- 
established reputation as a staunch defender of the truth 
against error in its most insidious and chamelion forms, 
and as a most welcome aid toall students who are humbly 
pursuing somewhat the same lines of investigation with 
himself. We therefore most heartily commend it as a 
condensed thesaurus of philosophic religious learning. 
We promise appreciable profit to every reader who can put 
himself ex-rapport with the author. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK.— 
The text revised by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., and Fenton John 
Anthony Hort, D.D. American edition, with an Introduction by 
Philip Schaff, D.D. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1881. 


The publication of this important work has long been 
waited for with the deepest interest, and now that it has at 
last appeared, the world of scholars and divines is abun- 
dantly satisfied that the present volume is to be ranked 
among the most valuable contributions of our Century to 
the science of theology in general, and of exegesis in 
particular. We shall best subserve the interests of our 
readers who have not yet seen the work, by stating 
briefly what are its contents, and its claims upon the 
attention of every one who desires to have the New Tes- 
tament text in its purest form and nearest approach pos- 
sible to the manuscripts of the Apostles and Evangelists 
themselves. 

The first and most striking feature is, that the work is 
formed exclusively on documentary evidence, without 
reference to any printed text, however valuable and ex- 
cellent some of these are (such as Lachmann’s, Tischen- 
dorf’s, and Tregelles’s). It contains the results of twenty- 
eight years’ combined labors of two of the most eminent 
and able scholars and critics which the English Church 
possesses, viz., Dr. Westcott, professor of divinity at Cam- 
bridge, and Dr. Hort, also professor of Divinity in the 
same ancient seat of learning. The notation in the text 
and margin is very ingeniously arranged, and points out 
various readings, where it is not possible to decide which 
of two readings is right, where the editors suspect the cor- 
rectness of the text, and where interpolations occur in cer- 
tain documents. Uncial type is employed for quotations 
from the Old Testament ; metrical arrangement is used for 
poetical and rhythmical passages; and the orthography 
is taken from the best MSS. Following the Greek text 
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is some very useful supplementary matter, viz., a brief and 
general explanation of the principles of textual criticism, 
and a summary of the contents of the Introduction, which 
is soon to be published in a separate volume, and will con- 
tain a full exposition of the principles and results of 
textual criticism. We shall look for the appearance of 
this companion volume with the deepest interest, and 
doubt not that it will prove to be all that we have a right 
to expect. 

In order to render the American reprint as serviceable 
as possible, Dr. Schaff has prefixed an Introduction of 
some eighty pages. In this he gives, in condensed but 
very readable shape, an account, Ist, of the sources of the 
Greek text of the New Testament, under the subdivisions, 
Greek MSS., Ancient Versions, Patristic Quotations; 2d, of 
the Variations and of textual criticism, such as the ori- 
gin, number, value, and classes of variations, and the 
object and rules of criticism, with their applications ; 3d, 
of the printed editions of the Greek text, beginning with 
the Textus Receptus (1516-1750) ; transition from the 
textus receptus to the Uncial text (1770-1830); and the 
primitive text (1830-1881), by Drs. Westcott and Hort. 
This Introduction of Dr. Schaff’s will be found to be of 
great value, not only for this but in fact for any edition of 
the New Testament in the original. 

A ‘List of Readings Noticed in the Appendix” (cover- 
ing ten pages) closes the present volume. 


THE RELIGIONS OF CHINA, CONFUCIANISM AND TAO- 
ISM, Described and Compared with Christianity, by James Legge, 
Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature in the University 
of Oxford. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1881, 


Prof. Legge, of the University of Oxford, has presented 
in these Lectures a comprehensive and popular history of 
the religions of China. It is highly creditable to the 
enterprise of the Presbyterian Church of England, under 
whose auspices it appears, that this timely and important 
subject should have been chosen for the ‘‘ Spring Lecture 
of 1880.” 

The historical research into the origin of these ancient 
beliefs is so thorough, and the analysis of their leading 
principles so full and discriminating, that one cannot rise 
from the perusal of the volume without feeling deeply 
indebted to the author for having enriched our religious 
literature with a work of permanent value. 
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The general topics of which these lectures treat are: I, 
Confucianism, its Doctrine and Worship of God; 2, Its 
Worship of the Dead, and Teaching about Man, witha 
Sketch of the Life of Confucius; 3, Taoism, as a Religion 
and a Philosophy: And 4, The Chinese Religions as Com- 
pared with Christianity. 

Confucianism is carefully defined and dealt with, not 
only as a system of ethics, but in its relation to the old 
religions of the country. With no claims to inspiration 
or to the power of working miracles, repudiating, indeed, 
all pretension to supernatural knowledge or prophetical 
foresight, Confucius sought simply to be ‘“‘a transmitter, 
and not a maker.” ‘‘I sit,” he says, ‘‘in silence when I 
study the teachings of the past; I feel no weariness in 
these studies; I would communicate them to others with- 
out weariness.” He professed, indeed, to derive all his 
authority from the instructions which had come down 
from preceding ages, sometimes correcting, but generally 
only absorbing the maxims of the sages who lived before 
him as he himself declares, ‘“‘I revise and explain; 
I do not originate.” Many of his teachings as to the 
Deity, and as to moral obligation are inferior only to 
Christianity itself. ‘‘ Worship as if the Deity (Tien) were 
present; worship the Deity because he is everywhere pres- 
ent. If the mind be not in the worship, it is as if you 
worshipped not.” ‘‘To seek the good of others equally 
with your own is to fill a large portion of the field of vir- 
tue;” and again, ‘‘As I would not that others should 
injure me, so would I not injure them.” (Lum Yu.) 

In marked contrast with Confucianism were the teach- 
ings of Lao-Tsze, the founder of the Taoist or Rea- 
son sect, one being the summary of good morals and 
practical wisdom, the application of common sense to 
the daily occupations of life; the other, an embodi- 
ment of mystical notions regarding the relations of Tao 
and the universe, something analogous to the later vagaries 
of Manicheism. Confucius was a courtier and a states- 
man, and Lao-Tsze a monkand a hermit. Consequently 
Lao-Tsze’s scheme of philosophy is stoical and ascetic, 
or according to the celebrated expounder, Chos He, “‘it 
consists in modesty, self-emptiness, in being void of desires, 
quiet and free from exertion, in being self-empty, retiring 
and self-controlling in actual life.” While his scheme of 
religion comprehends the revelation of something that he 
terms Tao (defined rather as a concept than a being) to 
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which he refers all things as the ultimate ideal unity of 
the universe. ‘‘ All things originate from Tao, conform 
to Tao, and to Tao they at last return. Formless it is the 
cause of form. It is an eternal road; along it all beings 
and all things walk; but no being made it, for it is being 
itself, and yet nothing.” Upon this indefinite and mysti- 
cal foundation, it was not strange that many wild specula- 
tions and debasing superstitions were built in the succeed- 
ing centuries, until the religious teachings of Lao-Tsze 
came to be merged into the grossest idolatry, compre- 
hending an indefinite multiplication of deities, fanatical 
and impure rites, the search after the philosopher's stone, 
the practice of necromancy, and self-torture—such as 
dancing in the flames and mutilation of the body. 

+ Space does not permit us to enter upon any considera- 
tion of the influence of Confucianism, of Taoism, and of 
the subsequent infusion of Buddhism upon the mind and 
heart of China; but it is not too much tosay that religions 
which, with their various modifications, have moulded and 
regulated the life of untold millions of ourrace for the last 
2,500 years, are deserving of careful study; and we know 
of no treatment of the subject which is at once so philo- 
sophical and so readable as this. 


ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE TO THE BIBLE, ON AN 
entirely new plan, containing every word in alphabetical order, 
arranged under its Hebrew or Greek original, with the literal mean- 
ing of each, and its pronunciation, exhibiting about 311.000 references, 
marking 30,000 various readings of the New Testament, with the 
latest information on Biblical a hy and Antiquities, etc. De- 
signed for the simplest reader of the English Bible, along with the 
“ Analytical Bible Treasury.” By Robert Young, LL.D. Fourth 
Revised Edition. New York: I. K. Funk & Co. 1881. 


Dr. Young’s Analytical Concordance to the Bible is a 
work of immense toil, occupying many years. It eviden- 
ces a persevering industry and zeal in a good cause which 
have no equal, hardly any parallel. In his prefatory note 
(of two pages) he gives a brief account of works of a 
similar kind, and renders due praise to them all, espe- 
cially Alexander Cruden’s. His design is, to give the 
unlearned reader a more correct understanding of the 
English Bible, by a reference to the original words in 
Hebrew and Greek, with their varied shades and _ niceties 
of meaning. Every word in the Bible is put in its proper 
alphabetical order, and then arranged under the respect- 
ive original words, all in their own alphabetical order. To 
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each of these the literal meaning is prefixed, and pronun- 
ciation appended, and the various conjugations of the 
Hebrew verbs noted by letters from I to 7. Proper names 
of persons and places are inserted in the proper place belong- 


ing to them in the alphabetical arrangement ; and geo- 
graphical remarks are added, with chronological notation. 
Dr. Young claims that ‘the present work is an entirely 
independent one, and in nosense an edition of Cruden, either 
in its plan or in its execution.” He avers that he has 
given 118,000 references not to be found in Cruden (whose 
references amount to about 193,000); that every doubtful 
passage and every various reading have been marked by 
brackets ; and that, in the case of proper names, every 
person and place have been given, and the dates and topo- 
graphy specified. ‘‘ But the predominating feature of this 
work is the analytical arrangement of each English word 
under its own proper original in Hebrew or Greek, with 
the literal meaning of the same. By this means the 
reader is enabled to distinguish things that differ, which 
are frequently confounded in the English Bible, and for the 
elucidation of which Cruden offers no real help at all, and 
which indeed have hitherto been the exclusive property 
of scholars. For our translation often renders one Greek 
word by fen or twenty English ones; and on the other 
hand, it sometimes employs one English word to trans- 
late ten or twenty Greek ones.” 

To some of Dr. Young's definitions and explanations 
exception might be taken, were we entering upon a de- 
tailed examination of the present volume, as not being 
quite satisfied in regard to their correctness and expe- 
diency on all occasions; but this does not detract from 
the value of the work as a whole. His practice, also, of 
making the accent always to rest on the ultimate or pen- 
ultimate syllable of words (which, he affirms, is ‘‘ accord- 
ing to the principles of Hebrew and Greek”) is liable to 
confuse a mere English reader who attempts to pronounce 
certain Scripture words in accordance with the marked or 
accentuated syllable ; ¢.¢., let any one pronounce Ephe- 
sus (Ephé-sus), Jerusalem (Jerusa-lem), Joshua (Joshu’ a), 
Zebedee (Zebé-dee), etc., and he will realize what strange 
sounding words he is uttering. In the majority of cases, 
however, there is no difficulty of this kind in the way, 
because the English accented syllables agree mostly with 
those in Hebrew and Greek, as Jeremi-a, Jé-sus, Amphi- 
polis, Cyré-ne, etc. 
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The typography of the work is admirable, the book hav- 
ing been printed by ‘“‘the Government Book Printers, 
Edinburgh.” Though the page is very large, there being 
three columns on a page, the type necessarily small, and 
Hebrew and Greek words continually occur, yet the print 
is clear and distinct, and the accuracy very great. We 
cannot say that it is absolutely perfect. We have noted, 
in a few places, here and there, as we have investigated 
somewhat the book, an error in the print, chiefly in the 
Greek. But if any one will consider for a moment how 
exceedingly difficult it is to attain correctness, even in 
books only in the English language, he will readily under- 
stand how greatly this difficulty is increased by undertak- 
ing to bring out accurately and perfectly, several thou- 
sands of Greek and Hebrew words, and ten thousands of 
references to chapters and verses of the Bible. In fine, 
the present work is a marvel of patient devotion and 
skill, and it will prove to be a very valuable help to schol- 
ars, and to all who wish to study the Word of God, as it 
is, in its purity and completeness. The publishers also 
deserve to be thanked for placing copies of a work like 
this within the reach of Bible students in America, ata 
price so very reasonable. 


THE OBER-AMMERGAU PASSION PLAY OF 1880. BY THE 
Rev. Wm. A. Snively, S.T.D,, Rector of Grace Church, Brooklyn 
Heights, N. Y. (Illustrated). New York: James Pott, 1881. 


It is a little curious that all or most of those who con- 
demn the Passion Play of Ober-Ammergau never saw it. 
We can understand this from the fact of ourselves having 
done so it up to the moment it was our good fortune 
to witness it. The Passion Play, as given at Ober- 
Ammergau, cannot justly be condemned on general prin- 
ciples. We say as given at Ober-Ammergau, because 
after having seen it enacted there, and met some of those 
who took prominent parts in the Sacred Drama, we believe 
that in no other place, or by no other people, could it be 
given without profanation. 

Doubtless Dr. Snively went to Ober-Ammergau, as 
many others did, with grave doubts, both as to the pro- 
priety of its being given and as to himself being a spec- 
tator. That he left that most charming spot in the moun- 
tains with entirely different views of the Passion Play, is 
very evident from his lecture before the Long Island His- 
torical Society, now given to the public in a beautifully 
printed, illustrated and bound volume. 
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The lecture is divided in parts. 1. The History of the 
Play. 2. The Arrangements for the Play. 3and 4. Out- 
lines of the Play. 5. Conclusion. The History of the Play 
given, which is full enough to be satisfactory, is an 
account of Passion Plays from the X. Century. This 
adds value to the volume. The account of the play 
is most graphic and true, and as to the impression it pro- 
duced upon his own mind he must have space to speak for 
himself. ‘*Once seen it can never be forgotten. The 
memory of it lingers with you like that of some elaborate 
panorama you have seen or some grand picture gallery 
you have visited, with the addition of motion and life to 
the pictures, and the accompaniment of music and song. 
It was a strange and child-like interweaving of Old Tes- 
tament prophecy and New Testament fact, and as we sat 
there, in the quiet calm of that summer Sunday evening, 
under the shadow of the Bavarian Alps, with the blue 
vault of heaven for our ceiling and the mountains for our 
background, it seemed as if the whole story of the Bible 
had passed before us, from the simple record of the Fall in 
the Book of Genesis tothe recital of the Crucifixion by 
the Evangelists of our Lord. And this was the case, 
whatever interpretation may be given to the crowning fact, 
whether it is remembered as the noblest instance of heroic 
and unselfish martyrdom which history records, or as the 
atoning sacrifice of the Son of God. As the mind was 
carried along by the unfolding lesson of the drama, it 
seemed as if all preceding lines of history and of revelation 
converged into one spot and one scene; and the long line 
of centuries, the changes of dynasties, the decay and dis- 
appearance of races and civilizations, dwindled into tran- 
sient and incidental circumstances in the history of man, 
when compared with the great catastrophe of the Fall, the 
sublime drama of Redemption, or the Immortal Destiny 
made possible by the Cross of Christ. 

‘*Intheintenser acts of the drama, where we would natur- 
ally expect our reverence to be shocked, the individual 
actors disappeared from thought. They were no more 
than the threads which constitute the warp and woof of 
the canvass upon which a picture is painted by a master 
hand; and face and form and costume were alike the pig- 
ments which portray upon that canvas in light and shade 
and varying hue some great thought which genius has 
conceived, or some great fact of history which is precious 
to the heart of man. 
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“And as the masterpieces of every great gallery have 
sacred themes, and the thoughts of genius in other cen- 
turies which have survived connect themselves with the 
Madonna or the Christ, so the central thought which lives 
in the mind, when the play is over, is the thought of Christ 
and the suffering He endured. It was at once a manifold 
lesson from the Bible and a manifold sermon from the pul- 
pit. And in its teaching it emphasized, as no abstract 
statement possibly can, the organic unity of the Old Tes- 
tament and the New. Prophecy and type, and psalm and 
history, were all welded togetherin the unity of a common 
purpose and thought by the constant reappearance, in 
varied forms and at widely distant periods, of the One 
mysterious personage who is the centre of them all.” And 
we are sure that all who have seen it must have beenalike 
impressed. And to those who were so fortunate this 
volume will vividly recall the scenes of one of the most 
interesting days of a life time. To those who did not see 
the Play we can commend this volume as one that will 
give them a true account of an event in the history of the 
world, well worth their while to remember. 

We thankthe late Dean o Westminster for having years 
ago drawn the attention of the world to this wonderful 
drama, enacted by the simple folk of one ot the most beau- 
tiful and retired spots of the earth. And we thank Dr. 
Snively for bearing such faithful record of what we have 
reason to believe was the last representation of the Pas- 
sion Play at Ober-Ammergau. 


LETTRES DE MADAME DE REMUSAT, 1804-1814. PUBLIEES 
arson Petit Fils Paul Rémusat, Sénateur de la Haute-Garonne. 
Paris: Calman Lévy. 2 vols., 1881. 


In reviewing these letters the critic finds himself invol- 
untarily turning tothe Memoirs for a fuller and more satis- 
factory account of the facts here mentioned. Yet no onecan 
fail to find them interesting and full of vivacity—a certain 
sparkle nowhere to be found outside of French literature. 
The Letters are necessarily sketchy. The close surveil- 
lance during the First Empire of even private correspond- 
ence will account for the reticence of the usually frank 
little lady who expresses her opinions upon all other than 
political questions with so much candor and discrimina- 
tion. 

The Letters dated after the divorce of Napoleon from 
the Empress Josephine are especially reserved, but even 
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in them the woman’s tender nature cannot be repressed, 
and the love and devotion of Madame de Rémusat to 
the discarded Empress are a touch of genuine sweetness 
which, indeed, is manifest throughout the letters. She is 
thoroughly French in all her characteristics and views of 
life; is gay in her tastes yet chooses wisely among men 
and women of culture for her near friends. Talleyrand 
and men of that stamp were her chosen friends, and she 
evidently drew around her people of wit and learning who 
esteemed her ‘‘ Wednesdays” a great intellectual treat. 
Her allusions to these receptions in her letters to M. de 
Rémusat are piquant and charming. The quick touches 
of humor, the relation of conversations, and comments 
on the topics discussed are very interesting. 

Read in connection with the Memoirs one cannot help 
closing the book with a sigh that Madame de Rémusats 
were so rare. For usually among the noted French women 
of that day, the intellectual rather than the moral 
quality predominated, but she was essentially a lovable, 
brilliant and fascinating woman. 


SERMONS BY THE RT. REV. WILLIAM ODENHEIMER, 
D.D., Late Bishop ot New Jersey and of Northern New Jersey. 
With an Introductory Memoir, Edited by his Wife. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 1881. 


The present volume is a well-timed memorial of one 
who obtained deserved honor and respect, and whose name 
will live with those of Hobart, Delancey, Doane, and others 
of our earlier bishops, as a faithful pastor of souls. Bishop 
Odenheimer’s life and career have yet to be fully narrated. 
The Introduction to the volume now before us gives the 
most prominent facts, but does not ga into any details. 
It simply tell us how he began at the earliest period of 
his ministry, in deacon’s orders, with Dr. Delancey as his 
priest and rector; how he was called soon after, when the 
rector of S. Peter's was made Bishop of Western New 
York, to succeed that wise and godly man in the rector- 
ship of a large and important parish; how he served with 
all godly faithfulness and untiring zeal for twenty years in 
that position; and then, having been elected Bishop of 
New Jersey, how he labored in his new sphere, with the 
same energy, the same godly devotion, the same faithful- 
ness to the principles of the Gospel in the Church. The 
introductory memoir also tells how he gave his cordial 
assent to the forming of a new diocese in the State of 
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New Jersey, and when it pleased God to call him away, in 
August, 1879, how he laid down the burden of life, and 
went to his rest in the Paradise of God. 

Bishop Odenheimer was a diligent student and well read 
theologian. He was not what men call brilliant; but he 
was better than that, he was clear and sound in judgment, 
open and honest in expression, and always ready to speak 
out earnestly in defense of truth and right. Thesermons 
here given (thirty in number) have been selected evidently 
for their practical value, and as specimens of the good 
Bishop's preaching, both as a rector and as a bishop. 
There is nothing startling or surprising in them. There 
is no effort to present learned essays, or brilliant pictures 
and imaginings. There are no sensational appeals in 
them, nor any flowery rhetoric. They were written and 
preached as setting forth the chief truths of Christianity, 
such as all Christian people need to be instructed in by 
those who watch for souls; and they are infused with the 
vivida vis of the faithful pastor and guide, whose life and 
conversation evidence the hearty acceptance on his own 
part of all those precious truths which he urges upon others. 
The volume is well printed, is attractive in appearance, 
and has a very speaking likeness of Bishop Odenheimer 
prefixed, 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ART. By WILLHEM 
Liibke, Professor at the Polytechnic Institute and at the Art School 
at Stuttgart. A new Translation from the Seventh German Edi- 
tion. Edited by Clarence Cook. In two volumes: fully illustrated. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1881. 


Dr. Liibke’s work is one of rare merit, thoroughness, 
and fidelity. It is intended for students rather than for 
scholars or professional artists; and its varied excellence 
commends it to all who desire to be rightly informed on 
subjects which have now become almost an essential part 
of liberal culture everywhere. It includes the whole 
ground of the history of art, from the earliest and rudest 
beginnings to the finished and unsurpassed productions of 
ancient art, as well as those which have sprung from the 
genius and skill of more modern days. After a brief in- 
troductory chapter on the ‘Origin and Beginnings of 
Art,” Dr. Liibke devotes his First Book to “‘ The Ancient 
Art of the East.” This covers the period of Egyptian 
Art, the Art of Central Asia (Babylon, Ninevah, Persia, 
etc.,), of Western Asia (Phenicians, Hebrews, Races of 
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Asia Minor), and the Art of Eastern Asia (India, China, 
Japan). The Second Book is occupied with “ Classic Art,” 
in three chapters, in which is given a very interesting and 
valuable account of Greek Art (Architecture, Plastic Art, 
Painting), of Etruscan Art, and of Roman Art (Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Painting). The 7zird Book contains 
the history of ‘‘Medizval Art,” in four chapters, z<., 
Early Christian Art, Mohammedan Art, the Roman- 
esque Style, and the Gothic Style. These chapters are 
especially interesting and useful to readers of all kinds; 
the first three occupy the last 225 pages of Volume L., 
and the fourth chapter, of about 100 pages, opens Volume 
II. The Fourth Book gives a tolerably full history of ‘‘ The 
Art of Modern Times,” in seven chapters. These are de- 
voted to the General Characteristics of Modern Art, 
Modern Architecture, Plastic Art in Italy in the XV. and 
XVI. Centuries, Plastic Art in the North during the same 
centuries, Plastic Art in the XVII. and XVIII. Centuries, 
and a brief chapteron art in the XIX. Century. To 
all this are added an Appendix concerning ‘‘ The Di Ces- 
nola Collection of Antiquities from the Island of Cyprus 
in the Metropolitan Museum of the City of New York,” 
and a full and carefully prepared Index. 

The illustrations all through the two volumes are nu- 
merous and admirably chosen for making clear and im- 
pressive the meaning and value of the text. They number 
in all five hundred and fifty, and are capitally executed, 
in the best style of wood engraving, which, as our readers 
know, has made marvellous advances of latter years to- 
wards perfection. 

Without claiming to speak as an expert in art, we have 
no hesitation in commending these volumes as worthy to 
be text books for art-clubs, schools, and private students. 
There is, so far as we know and believe, no other work of 
equal value accessible to the reader in the English 
language, and as the price has been reduced nearly one- 
half, without any sacrifice of fulness and excellence of 
printing and illustration, we are confident an appreciative 
public will thank the publishers for their enterprise and 
good judgment manifested in sending forth works of the 
intrinsic value of Dr. Liibke’s History of Art. Mr. Clar- 
ence Cook’s services as editor cannot be passed over with- 
out notice and commendation. He has faithfully and hon- 
orably discharged the duty undertaken by him, and by 
his notes, references, additions, and occasional corrections, 
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has very materially enhanced the value and excellence of 
the original work. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
By Rev. Charles J. Abbey, M. A., and Rev. John H. Overton, M. A. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 





These two bulky volumes are the joint product of two 
most industrious and conscientious scholars. Of their in- 
dustry, the long list of authors quoted or referred to (no 
author being quoted at second hand) is one ample proof, 
while no one can study the results of their comprehensive 
labors without being convinced of the efforts they have 
made to represent truly the times of which they write. It 
is not a continuous history, but rather a compendious dis- 
cussion of subjects or topics, and of the character and in- 
fluence of certain representative men who flourished in that 
interesting and importantera. Ofthe former, we may in- 
stance the chapters on The Church and the Jacobites, Lati- 
tudinarian Churchmanship, Church Abuses, and Sacred 
Poetry. Of the latter, the chapter on Robert Nelson and 
his Friends, and The Evangelicals. 

It is a work which will stand the test which many others 
cannot. When it has been once read one feels that it must 
be added to one’s library for future reference. While its 
tone is definite and orthodox, it is withal most candid and 
charitable. Nor does it give a view of the XVIII. Cen- 
tury only. It will also be found a considerable help in 
understanding the men and events of our own Century. 


THE BIBLE AND ScIENCE. By T. LAUDER BRUNTON, 
M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, etc. With 
Illustrations. Londonand New York: Macmillan & Co. 1881. 


The chief object of this book seems to be to advocate 
the Darwinian theory of evolution, and to show that it 
not only is not contradicted by the Bible, but is entirely 
in accord with the Mosaic account of creation in the book 
of Genesis. Dr. Brunton calls it ‘‘a brief and popular 
sketch of the data on which the doctrine of evolution is 
founded,” and such it really is. There is no pretence of 
originality or novelty, and the writer's aim being to make 
a useful manual on the subject, he begins by giving a con- 
densed account of the living things both animal and veget- 
able which now exist on this earth and of their relations 
to one another, and also of the forms of life which ex- 
isted in the early ages of the world’s history, and their 
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relationship to one another, as well as to those of the pres- 
ent day. All this is followed by a discussion of the ques- 
tion how these various forms of life, past and present, 
came into existence, whether by direct creation or grad- 
ual evolution. Dr. Brunton being a firm believer in 
Darwinism, of course his book sets forth that theory as 
attractively as possible, and evidently he is of opinion 
that he has met and answered all the objections to this 
particular theory, a theory which, according to him, is 
becoming every year more and more largely adopted. 
This is not the place to enter into a discussion of the 
points at issue. Our readers can judge for themselves, by 
examining the book, in how far the writer has succeeded 
in attaining his object, and also wherein, in the judgment 
of others, he has failed to make out his case. The book 
is written in a calm, temperate style, and is fully illus- 
trated with wood cuts taken mostly from larger works. 


GREEK WIT. By F, A. PALEY, M. A. LONDON: GEO 

Bell & Sons. 

This little volume is a good illustration of the old adage 
as to brevity being the soul of wit, for it contains within a 
small compass much that is really deserving of this name. 
The author's well-known classical learning has been em- 
ployed in gathering from many of the best writers of 
ancient Greek, sayings that at once exemplify their wisdom 
and help to explain why they still retain their hold upon 
modern scholars. They range over a great variety of sub- 
jects, but are in the main such as will afford instruction to 
any reader. Many of the extracts might be useful to 
clergymen in their sermons by way of illustration. It is 
to be hoped that what Mr. Paley has here done so well for 
the English reader may be so generally appreciated that 
he may be induced to put forth another like volume from 
the rich stores which we understand he has by him. 


A MEMOIR OF ALEXANDER, BISHOP OF BRECHIN, WITH 
a brief notice of his brother, Rev. George Hay Forbes. London: J. 
Masters & Co. 

It is much to be regretted that this is but a Memoir and 
not what might, from fuller details, be called a Life. Per- 
haps no Scotch Bishop of the present century has been as 
widely and as favorably known to American churchmenas 
Alexander of Brechin, and we cannot but be deeply inter- 
ested in everything about him. Born in the year 1817, of 
a family proverbial for their attachment to the Church, he 
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early imbibed that devout and diligent spirit which dis- 
tinguished him throughout his whole career. In the schools 
which he attended he was remarkable for his industry and 
ability, and oftentimes received prizes for his proficiency. 
In the year 1836 he sailed for the Madras Presidency, hav- 
ing accepted an honorable post in the India Civil Service. 
His health failing him while thus employed, he took it as 
an indication of God’s will that he should enter upon the 
work of the ministry, his own wishes in this direction hav- 
ing been previously held in abeyance, out of deference to 
his father’s opinion. Accordingly, he came to Oxford to 
resume his studies, though in doing so he gave up brilliant 
prospects of preferment and emoluments in the Civil Ser- 
vice. He soon became an intimate acquaintance of Dr. 
Pusey and of others like him, to whose counsel and friend- 
ship he often most gratefully referred. 

After serving in several curacies in England, he went to 
Stonehaven in Aberdeenshire, where he was the means of 
doing a great work, and then under a specially urgent call 
accepted the charge of S. Saviour’s, Leeds. Much good 
was expected from his residence in this latter place, but 
he had not been long there when he was chosen to the See 
of Brechen. At the time of his election he was barely 30 
years old. He was shortly afterwards consecrated to his 
high office, and took up his residence in Dundee. Here he 
found ample field for all the labor he could spare from his 
strictly diocesan engagements. The various institutions 
and new parishes which he was chiefly instrumental in 
founding show him to have been thoroughly alive to the 
opportunities for usefulness which presented themselves. 
In the beginning he was met with much suspicion and 
opposition from dissenters. The condition of affairs may 
be judged from the fact that when infants were to be bap- 
tized they were brought to the clergyman by fisherwomen 
clandestinely in their baskets. About this same period 
three clergymen were confined, for some exercise of their 
ministerial functions, in prison, and infants were then taken 
to them in the dead of night and held up to be baptized 
from the windows of their cells. And all this in the mid- 
dle of the XIX. Century. 

Nor was Bishop Forbes free from controversy with his 
fellow Churchmen. His views on the Holy Eucharist were 
especially selected for attack. A presentment was made 
to his brother bishops (none of them, it is thought, his 
peers in theological attainments), who administered to him 
some mild admonitions. 
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Soon it was found that his health, never strong, was 
gradually but surely breaking down under his incessant 
labors and the excitement amid which he had been living 
for so many years. In October, 1875, he died, and from 
the testimony of one who was privileged to be with him 
during his last moments we can emphasize the statement 
of the Memoir as to the truly amiable spirit in which this 
great prelate entered upon his well-earned rest. It was 
not until his death that many of those about him realized 
his rare worth. From all sides, both within and without 
the Church, there came an assurance of such affectionate 
appreciation of his character and work as would have been 
of unspeakable comfort to him had it been expressed when 
he was in the midst of his toil. We cannot but believe 
that he is now enjoying what is even of greater worth than 
human sympathy. 

Annexed to the Memoir of Bishop Forbes is a still 
shorter one of his brother, the Rev. George Hay Forbes, 
a man of feeble health, but of great scholarship and of sin- 
gular holiness. Beyond almost any other clergyman in 
Great Britain, he had a thorough and accurate acquaint- 
ance with the Church in the United States, which makes 
us to sorrow all the more for his very brief career and for 
the meagre account we have of his saintly life. 


LITERARY STYLE AND OTHER ESSAYS. BY WILLIAM 
Mathews, LL.D. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1881. 


Mr. Mathews’ books are so brilliantly written, with 
such a keen enjoyment of the subject he discusses, that 
he almost disarms the critic who would fain object, occa- 
sionally, to his expression and evident approval of 
many of the slang terms of the day. 

This is the only fault we can find with the book before 
us. Several of the Essays, for example, the first one, 
Literary Style, and the Chapter upon the Ideal and Real, 
are wholly free from any of those shocks to good taste, 
and show the author at his best. He is a clear, discrim- 
inating writer, with great aptness in quotation, and all his 
books are full of suggestiveness and fascination to the 
reader. 

His evident liking for many of the questionable phrases, 
termed slang, he justifies in his Essay on ‘“ Améfri- 
canisms,” by proving that many of them are really pure 
old English, used by Shakespeare, Chaucer, and others, 
and that the objection to them on the part of the English 
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is inconsistent. The coined words of the times, such as 
buncombe, lynch, splurge, snicker, he thinks, “although 
not imperatively demanded by novel things, practices and 
customs of the New World, are very significant and con- 
venient.” 

We can scarcely agree with him that far, but with this 
exception the Essays are fraught with keen criticism and 
observation of character, showing wide reading, and close 
study of human nature. The one on Intellectual Play- 
fulness is admirable. 


MERCY AND JUDGMENT: A FEW LAST WoRDS ON 
Christian Eschatology, with reference to Dr. Pusey’s ‘‘ What is of 
Faith?” By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F. R. S., Canon of Westminster, 
Rector of S. Margaret's, Westminster, etc. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 1881. 

As was to be expected, Canon Farrar could not let Dr. 
Pusey’s book go without an answer, or an attempt to an- 
swer it, and accordingly we have a new volume from him, 
in which he gives us his ‘‘ few last words on Christian Es- 
chatology.” In general, he writes with much courtesy of 
language towards his venerable antagonist, and affirms 
that in nearly everything he and Dr. Pusey are at one. 
He distinctly repudiates the charge of being a universalist, 
a restorist, or a denier of eternal punishment to a few at 
least of the human race. And he does well to do so. Yet 
the substance of his teaching remains the same as in his 
previous volume, ‘“‘ Eternal Hope,” and he seems to think 
it necessary to indulge in many and uncalled for objurga- 
tions against those who differ from him. Apparently, he 
holds that he and his imitators possess all the right feeling 
and compassion in the world, and that they who cling to 
the Prayer Book as the best interpreter of Holy Scripture 
are hard, cruel, savage, fierce, actually taking delight in 
the awful prospect of eternal damnation for the rebellious 
creatures who defy God and refuse to believe and obey 
Him. He makes a grand parade of regular, uncouth and 
utterly improper language used by some writers on this 
subject, and impliedly if not directly holds responsible for 
such repulsive statements those who, while they rejoice in 
and adore the infinite compassion and love of God, cannot 
resist the conviction that the threatenings of God mean 
what they appear to mean to all candid students of Holy 
Scripture. In one place he affirms that the doctrine of 
eternal punishment ‘is a huge, a horrible, and a needless 
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stumbling block in the path of christianity. It scandal- 
izes Christ’s little ones. It offends the childhood of the 
world.” In another he declares “hell is a standing joke 
of the multitudes,” and quotes John Henry Newman as 
saying that ‘‘ this doctrine only angers the multitude and 
makes them blaspheme,” In another he asserts “ that the 
damnation of mankind has been the normal teaching of 
theologians in every age since the earliest;” but, as it is 
unreasonable and unscriptural (he being the judge), it must 
be rejected as an ancient error and false doctrine. Every- 
where throughout his book he uses language of similar 
import. 

Now, one may well ask, what right has Canon Farrar to 
put himself forward as the corrector of all the great theo- 
logians and saints of all ages? Is he wiser than they all? 
Does he know more than they all put together? Is he 
more full of love and pity than Chrysostom, or Augustine, 
or Hooker, or Pearson, or Bull, or Waterland, or Jeremy 
Taylor, or the chief living scholars and divines? It would 
really seem as if he thought himself to be such, and as if 
it were incumbent on him to set the church and the world 
right on these matters. And the practical effect will be 
that disobedient Christians and unbelievers in general (if 
they trust to his words) will henceforth take comfort to 
themselves with the assurance that ‘everlasting punish- 
ment ” means a punishment of only limited duration, and 
that when this is over, whether it be glory or short dura- 
tion, all the children of man will be made happy, etc.. by 
logical sequence—the lost angels, the Devil and all his 
his hosts, will be brought back, will be received into the 
Divine favor again; and then, in the sense which is given 
by restorationists to the words of S. Paul, ‘‘God will be 
all in all.” 

But we forbear at this period. Weimpute to Canon Farrar 
no other motives than those of a love for the truth of God’s 
Word, however earnestly we are constrained to disagree 
with him. We can only say, in conclusion, that so far as 
argument is concerned, there is nothing new or speci- 
ally important in his book. It is the same ground gone 
over again, with additions and personal explanations and 
defences. The volume will give satisfaction, no doubt, to 
many who think that the spirit of the age demands that 
the doctrine of eternal punishment be rejected; while on 
the other hand it will cause pain and grief to not a few 
Christian people to find a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
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land who, in honor if not honesty, is bound by what the 
Prayer Book contains, can use this same Prayer Book and 
continually recite the words teaching plainly that ther is 
‘everlasting damnation,” and there are “bitter pains of 
eternal death,” when the sum and substance of his book 
are to show that there is no such thing as hell and dam- 
nation, and nosuch bitter pains as those of eternal death. 
We are sorry tosee a man of Dr. Farrar’s scholarship and 
ability in so incongruous and uncomfortable a position. 


HANDBOOK OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION. BY WILLIAM 
Stevens Perry, DD., LL. D., Bishop of lowa, NewYork: Thomas 
Whittaker, 1881. 

Bishop Perry has added to this new edition of his very 
valuable Handbook two chapters—‘‘ The Convention of 
1880,” and ‘‘ The Convention of 1883,” in which he gives a 
summary of the chief events and transactions of the last 
Convention and of the more important business to come 
before the next Session to be held in Philadelphia in 1883. 
The volume is now a complete History of the General 
Convention and Constitution from 1785 to the present 
time. 

It can truthfully be said that all Bishop Perry has 
written concerning the American Church should be in the 
Library of every intelligent Churchman. 


A QUESTION: THE IDYL OF A PICTURE, BY HIS FRIEND 
Alma Tadema, related by George Ebers, from the German by Mary 
Safford. New York : William S. Gottsberg, 1881. 

Few criticisms upon pictures are wholly satisfactory, 
for the reason that beauty on canvass as elsewhere, sug- 
gests various thoughts, and excites different emotions in 
each beholder. 

The graceful Idyl before us does not aspire to be a 
critique upon Alma Tadema’s picture, ‘‘ A Question,” but 
rather is an interpretation of its meaning full of exquisite 
description and purity which casual art-seekers seldom 
know how to express as does the great Novelist George 
Ebers. The word painting if possible exceeds in beauty 
the lovely picture which called it forth. 

The story is laid in the Island of Sicily, near Syracuse, 
and opens with a description of the home of the Heroine, 
Xanthe, and with an amusing dialogue between the 
spoiled but faithful old retainers of the house, Semestre, 
with the servant of the real Hero of the Tale. The dis- 
cussion waxes warm as to the respective merits of the two 
cousins, suitors for the hand of Xanthe, Phaon the old 
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servant’s Master, and Leonax. The latter is the son of an 
elder brother of Xanthe’s father and more wealthy, there- 
fore preferred by the old Semestre. He is expected in a 
few days, to plead his suit; this then is the Question. 
Who will Xanthe choose? Phaon, the old playmate, and 
dearly beloved, but who has been slandered by enemies, 
or the rich Leonax. 

The scene where Xanthe has gone out in quest of roses 
to decorate her home in honor of the latter’s arrival is 
exquisitely beautiful, and tender. She discovers Phaon in 
one of their childish haunts, asleep, and while striving to 
weave the rich red roses in a garland, her unwilling fin- 
gers pause, and she ceases to look out over the sea for 
the ship that is to bring Leonax ; and her thoughts will 
revert to the handsome Phaon who at last awakes, proves 
the calumnies against him to be false, and pleads his cause 
in lover-like fashion, and wins. 

The plot is of course simple, but those who read the 
Idy1 will find themselves wandering with the writer through 
olive groves to the stately house of Xanthe by the sea, and 
hastening with him to see the famous Bench of the Ques- 
tion. 

DAvID HARTLEY AND JAMES MILL. By G. S. Bower, 

M. A., New York: G. P. Putman’s Sons. 1881. 

This is another volume of the series ‘‘ English Philo- 
sophers,” to which we called attention in the July number 
of the Church Review. It brings before the reader and 
student two men of some note in the annals of English 
Scotch Philosophy, and Mr. Bower has bestowed great 
care upon making his book as interesting and useful as 
possible. The first twenty-three pages are devoted to 
brief biographical sketches of David Hartley (1705-1757) 
and James Mill (1773-1836). The second part, (of some 
two hundred pages following) treats fully of ‘‘the philo- 
sophical systems and opinions” of Hartley and Mill. And 
the third part (of thirty-two pages) gives a résumé of ‘‘ the 
value and influence of their opinion.” A Bibliographical 
Appendix concludes the volume, and furnishes references 
to all the material needful for the student who wishes to 
push his researches beyond what Mr. Bower has here sup- 
plied. To do full justice to the doctrines of Associationism 
_ and Utilitarianism, or to point out the radical errors and 
defects in the theory as applied to explain thought, moral- 
ity, the State, and Art, is not included in Mr. Bower’s 
plan. ‘‘On these wide questions” he says towards the 
close of his book, ‘‘ the reader will pardon us for declining 
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to enter. To do justice to either side, or to represent the 
case with any thing approaching to fairness, would lead us 
far beyond our present limits. Our aim has been to deter- 
mine the place which Hartley and James Mill respectively 
fitted in the history of the Association Theory, and what 
is now called Utilitarianism; their relation to one another; 
and the different views of thought which the later of the 
two philosophers left to be worked by his successors. 

What may be the value of the theory of Association as a 

whole, and when taken at its best, we leave the reader to 

determine, after having placed before him some of the 
materials for a decision.” 

CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. ESSAYS ON ECCLESIASTICAL 
Subjects. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D. D., Dean of Westminster. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1881. 

There is so much that is well and even nobly said in this 
volume, so much that will attract and even fascinate, so 
much that will stimulate inquiry and compel investigation, 
so much that will direct attention ¢o the Church’s position 
and principles though intended to counteract that position 
and undermine those principles, that we cannot lay aside 
the work without a word of praise, even though we would 
not fail to record our unqualified dissent from its state- 
ments and teachings. Among much that is brilliant and 
beautiful, one sentence is worthy of special remembrance 
in view of its evident reference toa recent notable instance 
of erring genius. 

“If the sacredness of the marriage bond be the glory of 
our English homes, no eccentricities of genius, no excep- 
tional misfortunes—however much we may excuse or pity 
those who have gone astray—can justify us in making light 
of that which, disregarded in one case, is endangered in all, 
which, if lost in a few cases, is the ruin of hundreds. It is 
not the loss of Christianity, but of civilization, not the ad- 
vance to freedom, but the relapse into barbarism.” The 
Ten Commandments. p. 382. 

The perusal of the work confirms the impression that the 
Dean’s scholarship was brilliant rather than profound; that 
his theology was practical rather than systematic or con- 
sistent with the standard and teachings of the Church of 
which he was so prominent a minister, and that his life— 
alas! that it is already ended here—would have been more 
useful and would have claimed moreslasting reverence if 
his tendencies had not been so .manifestl¥“wadical, and if 
his sympathies had not been’so often gratified at the ex- 
pense of consistency and good judgment. 
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LEE AND SHEPARD'S NEW BOOKS. 





He Giveth His Beloved Sleep.—By Elizabeth Barrett Davwaine, 
With full-page and letterpress illustrations, from designs by Miss L. B. 
Humphrey, engraved by Andrew. Small 4to. English cloth, full gilt, 
$1.50. 


Uniform with the series of illustrated Hymns and Poems : 


Nearer my God to Thee. Abide with Me. The Breaking Waves Dashed 
High. Rock of Ages. Oh Why should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud ? 
Home, Sweet Home. 


Hannah Jane.—By David Ross Locke (Rev. Petroleum V. Nasby). 
With numerous full-page and letterpress illustrations, Royal 8vo. rich 
English cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 


One of the quaintest of modern Ballads, Originally published in Har- 
per’s Magazine, and now issued with a wealth of embellishment. 


Our Little Ones.—Illustrated Stories and Poems for Little People, 
edited by Oliver Optic. 


With over 350 woodcuts, engraved by Andrews, from original designs 
by American artists, done expressly for this book. Its contents are entire- 
ly original, by the best American writers in juvenile literature ; the delight- 
ful type, the pretty pictures, and the well-chosen stories combine to make 
this the favorite of every household, and it is pronounced the handsomest 
book for ‘‘ our little ones” yet published. 


Bound in illuminated cover, with a beautiful and original om ge price 
$1.50: or, English cloth, gold and colors, $2.50. Size of book, 7x9 1-4 
inches, 400 pages. 


Yo Americans in J apen: or, The Adventures of the Jewett 
Family and their Friend, Oto Nambo. By Edward Greéy. With 170 
full-page and letterpress illustrations. Royal 8vo. 7x9 1-4 inches. Hand- 
somely illuminated cover, $1.50 ; cloth, black and gold, $2.50. 


This book describes the adventures of an American family, more par- 
ticularly the younger members of it, and a ny Eine a who had been 
educated in the United States, in their journeys through Japan. It gives in 
an entertaining way, seasoned with an abundance of novel and ludicrous 
adventures, the manners and customs of this strange people. The illus- 
trations are profuse and graphic, and make an entertaining panorama of 
travel in the “ Land of the Rising Sun.” 


Drifting Round the World.—A boy’s Adventures by Sea and 

Land. By Capt. Charles W. Hall, auther of “ Adrift in the Ice Fields,” 
“The Great Bonanza,” etc. With numerous full-page and letterpress 
illustrations. Royal 8vo. handsome cover, $1.50 ; cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


Tribulations of a Chinaman.—Translated from the French of 
Jules Verne, by Virginia Champlain, With 50 full-page illustrations. 
Cloth. $1.50. 








The Four-Footed Lovers.—By Frank Albertson. Illustrate 
from original designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey. Illuminated sides, $1. 


Young Folks’ Robinson Crusoe.—By a Lady. Edited by Oliver 
Optic. With numerous full-page and letterpress illustrations. Boards, 
illuminated sides, $1.25. 


Who Wrote It?—An Index to the Authorship of the most noted 
Works in Ancient and Modern Literature. By Wm. A. and Chas. G. 
Wheeler. $1.50. 


Ballads in Black.—A series af original Shadow Pantomimes by F. 
E. Chase, with §0 full-page silhouette illustrations by J. F. Goodridge. 
Boards, fancy sides, $1. 


New England Bird-Life.—Being a Manual! of New England Orni- 
thology. Revised and edited from the manuscript of Winfrid A. Stearns, 
gueatiber of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, etc. By Dr. Elliott C. Coues. 
Member of the Academy, etc. Cloth, illustrated, $2.50. 

The most complete cyclopedia of singing-birds of New England. The 
editor's name is a guarantee that the work is thoroughly and completely 
prepared. 


Hand-Book of Wood Raqgeving.— Practical instruction in the 
Art of Wood Engraving. m. A. Emerson, Illustrated, $1. 


Oliver Optic’s New Book. 
Up the River; or, Yachting on the Mississippi. Cloth, illustrated, 
431.50. Being the sixth and last volume of the Great Western Series. 
F. T. Trowbridge’'s New Book. 


The Pocket Rifle.—Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. Being the fifth volume 
of Zhe Silver Medal Stories. 


Another “ Hero of History.” 

Ralegh: His Exploits and Voyages.—By George Makepeace Towle. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. Being the fifth of the series of Heroes of 
History. 

Elijah Kellogg's New Book. 

The Unseen Hand; or, James Renfew and his Boy Helpers.—Cloth. 
illustrated, pp. 1.25. 

Rev. Dr, Daniel Wise's New Book. 


Thorncliffe Hall; or, Why Joel Milford Changed his Opinion of 
Boys whom he called « Goody, Goody Fellows.”—16mo. cloth, illustra- 
ted, $1. Completing the Winwood Cliff series. 


Mrs. Partington’s New Book. 


The Double-Runner Club; or, The Lively Boys of Rivertown.— 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. Uniform with 


Ike Partington.—Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 
Cruises with Captain Bob.—Gloth, illustrated, $1.25. 
Illustrated catalogues sent on application to 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 








MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Bible and Science. By T. Lauder Brunton, M.D., D,Sc., 
F.R.S. With Illustrations. 12mo., $2.50. 


The objects of the preser*t work are to give a brief and popular sketch 
of the data on which the doctrine (of Evolution, or, as it is not unfrequent- 
ly termed, Darwinism,) is founded, and to show that, instead of being 
atheistic, it is the very reverse, and is no more opposed to the Biblical ac- 
count of Creation than those geological doctrines regarding the structure 
and formation of the earth's crust which were once regarded as heretical 
and dangerous, but are now to be found in every class-book and are 
taught in every school.—From the Preface. 

Whatever Dr. Brunton’s creed may be, his book everywhere breathes 
such a genuine, and indeed we may say pathetic, appreciation of the 
Biblical writings and the nobility of religious belief, that if he fails to 
strike a chord which through all changes and chances is ever ready to vi- 
brate deep down in the bass of human nature, we have only to commiser- 
ate the reader who has departed so far from the best and the purest of 
human emotions.— Nature. 

One of the fullest and best books on the subject we have seen. . . He 
endeavors to show that instead of being atheistic the doctrine of Evolution is 
strongly theistic, and is in no way opposed to the Bible account of Crea- 
tion. Wecordially commend 7he Bible and Science to those who wish to 
study this phase | thought,— Christian Advocate. 


The Mythe of Life. Five Sermons, with an Introduction on the 
Social Mission of the Church. By Charles William Stubbs, M.A. Square 
I2mo. $1.00. 


The author reads and understands the signs of the times, looks them 
squarely in the face, and sets himselt to wk at a task he perfectly com- 
prehends: and although the vast issues of life and death be thick about 
the conflict there is neither noise nor flurry, but the silence and repose of 
of the spiritual athlete, who has counted the cost and entered the arena 
for conquest,—for men, institutions end civilizations are at stake, and the 
road to victors, he feels, may lie athwart long reaches of devastation of 
riches and lives and souls. It is English, truer, purer and stronger than 
Mallock’s, but warm with eternal fires of the Christ-life.—Christ'n Union, 


The Resurrection of our Lord. By William Milligan, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of Aber- 
deen. 8vo. $2.75. 

It would not be possible to obtain from the Divine Word a richer theme 
than this: and it is enough to say that it is presented here clearly, rever- 
ently, hopefull , to the edification and comfort of every intelligent reader. 
—New York Observer. 

We wish to say here at the outset, that this volume is, on the whole, the 
best and the most satisfactory treatise on the nature and meaning of 
Christ's resurrection that we have ever seen.— Churchman. 

Temple Sermons. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Master of the Temple 
Dean of Llandaff, 12mo., -2.75. 

Cannon Farrar’s Works: The Fall of Man, $1.75; Eternal Hope, 
$1.75; Seekers after God, $1.50; Saintly Workers, $1.25: In the Days of 
Thy Youth, $1.75; Ephphatha, $1.50: The Silence and Voices of God, 


$1.25; The Witness o History to Christ, $1.50. The eight volumes in 
paper box. Priee, $10.00, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 22 Bond Street, New York. 

















_APPLETONS' HOME BOOKS. 





Appletons Home Books are a Series of New Hand-Volumes at 
low price, devoted to all subjects pertaining to 
Home and the Household. 





Household Hints; a book of Home Receipts and Home Suggestions, 

By Mrs, Emma W. Babcock. 

CONTENTS :—I. Introductory; II. Bread, Tea, and Coffee ; III. Meats, 
Soups, and Fish; IV. Vegetables, Cereals, and Salads; V. Puddings and 
Pies; VI. Pickles; VII. Cake, Custard, and Candy; VIII. Fruit; LX. Miscel- 
laneous Hints; X. Talks upon Various Subjects. 


Amenities of Home. By M. E. W.S. 

“The author has not spared good sense, ¢ feeling, or sound princi- 
ple... A better book for reading in the family circle it would be hard 
to name.” —Literary World. 

“Old rules for ae homes are made to appear fresh ; indeed, vivacity 
is the marked trait of the book."—Boston Advertiser. 


How to Furnish a Home. By Ella Rodman Church. Illustrated. 

“Mrs. Church’s directions for house-furnishing, while very artistic and 
cheerful, are adapted to the wants of the great army of limited incomes. 
The chapters wend their way from dine Bog hall, and staircase, the _ liv- 
ing rooms,’ kitchen, parlor, library, and dining-room, and bedrooms, up 
to the servants’ quarters, for which last the suggestions are particularly 
apt. What may be done in the way of home decoration and upholstery is 
pointed out, with advice on the finishing touches that so often go to make 
a house a home."—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Building a Home. By A. F. Oakey. Illustrated. 

“Mr. Oakey ‘discusses house-building for the purposes of people of 
moderate means in the Middle States, and gives plans and elevations of 
cottages from the very cheapest to a house to be built at a cost of $9,000. 
The conditions of building, with reference to the climate and material, 
are fully set forth, and the class of readers whom the book contemplates 
will find it of advantage."—New York World. 

The Home Garden. By Ella Rodman Church. Illustrated. 

“We have instructions for gardening and flower-raising in-doors and 
out. Roses and lilies have separate chapters, and there is much valuable 
information about ferneries, city gardens, miniature greenhouses, and 
methods of utilizing small spaces for vegetable raising."—A/bany Argus. 


Home Grounds. By A. F. Oakey. Illustrated. 

“In ‘Home Grounds,’ Alexander F. Oakey tells, in a very suggestive 
way, how the surroundings of a suburban home may be made beautiful 
at a comparatively little expense."—Christian at Work. 

Bound in cloth, flexible, with illuminated design. 12mo, 
Price, 60 cents each. 


*,*For sale by all booksellers; or any volume sent by mai!, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 6 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 











THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF RECTORS, CHURCH- 
WARDENS, AND VESTRYMEN IN THE AMER- 
ICAN CHURCH. By the Rev. HENRY MAson Baum. 
345 pages. $1.50. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


From the Churchman, 


A book like this—and nothing better of the kind, as we are aware, can 
be found—ought to be in the hands of every clergyman and every parish 
officer. A vast amount of friction might be saved in the working of our 
Church machinery if'men only knew how it ought to run. Misunder- 
standings and difficulties between rectors and the people frequently arise 
from ignorance of their mutual and respective rights and duties. Mr. 
Baum gives the laws of the Church, the opinions of learned writers, and 
likewise the decisions of the courts, both ecclesiastical and civil, in the 
more important cases which have arisen. The author, from the very na- 
ture of the case, labored under many and peculiar difficulties, but he has 
succeeded remarkably well. His book will serve both as a guide and as 
an educator, for it gives not only rules, but also principles. e hope that 
it will find its way to every parish, and that Churchmen will study it. 


From the Standard. 


To make use of a hackneyed expression, but in this case perfectly ap- 
ropriate, this is an exhaustive treatise on the subject to which it refers. 
e have examined it very carefully, and have not found any mistakes and 
incorrect statements, any opinions that do not seem to be well sustained 
by authorities that demand respect. Cases that have occurred in which 
important questions have been settled are given from the reports, and all 
important questions about which there may be two opinions, and that 
have been judiciously determined, are to be found here. It would appear 
to any one that carefully looks into the matter, and gives the book any- 
thing deserving the name of careful examination, that the author, if a 
priest now, was a lawyer once, or must have had a legal training or a very 
decided bias for legal criticism. We believe that Mr. Baum had been 
admitted to the bar and practised law before he took Holy Orders. That 
accounts for the interest manifested in the undertaking of the subject, and 
for the ability with which it has been carried out. A full table of contents 
and a copious index add to the value, and materially increase the facility 
for using this work. 


From the Living Church. 


Mr. Baum’s book contains a vast amount of information on a large va- 
riety of topics. The author's study of the subject has been extensive and 
his arrangement of his material is lucid and convenient. He has drawn 
largely on Dr. Hawks and Judge Hoffman for the opinions expressed, 
showing, we think, a general preference for the latter, which we do not 
altogether approve. He also gives large quotations from reports and 
judgments in cases heretofore decided in the history of the Church, such 
as would not beaccessible to the ordinary student. Taken as a whole, it is 
a work of real and permanent value, and compresses into a very small space 
a really large and valuable amount of elementary information. 


For Sale b 
‘ JAMES POTT, 12 Astor Place, New York. 





W. B. CLARKE & CARRUTH, 


BOOKSELLERS, 


340 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Second-Hand Books Purchased. A general stock of Church Books, 
Bibles, Prayer Books and Hymnals. Subscriptions to 
Leading Periodicals received at Club Rates. 





BOSTON CHURCH BOOK STORE. 
BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS AND HYMNALS, 


Largest Assortment in New England. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR CHURCH PUBLICATIONS. 
A. WILLIAMS & CO,, 


283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





The Rev. J. H. WATERBURY, Agent, 


respectfully solicits correspondence with the clergy and the 

laity in the business interests of the American Church 

Review, and specially in relation to Organs, Organists, Chor- 

isters, Anthems, Musical Hymnals, and Church Music gene- 

rally. 

New Cabinet Organs from the Manufacturers by Special 
Contract to Clergymen at 30 to 50 per cent. discount. 


Address 
234 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Ss. 2. BELCHER, 
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40 Bible Hlouse, New York. 





ESTABLISHED A.D. 1857. 


J. ax R. LANDB, 59 CARMINE ST, ¥ 
CHURCH FURNISHERS. 
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Stained 
Glass. 


NEW DESIGNS AND CARTOONS, 


SUITABLE FOR MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 
ALSO WINDOW-SCREENS AND PANELS. 





Sterling 
Silver. 


_| CHALICES AND PATENS of the most approved and 


Churchly patterns. ALMS BASINS, richly chased 
with Symbols of the Evangelists and Texts. 





Eagle 
Lecterns, 


IN POLISHED BRASS and BRONZE, also in CARVED WALNUT, 


NEW DESIGNS, 
Richly chased, and mounted on Lions. 





BANNERS. 


In Silk and Gold. Cost, $5, $7.50, $10, each. 





FAIR 
LINEN. 





Corporeals, Embroidered and Hemstitched, . $2 00 each. 
Sacramental Covers,Embroidered, . ... 500 “ 
$1.50, $2.50, $3 50 “ 





Hand-Books by mail, free. Catalogues, 25 cents each. 











